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PREFACE 


Apart from the punctuation and some purely transcriptional 
errors (like “indigno” for “in digno’’), the Latin text is, with a 
few exceptions, that of Otto Guthling (1894 Ed.) These excep- 
tions are “certe ad Oxum’” (I. 65), “haud-haud” (III. 110), 
“ex omnia,” “quaesissent,’ “alte,” “referri’ (VI. 33, 51, 80, 
85), “lento” (VII. 48), “promissa,” “hance” (VIII. 34, 74), and 
“veteres fagos” (IX. 9)—those marked in italics being con- 
fessedly but conjectural readings, and the others of doubtful val- 
idity. For these we have substituted and restored the old read- 
ings (those of the most approved codices), and changed them 
respectively into cretae Oaxem; aut-aut; exordia, quaesisset, 
ante, referre; laeto; prolixa, haec; and veteris fagi. 

The plan pursued in presenting each Pastoral is self-explana- 
tory, and we have only to say that the prefixion of compends to 
the different sections was deemed advisable in order to keep the 
mind fastened on the poet’s intent, throw some light on the sym- 
bolic diction, and obviate the need of cumbrous notes. 

The book itself has been written to meet the objection (not 
always baseless) that excerpts are—only excerpts, capable of 
proving anything and everything, the lures of falsehood, as well 
as the finger-posts of truth. This book of Pastorals, however, 
cannot be included in such a charge, since it is one of Vergil’s 
three complete works; and the title we have given to it shows 
that it is a sequel to “The Christ of Promise,” and aims at sub- 
stantiating all the claims and statements made in that work. 

It may be well to state those claims again. 

(1). Christianity is older than any other form of worship 
that exists or has existed on this our earth, older 
than Buddhism, Confucianism, Parseeism, Judaism, 
or any kind of the multiple Paganism; it originated 
in Eden, and sprang into existence when the Promise 
was made by God to our first parents. The Promise 
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necessitated Christianity; and it is difficult to under- 
stand how the reasoning mind can swallow the cause 
and strain at its effect. 

This basilary Christianity (“the belief in One God 
and in a Christ to come’’), with all the minute details 
connected therewith which the Almighty deigned to 
make known to Adam, was inculcated by him on his 
children, and by them on theirs, until the world with 
its wicked was overwhelmed by the Flood. It sur- 
vived with Noah, flourished openly for a time, was 
gradually cowed and repressed by the Paganism that 
had taken root, and was finally forced to worship in 
secret, to practise its rites under devious forms and 
ceremonials, to propagate the truth in written speech 
that admitted two senses (a christian and a profane), 
to adopt a system of writing from a picture word, 
and to formulate a cipher that illuminated the written 
word and enabled Christian readers to grasp the true 
intent and meaning. 

The Christian cult never perished. It was openly 
maintained and practised by the Jews from the Call 
of Abraham, and secretly by a certain number of the 
Gentiles in each and every of the great nations of 
antiquity; its members permeated every land that 
bowed successively to the rule of Assyria, Egypt, 
Persia, Greece and Rome; its propagation was 
secretly furthered at Eleusis, Isis and elsewhere, by 
philosophers in their esoterical instructions, by the 
wise and learned of Judaea and other countries, by 
the great poets of antiquity—and, especially, by those 
of Greece and Rome. These poets wrote on different 
topics, on war, peace, love, hate, anger, revenge, and 
otherwise; but each of those subjects was only a 
cover for the Christianity they professed and taught, 
and so skilful was their speech and so nicely planned 
were the incidents of their stories, that (to one sec- 
tion of their readers) their words painted the topic 
true to nature and historical records, and (to another 
section) conveyed the religious knowledge and 
instruction that were barred by the laws and rulers 
of the day. In this way were begotten two intents 
and two renderings, a pagan and a christian: of 
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these two, the former has survived, the other has 
been totally forgotten in our schools and colleges. 
How much of the Christian dispensation did those 
poets know? Judging from their writings, they 
appear to have been versed in all its fullness, to have 
known all, except what God reserved until He came 
in person upon earth. Here are some of the things 
they have spoken of and dilated upon: 

The Unity and Trinity of God, the Creation of the 
world, a great Design whose purpose is known only 
to the Almighty, the origin of man, the Fall and its 
consequences to the human race, the Promise, the 
Deluge and its cause, the survival of Noah, the Call 
of Abraham, the constant struggle between Christian- 
ity and Paganism, and the establishment of the Jews 
in the Holy Land as the chosen people of God. 
They also knew and tell how the Saviour would be 
born in Bethlehem of Judaea, how his birth would 
be foreshown by the Star of the East, and how the 
new-born Babe would be visited and adored by the 
Magi; how He would be born of a Virgin whom God 
had made immaculate, of a Mary descended from the 
house of David, and would have, as a foster father 
and guardian, a poor carpenter named Joseph to 
whom Mary would be wedded in name only; how 
He would be called Jesus, the Christ, be true God 
and true man, and live the life of poverty, suffering 
and hard manual labor in Nazareth. 

They also knew and tell how, when grown to man- 
hood, He would begin his mission, and have John 
(the Baptist) for a precursor; how He would preach 
the gospel of peace, love, charity, justice, equity and 
truth, would found his Church, man it with chosen 
disciples, and appoint a temporal head over it; how 
He would journey to Jerusalem for the last time, be 
apprehended through envy, convicted through per- 
jury, rejected for a notorious malefactor, brutally 
scourged, and crucified on Calvary; and how He 
would rise from the grave and ascend to heaven in 
presence of his followers. 

They also knew and tell the signs of Divine wrath 
that would attend his death, the penalty that would 
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overtake the Jews as a nation for having rejected 
and crucified Him, the overthrow of Paganism, and 
the ultimate triumph of His Church after a long 
series of persecutions. 

All these they knew, the names as well as the inci- 
dents; all these are told by the poets of the Greek 
and Roman past; arid all these, or most of them, are 
told by Vergil in the compass of this book of Pas- 
torals. 

One other point demands mention—the cipher. 

We desire, once for all, to dispel any delusion that 
it is of our making or invention. It is not. The idea 
of a cipher, and of an earlier Christianity than history 
records, was impressed upon us several years ago 
when perusing, for the first time, unbiased by a trans- 
lation or notes of any kind, “The Works and Days” 
of Hesiod. A subsequent and closer study of that 
work strengthened the idea in each case, led us on 
(forced us on, would be more correct to say) to a 
practical knowledge of the cipher, and this know- 
ledge was verified and amplified when, using the 
cipher as a means proportioned to the end, we studied 
the productions of other classic poets with a rational 
and good intent. 

It is useless to deny or doubt its existence, since 
every poet, Greek and Roman, makes occasional 
reference to it, either to its antiquity, origin, framers, 
construction, utility or craft: it is fatuous to deny 
its necessity in the ages when Paganism was ram- 
pant, brooked no other form of worship, and least 
of all one whose tenets of peace, brotherly love, 
mercy, equity and morality were diametrically 
opposed to the prevailing greed for universal empire, 
to the arrogance, cruelty and lust of the reigning 
despot, to whom this Paganism was itself subservient. 
This picture writing that could be interpreted through 
the cipher, this combination of cryptology and crypto- 
graphy, was evidently the only safe way in those 
times by which Christianity and the Name could be 
propagated in written speech by Jew or Gentile. The 
Old Testament is full of it. Isaias practised it exten- 
sively—notably so in Chapter VII, where (from “‘the 
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depth” and “height” of his picture word) he graves 
“Iesous Cristos”’ for the benefit of those who have 
eyes and see, and calls the Name “Emmanouel’’ for 
the delectation of all others. 

We also claim that this cipher did not perish with 
the triumph of the Christianity for which it fought 
so persistently and so well. Its use as a religious 
weapon waned with the waxing and triumph of the 
Church; but its value as a literary one remained and 
was prized, since in it was hidden the fullness of 
tradition, the knowledge of past ages, and the wis- 
dom .of those who worshiped the One God and 
burned the midnight oil in writing of the promised 
Christ. 

There are positive proofs that the Scholiasts knew it, 
that the Schoolmen knew it, and that the wise and 
learned of every generation, up to and beyond the 
Elizabethan period, knew it; the author of “Shaks- 
pere’s Plays” practised it ad lib. in his works, some- 
times for diversion, sometimes for concealment; and 
the man, or men, who carved the Latin distich and 
English quatrain upon the monument and tomb- 
stone over the poet’s grave, exhibited a thorough 
knowledge of the cipher. It would be safe to say, 
then, that a knowledge of it never ceased to exist, 
and that there are men today, and many of them, who 
have cognizance of it. 
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NOTES. 


. A and E are always interchangeable. So are the letters in each of 


the following three groups—B, P, F, V; C, G, Q; S, T, D: differing 
only in the harshness of sound, any letter of one group can be used 
for its fellows in the same group. 


. Changes are omitted here (and elsewhere) that readily suggest 


themselves to the eye, such as DD=IOIO=ICCICC ; E=IKS=IIVS or 
IVVS=IIVCC or IVVCC; H=TI=III3; and so on. 


C and G are only different forms of the same letter, G having been 
written as © up to 300 B. C. The same remark applies to | and J, V 
and U. 


The last division of E arises thus: E=IVV (division) =1X (union 
of VV)=!CS or IKS (dialect). 


H is found in inscriptions for E (as in BHNH for BENE), or for 
A (as in H. K. N. for Ave Carissime Nobis). It is often omitted in 
words, as in alec for halec, sulfur for sulphur, etc. 


K was very seldom used in ordinary writing; but it plays an im- 
portant part in the cipher, in connection with the dialectic change of X 
and the IKS division of E. 


The allotropism of M and S, while more visual in Greek, is observ- 
able also in Latin, since M (or VV) and S (or UU) are only separate 
duplications of one and the same letter (V or U). The U-shaped M 
is still retained in English script and German print. 


. V is sometimes taken dialectically for A or E, but illegally so; and 


this illegality, when committed by the poets, is noticed, as a rule, by 
some words of apology or dispraise. 


Words having a consonant doubled in the middle can be written with 
a single one (as cella, cela; ciccum, cicum; cottona, cotona), and vice 
versa (as cupa, cuppa; cupedo, cuppedo; Jupiter, Juppiter). 

The diphthongs ae and oe frequently interchange (as in caelum, 
coelum) ; and ou, though foreign to the Latin tongue, has been found 
in old inscriptions. 


Referring the reader to “The Christ of Promise” for full 


details regarding the need, origin and scientific construction of 
the cipher, we give here a brief sketch of its formation, and some 
examples that fully illustrate its application to writing and its 
mode of reading. The factors employed in the cipher are five 
—Transposition, Dialect, Allotropism, Division and Union. 


I. TRANSPOSITION: This factor affects the order of letters, so as to 
make one word yield other words (or anagrams, as they are 
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called). AMOR, for instance, yields armo, Maro, mora, 
oram, Roma and ramo. 


2. Diatect: Through this factor one letter can be changed by 
authorized use into another (as marked in columns 1 and 2 
of the Table), and different words can be thus obtained. 
FAGVS, for instance, becomes pagus (f=p), vagus (f=v), 
cubas (f=b); fuges (a=e), focus (a=o) ; pasco (g,v=c,0), 
equus (g=q); fugam (s=m), caput (s=t), quoad (f,s=u, d). 


3. ALLorrorpism: Through this factor (which implies identity under 
different angles of vision) some letters are equal to and iden- 
tical with others: thus, C (by a half reversal) is equal to 
U, and is U; and so with the others, V and L, N and Z, M 
and S (for the reason stated in note 7 to the Cipher Table). 

Since U (the allotrop of ©) is one and the same letter as 
V (the allotrop of L), it follows that C, U or V, L constitute 
one group; N and Z, another; M and S, a third. There are, 
consequently, three groups of allotrops—C, U or V, L; N, 
Z; M, S; each member of a group is identical with its fel- 
low or fellows in the same group, and can therefore change 
into the dialectical equivalents of its fellow or fellows. M, 
for instance, can change into its fellow (S$), is S, and can 
therefore change into t, d, z (the dialects of S$). 

But, while M, regarded as S, can thus change into t, d, z, 
these letters cannot change into and be used for M: so with 
the others; and this distinction must be carefully noted, if we 
wish to avoid a maze of errors. 

To prevent this, a separate and extended table of the allo- 
trops is given here: 


TABLE OF ALLOTROPS. 


DIALECT ALLOTROPISM AND DIALECT 


U or V, 0, b, Pp, ds L, r 
Cc, &, 9; L, r 
Vor Usvo;. by py 13, G> 2nq 


In the above table, © can change into its own dialects (g, q), and 
either of these can be used in return for ©. C can also change (through 
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allotropy) into U, V, L,-and their dialects; but these dialects (0, b, p, f, r) 
cannot change into and be used for ©. And so with the others. 


Examples of Allotropism: ‘CIS becomes sui, vis, lis; NONA and ZOS- 
TER become zona and noster; MORA and SAGVS become rosa and 
magus. 


To exemplify further the exceeding flexibility of the first group (C, U 
or V, L), let us take “locus” for a picture: 


LOCVS: Straight reading gives rogus, varus, oecus, bolus, palus, fucus, 
cocus, garus, lucus, etc.; transposition gives pasco, posco, equus, 
aulus, lator, pluma, turba, credo, etc. 


4. Division: Through this factor most of the Latin alphabetical char- 
acters can be separated into two or more letters, as observed 
by looking at column 4 of the tabulated cipher, where the chief 
divisions of each character will be found. 

To illustrate how it works, let us take “artus” for a picture 
word, and form some anagrams by the successive division of 
its letters: 


ARTVS 
tritus, virtus: TIRTVS, VIRTVS: 
tardus, studium, ADVTVS, TIDVTVS (S=M) 
cautius, votivas, aptius, AICVTVS, AIOVTVS, APITVS 
Christos: TIICCITVS (R=P! or IICCI): 
avidius, divitius: ADVIIVS, TIDVIIVS: 
curvat, crudelia, ARTVCC, AIVOTVCC 
cruciatus. { AIICCITVCC. 


There is a law governing the division of those letters that have O or C 
for one of their parts, namely, B, D, P and R: it is this. If D, for in- 
stance, be divided into 10 for a noun, it must also be divided into 1O (not 
into IC) for the adjective qualifying that noun; and, if divided into IC for 
the noun, it must then be divided into IC (not into 10) for the adjective. 
So, too, with B, P and R. The same law holds good for the IKS division 
of E: if we use it as IIVS for the noun, we must use it as IIVS for the 
adjective; and if we use it as 1VVS for the noun, so must we use it for the 
adjective. The law may be occasionally broken (as in the case of using 
V for A or E); but, when it is, the strict rule of the game demands some 
words of apology or censure. 


5. Union: Through this factor (the exact opposite of Division) two 
or more literal components can be united together so as to 
form an alphabetical whole; and the components in each case 
are found or suggested in column 4 of the Table. They obvi- 
ously divide themselves into two groups—first, those which 
proportionally form only one letter (as in B, D, P, R, T), and 
these require no further notice; secondly, those which propor- 
tionally form more than one letter, and these we now tabulate 
for quick inspection and ready reference. 
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CoMPONENTS 


TI or IT 


VI or IV 

VV or UU 
IVV (or IM) 
IUU (or IS) § 


The foregoing table may suggest the question, “Is A, then, equal to 
and used for H or F; or for N or Z? And can F be used for M, X, O or 
S$?” No; and the reason is obvious. A, as a whole, can be used for E or 
O (through dialect) ; but, when divided into its elemental parts, A neces- 
sarily loses its individuality, and these elements (whether TI or VI) are 
perfectly free to subsist separately, or to unite in different ways, now as 
A, now as H, now as F, and now as N or Z—and in so doing it but imi- 
tates the chemistry of nature, when totally different compounds are formed 
with the same absolute composition. A, H and F are only metameric com- 
pounds of their components : so with the members of the other two groups; 
and it would be as incorrect to say that A is H, and F zs M, as it would 
be to say that olefiant gas is oil of roses, and that cane sugar is gum 
arabic. 

Coming now to the fourth group in the above table (though, strictly 
speaking, it ought not to be placed in it), we see from column 4 of the 
tabulated cipher how the components IVV (or IUU) form E, or A (its 
constant interchangeable), or H, which in Latin, as in Greek, is only an- 
other mode of writing E, and which (while not marked so) is also suscept- 
ible of being divided (like E) into TT (or ITI), as inspection shows. 

Since IVV or IUU is the same as IM or IS, and since IS is always 
interchangeable with IT or ID, we have, as a consequence, five groups of 
compounds—IM, IS, IT, ID, 1V—each of which is capable of being used 
for E or A, and four of them—IM, IS, IT, 1D—for H. 

In still another way there is a subtle likeness between the workings 
of the cipher and of chemistry. In the latter a compound may separate 
into its elements, some of which will unite with one substance, more with 
another (as every chemical reaction illustrates), and thus form new com- 
pounds. So it is with words, when the cipher sets Division and Union into 
action, and how it does this, we now proceed to show,.by forming ana- 
grams from the matter of AMOR as a picture word. 

Those marked in italics are examples of straight reading; and it may 
be said here that a word in cipher script reads straight when (moving reg- 
ularly from left to right or vice versa) it exhausts all the components of 
each letter in the picture word before proceeding to the next. If the final 
component of one letter be carried over to the next, it does not invalidate 
straightness—as in anceps, where the final | of M, going over to O, be- 
comes 10 or D, that is, IC-C or C E (since IC=IV or A); and in currus, 
where the final ! of M, going over to A, becomes Al or IVI, that is, M or 
VT=VS; so, too, with pignus (where IVI becomes M or $)} with innupta 
(where IVI becomes VT or PT), and with viduus. 
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AMOR 


fucor, herus, 


ornus, Soter, jacior, 


rues, tero, imber, vero 
labor, heros, hora, 


fero, vindico, 


durus, honor, 
novae, onero, 
violae, purae, 
sapor, puras, 
forma, nuntius, 
anceps, violens, 
rufula, taurus, 
omnium, ammium, 
amomis, moriens, 
annulus, epulae, 


currus, 


rumor, pignus, 
amavi, horae, 
bima, innupta, 


viduus, 


omnia vincit amor. 


ism, Division, and Union. 
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TI-VVOR, TI-IVIOR 

VI-IVIOR, VI-IVIOR, I-TI-VIOR 
T-IM-OR, T-IM-OR, VIMOR, V-IM-OR 
V-IM-CCR, V-IM-OVD (IM=H), V-IM-OR 
A-VV-OR (VV=F), VIN-IO-I1VO 
VIIV-IO-R, AN-IOI-VO (IOI=DI or H) 
AN-IOI-VO (IOI=DI or E), AN-IOI-VO 
AIV-IOI-VO, A-IV-IOI-VO (IOI=P) 
VI-IV-IOI-OV, VI-IV-IOI-OV 

AMCCR, TIN-IC-CVD (IC=IV or N) 
AN-IC-CVD, AN-IC-CIVO (IC=IV, Z or S) 
AVVCCR, AVV-CC-VD (CC=S or M) 
IV-M-CC-IVO, AM-CC-IV-CCG 
TIMO-IV-CC, ANICC-VI-CC 
AN-IC-CV-IC-C, IVV-VCC-VI-O 
IVI-VIC-CVI-CC (VIC, CVI=R, R) 
IVI-VIC-CVI-CC (IVI=M), IVI-V-IC-CPI 
AMO-DI-I, AlVIO-DI-I 

AM-OP-I (OP=B), AIVIO-IC-CI-I 
VIIV-IO-PI (P=V) 

VI-MO-DI-I VIN-IO-PI AMOR. 


The following examples, with those already given, will be sufficient to 
give the reader a practical knowledge of the cipher; and an attempt has 
been made to grade them, so that the respective sections may illustrate suc- 
cessively the workings of Transposition conjoined with Dialect, Allotrop- 


Short picture words have been chosen, since 


they help the eye to grasp the changes quickly, keep memory active, 
and obviate, in a measure, the need of parenthetical explanations; and, for 
further aid, several examples of straight reading (marked in italics) are 
inserted. 


(quam, quem, quos, quod, quot, 
coma, poma, peto, poto, puto, 


MAS 


mos, dos, tam, tot, 
sed, est, ast, sto. 


ambo, futa, fumo, vota, veto 
laus, lues, mula, mola, malo, 


molo, clam, amor, mora, cras, 


tego, gemo: 

bulla, bucca, plura, ploro, 
placo, furca, fruor, frago, 
valor, voveo, volvo, vulgo, 
gelor, algor, claro, cruor, 
crura, coquo, coagce, queor, 
color, carbo. 


MAS 


MACC 
or 


VVAS 


VVACC 
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Sant, mina; sero, alto; NIAS; VVAS 
Ilias, vitia; IVIAS 


tuis, idus; nivis, finis; MVIS; NIVIS 
ruris, vivus; ilicis, biviis; VVVIS; IVIVIS 
nidis, sinis; cutis, ictus; NITIS; VVTIS 


ibidis, vitiis; IVITIS 
malo, mora; inaro, cingo; MACC; NIACC 
claro, calor; aliqui; VVACC; IVIACG 


MAS 
migro, vicus; vincio; 
fricor, crucio; villici; 
cutis, multi; quidni, crinis; 
glisco, clivus; critict, civilis. 


MIVCC; NIIVCC 
VVIVCC; IVIIVCC 
MITCC; NIITCC 
VVITCC; IVITICC 


tuam, tax, IVIAS (IlI=T), MA-CC (CC or VV=X) 
grex, fax, fas, VV-ACC, VV-A-CC (VV=F), VV-AS 
Ajax, sani, IV-IA-CC (IV=A), IV-IAS (IV=N) 
axis, IV-IA-CC (IV=Z or S) 
Zeno, zona, IV-IV-IC-C (IC or IV=N), 
Zea, IV-IV-IS (IS=E or A) 
aha! hei! IV-IV-IS (IS=H), I-VIV-IS (VIV=E) 
luma, ursa, ultio, ador, IV-IVI-CC (IVI=M) 
suile, ulta, IV-IV-ICC, IVIVIS (III=A) 
ovis, nuto, MIV-CC (CC=O), NIIV-CC 
modo, dum, MV-IC-C (1C=D), MV-ICC (ICC or 1O=D) 
curo, cur, VV-VIC-C (VIC=R), VV-VICC (VIO=R) 
atro, pini, MI-TCC, NII-IICC (I10=P) 
rivi, IVI-IICC (IIKO=PI or R) 
ruo, ne, VV-IIICC, N-IIVS (IIVS=IKS or E) 
eu! V-VIVS (IVVS=IKS or E) 


BEO 
jeans boa, vae! ave, Eva, 
Opa, Ope, Ove, uva. 
ipa bura, ebur, gelu, 
2 capo, pupa, rura, cura, 
fero, vero, queo, pavo, 
ee pecu. 


queo, copa, aqua; 
uveo, bova; fulge, vafer; 


BEO 
video, rideo; audio 
quatio, calide, ebrius; Deus; 
oecus, culta, calda; audeo; 
aegroto, eboreus, Creator; 
aequus, vellus, clavus, cervus: 

witio, vitia, tuto, tute; 

privo, vibro, furia, gobio; 


BEO 


BECC 


PCEO 
POEO; PCCEO 


DICEO; DIOEO 
DICCEO; DDEO 
ICICEO; IOIOEO 
ICCICCEO 
IOICCEO; 

BITIO 

BVIVO 


THES LALINGCIPHER 


vota, puto, tuba, vult, quod; 

bibo, favi; 

victo, firmo, primo, viduo, 

spira, foris, quies, mugio; 

bibula, bullio, pluvia, virago; 

viride, potus, mutor; 

corpus, claudo, vulpes; 

virosa, pluris, illudo; 

virgula, crucior: 

fugio, opilio, fructus, 

privata, circuitus, 

stupor, turpitudo, 

proprius, varicula, 
crocodilus. 

fas, seu, meu, sua, aut; 

fax, pax; falx, exul, laus; 

panus, funus, Venus, novum; 

fusus, buxus; 

procax, plures, prunus, vultus; 

fur, ruo; furo, curo; 

draco, cardo; cultor; 

dirus, rudis, sura; 

augeo, caleo; honos, anser; 

meta, axes; humus; 

purus, pudor; furfur; 


BEO 
datio, vitis, vas; 
vado, fano, ursa; 
pus; puto; 
vota, avus; 
diota, ptyas; heu! 
funis, tacui; pluvia, fibula; 
viresco, imbres; virgetum; 
unda, nuto ; 
usta, muto; humilis; 
buteo; veto. 


BLIIO 
BIFO; 
BICSO 


BICCCO 

BIIVSO 

BIIVCCO 

BIVVSO 

BIVVCCO: 

BIFCC, POLIIO, DIOVIVCC 
ICCIOITIO, ICCICCITIO 
PCIIVSO, DICCIIVCC-CC 
PCCIVVSO, POIVVCCO 
ICCICCIVVSO. 

BE-CC 

BE-CC; B-VI-V-CC 
PO-VI-V-CC 

PO-VI-V-CC (VI=Z or S) 
PCC-VI-V-CC 

BV-IVO; BV-IVC-C 
D-DV-IV-CC; IOI-OVI-VCC 
DI-OVI-V-CC 

DI-CCEO; DI-O-VI-V-CC 
DI-CC-E-CC; DI-O-VV-IC-C (IC or IV=Z) 
POVV-IO (!0=D or S) ; PC-CVI-VCC 


D-DI-TIO, BITI-CC, BE-CC 
B-IT-IC-C (IC or IV=A, N or Z) 
BII-IIO (IIO=P); POII-IlO 
POII-I1O (IIO=ID or A, E, or H) 
DIOII-I10; P-OlI-I1O 

BIT-IC-C; PCCFIO 
IGC_DI-VV-CGAICCAG-CIIL-cc 
B-IC-SO 

B-IIV-SO; DI-OIllVS-CC 
B-IV-VSO; B-IVV-SO. 


SYNOPSIS OF THE PASTORALS 


PAstTorAL I. 


Encouraged and aided by the Christian (“Meliboeus”), Vergil 
(“Tityrus”) suggests the keywords (TEGMINE FAGI), selects 
NEFAGI for his picture, and states his reasons for so doing—that 
it contains all the letters of “Cristiani” in good characters, and an 
anagrammatical phrase that reads “Jesus Christ, come to us!”.. 

The Christian commends his choice, and magnifies the Name 
by graving “Jesus Christ” eight times from various portions of 
the picture: to these eight, Vergil adds four more............... 

The Christian tells how every quarter of the Roman Empire 
will be penetrated by members of the cult, graves “Christians” six 
times from the picture word, and yearns to see the Nazareth 
and Judaea, where our Lord would live and labor. Then, after 
scoring Octavius Caesar, lamenting the erroneous manner of inter- 
preting the poets, and deriding the false theme attributed to them, 
he prophesies that some of his readers will live to see the Christ in 
person and listen to his preaching on the Mount................ 

The Pastoral concludes with a brief abstract of the good fare 
stored sin sitator thes@hristianm apiierriaente ici errs sister sieve reaere 


PasTorat II. 


The poet (“Corydon”) sings from a picture word (ALEXIM) 
thatereadsee Dl hes SaviGuimeismcoininoceeprensaeeeeeameteneieneneeee 

He first recounts the tribulations of Christians in general; then 
of the poets who are compelled to flavor religious food with the 
thyme of purity and the garlic of obscenity, and to receive with 
seeming pleasure the encomiums showered on their garlic stew- 
Then, after alluding to the depraved passions, insolent vagaries 
and criminal blackness of the Pagan throng, he asks if the world 
is not wicked enough to have the Lord’s Delight come and bear its 
load of guilt—a load that can be no blacker until His own cruci- 
hxiontistadded to itcecc. ccc nse eee einer acer Tee eee 

Not “Who art thou?” but “What art thou?” does the Saviour 
ask of man; and the poet proceeds to bare himself for inspection 
in thought, word and deed, and to express the hope of meriting 
the crown of glory from his Saviour and his Judge.............. 

After beseeching the Saviour to come and live with the poor, 
to strengthen the timid, and drive all men into one fold, he makes 
his offerings—the gravings of “the Saviour” six times from sep- 


Xv1 


64-78 


79-83 


19-27 


DVO SISSOPSLHE “PASTORALS 


arate parts of the picture word—and piously hopes that the agony 
on the cross will be recompensed by those for whom He suffered... 

For further offerings, he graves “the Saviour, Jesus Christ” 
ten times from various portions of the picture, arranges a mixture 
of flowers and fruits so as to form an acrostic that reads “Christ 
Jesus,” declares himself a Christian, and submits his personal long- 
ing for the Advent to the will of the Almighty and Immutable 
God. 

An interlude in this section (58-65) gives him the coveted 
opportunity of denouncing the despotism and immorality of Caesar, 
and the sensuality of the Conscript Fathers, and of lauding a cipher 
that enables him to draw their counterfeits and lash their wicked- 
PRESS! cesarean oat BCRP NINE a 


Pastorau III. 


Vergil and the Christian (under the respective names of Menal- 
cas and Damoetas) banter each other in words that outline the 
picture (BOEI). The former twits the latter with “the bad 
name” he sails under, and with “the tricky practices” he employs 
to achieve his desires: the other retorts by accusing Vergil of writ- 
ing a surreptitious acrostic in the second Pastoral and a surrepti- 
HOUSE PANG LO Me amit ISH Meare a aetats ete eysee Aereritie eaters ie ate ayo avenlelay o's 

A musical contest is proposed, and each dwells upon “the fine 
points’ of their respective wagers, in order to point the picture 
further and illustrate some of the crafty devices made use of in 
cipher writing. Palaemon is appointed umpire: he enjoins them 
LORS RIM CAT OEDOCATIEV.ELSE srereieioyseiasa1s's/<reia' eres olsiielayein « s0e/s0 eis, oe sialon 

The contest begins. They laud in turn Jehovah and Christ, 
the infinite attributes of the Godhead, and the Filiation of the 
SOLO ere raaie oe are ereree Clare ais on stsis: 2/3) o1% orev eavocsaiarsl dhavavara el tae Werk aid 

Mary and Joseph come next—Mary, as the mother of love, 
who weans men from evil, comforts the afflicted, intercedes for 
them with God, and who was promised from the beginning as a 
Virgin whom the Almighty would make immaculate and His 
chosen vessel to atone for Adam’s sin: and Joseph, as the cheer- 
ful and willing guardian, the exemplar of self-abnegation, vir- 


Grainy Chale POboln acacia. Aor AOn OCOD CSD DOCOMO Cen CoO Ome or peoer 
The Christian woman’s faults and frailties are deplored, and 
thevcelibacy, of theLChristian’ man! is’ praised: <0. ..<6. ond scsewos ce 
Pollio, Caesar, and the whole tribe of erotic rhymers, are de- 
MOMMCCAETIE CRN LESSIVeR AlIOlay © aerate sar stersie soca sialersiovoyn)oisis) co elaie 


Pastors are charged to draw their flock away from the vicious 
allurements of the world, prepare them for a pure life, and keep 
then conmineds tO) CeIh OW CIUCLE. hic jee viele a )-teiereie ofeloicicicle tives Sele 

Admiration is displayed for the Saviour’s poverty on earth, 
for the love that will lead Him to be crucified for all, and for 


45-73 


1-27 


28-59 


60-63 


the love that will prompt His flock to be martyred for God the Son. 100-103 


“Judaea” and “Israel” are propounded in the form of riddles. 
The contest ends: Palaemon calls it a draw............%-; 


104-107 
108-111 


XVili SYNOPSIS OF THE PASTORALY 


Pastorau IV. 


With PAVLO for picture, and Pollio for a cover, the poet 
(declaring that he can sing greater things and convince the Chris- 
tian that the nightmare of Paganism will have an end) begins by 
telling how the destined time is at hand when the Virgin’s consent 
will dower mankind and bring from heaven, as a child, Him who 
is the, Way ‘and :the Lights. c5).6)2 2 cares eric cules sausie stare cements 

The Divine Story is divided into three parts, and briefly told. 

(a) Jesus will be born, and be God and man: He will be 


visited by Jews and Magi (the latter of whom will recog- © 


nize Him), and will bring peace on earth. Signs of the 
Advent are instantaneous: the soil grows more productive, 
flocks yield more milk, domestic and wild beasts are at 
peace, Israel blossoms like a rose, the dragon receives its 
death-blow, deceit withers, and the seeds of righteous- 
ness start up in all directions. 
(b) Christ begins his mission: multitudes will come to hear 
Him, the poor and lowly will hang upon His words, and 
the rich and powerful will be moved to more charity and 
mercy. 
(c) Remnants of Adam’s sin will still abide, especially wars— 
wars of conquest as well as wars of hate, malice and envy. 
To overcome these, Christ will build His Church, appoint a 
temporal head over it, man it with chosen disciples, and 
go to Jerusalem to be crucified for mankind............. 
The poet peers still further into the future, and prophesies 
many things to come. The Church will pursue its course, distribu- 
ting—but not exchanging or bartering—the goods stocked in it 
by the Master. Change after change will affect every country: the 
poor will resist oppression, Christianity will not brook repression, 
the middle classes will throw off the yoke of despotism, and free- 
dom of speech will have its way. The temporal head of the Church 
will experience different periods of prosperity, adversity, and pas- 
sive tranquillity; and persecution, when it pleases, will clothe the 
Christian Nock withethesnedsotsnartync Onin eee ete 

The fates are spinning those future times; the world hails 
them in advance; and our poet, wishing that he could live to see his 
Saviour in the flesh and sing His deeds, implores Him to come— 
tolcome,-though His own wall receive) Hit) notes see eelence elec 


PAsToRAL V. 


Vergil (as Menalcas) and the Christian (as Mopsus) come 
together, and define the picture word (AMBO) by considering 
where they will sing, and what particular topic connected with 
the Light would be the subject of discourse. Vergil suggests 
three separate portions of the picture, and a topic for each—the 
Christians’ longing for the Expected of nations, God’s love for man, 
and the struggles of our Lord on earth to free the world from 


I-14 


15-38 


39-45 


46-63 
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vice and error: the Christian prefers the full picture, with a dif- 
ferent theme, and exacts a promise that Vergil would sing in turn 
TLOMmtVeESaineeANLE Onmmemienmernccr ie a aaetee nen sacle ce cnten ene ot 

The Christian begins, and his theme is the Death of Christ. 
He points out the cross, describes the anguish of Mary, the lamen- 
tations of the holy women, the grief of those who believed in our 
Lord, and the secret remorse of some who treacherously plotted 
eTismec ea thitampprercvorer eictorcrovinisie arate ereeie oe Riles cis aPelaieie dio’s Rea one ieee 

He then summarizes the Saviour’s mission—one fold and one 
Shepherd, freedom through the truth, peace throughout the world; 
and says that when the Jews crucified Him, they not only lost the 
entire glory of their race, their standing as a nation, and the light 
of truth for themselves, but also inflicted irreparable loss upon the 
world at large. 

He ends by exhorting the guardians of his day to spread the 
light, bring converts to the fold, and teach that He who suffered 
on the cross is He who said from the bush in Horeb, I am wuHo 
TNE hao RES SAE ROCIO ER SOE CREE ORO 

Vergil praises the Christian’s song, and follows by chanting the 
Ascension. 

He pictures the ineffable joy of the beholders as they witness 
the awesome event, the holy hush that pervaded the surroundings, 
and then the rapturous shout of “He is God! He is God!” that 
went up from those who gazed, and was gladly re-echoed by the 
Hl ssandeonvOvescanictesiscwersichs ae ce sidciee 6 cei tine cad.oieaoelrens ebiee are 

Having pointed out “the Christians” (in all the fullness of the 
term), he graves the Name and “God” from five different parts of 
the picture word; from the same word he graves “Hosanna! Glory! 
Alleluiah !” ; he lauds the Most High; and concludes with a striking 
reference to the remembrance of our Lord under bread and wine.. 

The Christian is overjoyed with Vergil’s hymn of praise. Be- 
fore parting they present each other with gifts that tend to illus- 
trate the mystic affinity between different picture words, and to 
throw some interesting light upon the sequential order of those 
(PRSWGneI 3. coe dsS on GUO GES OOo ct Oc OCG O DGS COO CO DORIC HEORIAGe 


PastoraL VI. 


It comprises a prologue, the exordium, the narration, and a 
conclusion. 

In the prologue he specifies his picture (PRIMA), announces 
his theme (“The Origin of Things”), declares that a pastor’s duty 
is to make his flock acquainted with the traditional facts regarding 
the building of our earth and the coming of man, and that these 
facts—the ones forbidden by law, as well as the ones permitted by 
io=arevallecont dined miawilat NeiSINeS i attcceete «\dvicls se vee cls sieleiolsis 4 

The exordium tells how Silenus is found sleeping in a grotto 
by three Christians, who bind him with his wreaths, paint his face 
with mulberries, and never take their eyes off him until the Satyr 
assumes his true personality, changes into Vergilius Maro, and 
gives them a song.in return for being discovered and seen........ 


20-28 


29-44 


45-64 


65-80 


81-90 


I-12 


13-30 
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The narrative is the story of our earth and of man: how the 
earth evoluted from the substance of matter into a habitable globe; 
how: Adam and Eve appeared, sinned, were expelled from Eden, 
and settled down in Pontus; how they were succeeded by the 
Giants and Antediluvians, and these by Noah and his children; 
how the records of past ages, discovered and deciphered by 
Hesiod, were handed down by poet after poet of the Iron Age; 
and how the two distinctive features of this Iron Age were the 
tyranny of kings who coveted universal empire, and the brutal lust 
that brooked no rein and looked on woman as a toy............. 

The conclusion is a eulogium on those early Postdiluvian 
dwellers who studied God’s book—the heavens and the earth; 
who pondered on what they saw, and recorded in writ, myth or 
cipher, the wise conclusions they had formed regarding the build- 
ing of the world, and the traditional story of man, for whose use 
atid sbenelitethe nywOrldawasmbptiltaeeeemsre cite cir ceittee crete etter 


Pastorat VII. 


With FORTE for his picture, Vergil (“Meliboeus”) tells how 
he saw the Christians (Daphnis, Corydon and Thyrsis) under an 
oak tree; how he was invited by Daphnis to join the crowd; and 
how, in temporary lack of inspiration, he was induced to leave his 
own serious topics and witness the great game in poetic skill be- 
tavieen Corydon anced Hy sisnecrctte tne ameieeite mei itae ecient 

The game begins: it is an amoeboean one, governed by the 
same rules as its predecessor (Pastoral III), has for its object the 
graving—in straight fashion by Corydon, in transposed by Thyrsis 
—of the most important names connected with the cult, and pro- 
ceeds thus: 

Jesus Christ: The Light, the Saviour: 
The Word that is ever waxing nearer to the flesh; the 
Priest tO .COMme.e cee kee seen eee Ce ner 

Mary: The handmaid of the Lord, whom Christians revere for 
her prominence in the great design, for her power, 
purity and dignity. 

Joseph: The guardian of Nazareth, whose honor will increase 
With the orOwtnnoreGitistiatiity eerie ert 

The Christian woman: ‘The oldest in point of time; 

The Christian man: He endureth forever............ oe ee 

Christians: Who trace their existence as a cult to the earliest times 
and habitats of the human race; who passed through 
the persecutions of later ages; who now strut openly 
in the land of the palm tree: 
who were nursed in Pontus, Phrygia and Assyria; 
who secretly propagated the truth in Persia and 
Egypt; who openly profess it in the Land of Jehovah 

Judaea: The land of two seasons—one, the wet, after which vege- 
tation thrives and orchards smile; and, yet, that land 
will lose its glory when it loses the Saviour: 


31-81 


82-86 
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45-52 
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Tsrael: The land of two seasons—one, the dry, when herbage 
withers and languid droops the vine; but, yet, that 
land will bloom and blossom like a rose when Mary 
COmesrandethemvy Ord isamade tleshiyemeescscsrcceee se 

The Saviour: Dearer to the Christian than aught else: 

God: Whose name the Christian calls upon untiringly 


Vergil gives his individual opinion regarding straight versus 
fran sposcanpoiltine Ore Hemnamcseewas sete ce dee creer neces 


PastoraL VIII. 


With PASTORVM for a picture, he promises two songs (one 
from ORVM by Damon, the other from PAST by Alphesiboeus) 
that will please all members of the cult—those who delight in see- 
ing the ways of the Name made straight, those who pride in inge- 
nious and devious pointing, and those who are capable of disguis- 
ing the truth under the thinnest veil commensurate with safety.. 

He then graves “Jesus Christ’ from the picture, and submis- 
sively begs Him to grant that, in days to come, men all over the 
world will acknowledge the fact that Vergil wrote for the honor 
anarelory Of Corist; and. of Ghristyaloneresecies seen cee ceten es aecls 

Maro (under guise of Damon) begins. 

After invoking the Star of the East to usher in Christ’s natal 
day, and declaring that he will write for the good of Christians 
until death claims him, he graves “Bethlehem,” and prophesies how 
it will witness the most joyful of events, and also one of the most 
Eta CUCM ee ae ooo ccisiele cleave cv aiclecisimie'sis oles ROOD CSAC Slorwisiete eteiei sversie’s 

He next graves “Mary” and “Joseph,” describes their preter- 
natural marital relationship, tells how Mary was approved to 
Joseph, urges the latter to prepare for Him who would leave the 
Alpha and Omega and come on earth for sake of mankind, gives 
some reasons for the marriage between the Mother and Guardian, 
and then—after pointing “Mary,” “Eve” and “Eden” from the right- 
hand portion of his picture—comments with drastic irony upon 
the false interpretation given to his work and words............. 

In three separate parts of this smaller picture, he graves 
“Amor,” tells who this Love is—first, in expressive words, “a 
Child who is not of our kind or lineage”; secondly, in impressive 
pointing, “the Saviour, God the Son’—and employs a climax to 
mark a mother’s love for her offspring, Mary’s love for the Child, 
and her’ Son’s love-for Mary and mankind..................... 

He concludes with the straight pointing of a series of ana- 
grams, in order to draw attention to the graving of “Christ” in 
Sthale Galas Oley a cients ea creave cic telstarle cistern «sia isuageosiaforsiste ni eie/as¢ 0's 

After a brief allusion to the magnitude of his task, the Chris- 
tian (under guise of Alphesiboeus) takes up the song, and states 
his object—to enlighten Christians with the Mysteries, and mystify 
pagans with magic. 

He calls for certain sacramentals to beautify and use upon the 
altars: these, with “the charms” of song, will accomplish the 
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object he has in view, viz.: to bring “Jesus” from “heaven” (for 
the Christian reader) ; “to bring Daphnis from the city” (for the 
(epverNay (Osa) ie anninMao cao oou une doc 50 500 din OU COSS aN ONooQUCUoU Gd 

He waves his wand, utters the words of power, and brings to 
view three pictures from which the Christian can study the divinity, 
procession and equality, of the Three Divine Persons. He waves 
it again, recites his spells, and straightway the three pictures be- 
come one, the Three Divine Persons become One God, the Trinity 
becomes’ thegUnity sAoases coe casas sieesiccrpatetee eae ae rec re areanes 

Since the Saviour’s love for him will be in proportion to the 
measure and intensity of his own love for the Saviour, he prays 
that an eternal, consuming loye may be his:........2....--+-+-e- 

The hope of a loving Saviour, who would be born in Israel 
and of the house of David, was transmitted to the Christian by 
Adam: the means of naming, lauding and worshiping the 
Saviour, in cryptic characters and written speech, is given now to 
him by Maro—and the grateful Christian of those days praises 
Maro for imparting to him an art that later Christians have 
deemedirani: magic, or nonsensesemien ae eee ers eee ent 

As song and its “charms” fail to bring the Expected of nations, 
the Christian woman is called upon to throw ashes over her head, 
and give herself to humiliation, lamentation, and utter disregard 
of the world. This brings results: it opens the enchanter’s eyes 
to the signs of Love and of Love’s precursor (the Baptist), and 
makes him confidently assert that “Jesus is coming from heaven”.. 


PastoraL IX. 


The Christian (“Lycidas”) and the poet, as Maro (“Moer- 
is’), meet and enter into discourse. The latter tells how, owing 
to the proclamation issued after the battle of Philippi, he was 
forced to abandon his farm in Andes; how there was no truth in 
the rumor that it had been restored to him by Octavius in recogni- 
tion of his poetical ability; and then, helped by his picture word 
(IN VRBEM), he makes the pen cipher what the tongue dares not 
Uttenmrecandiney his copimionsObethem Cacsatapearemiacee erences 

The Christian sympathizes with the poet, whom he eulogizes 
for inculcating piety, morality and prudence among the members 
of the cult; for spreading the true belief in speech so thinly 
disguised that effect reveals the cause, and symbols areas signifi- 
cant as the entities they represent; and for the modesty which 
makes the poet assert that his chief merit consists in constantly 
sounding the name of “Christian.” He then requests of him a 
song, and draws a distinction between the mere “poeta” and the 
66 

The bard yields to his entreaty, and sings two stanzas em- 
bellished with onomatopoeia, prosopoeia, metonymy and other fig- 
ures of speech—a canticle which (as he says) has been sung time 
and again, though in different words, throughout the ages. 

The first stanza, addressed to Mary, implores her to come to 
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Jerusalem, to Nazareth, to Bethlehem—to come, and let the tides 
of insane denial and furious violence break over Israel. 

The second stanza, addressed to Jesus, acclaims the many sig- 
nal favors bestowed by Him upon Israel in the past, acclaims the 
Star that would herald His birth, and begs Him to add one more 
favor by coming upon earth and establishing His church........ 

The Christian (acting on the bard’s suggestion) proceeds to 
magnify the Name by forming ten different combinations from the 
BEM portion of the picture word, each of which (with INVR 
as a constant for “veni”) reads “Iesou, veni!” in straight fashion; 
and the Pastoral concludes with the prophecy that the Saviour 
EMMA T ALMA Caetano see ete eae Ue eee canal j 


PasToraL X. 


With LABOREM for the keyword, and OREM for a picture, 
he announces his intention of praising Hesiod (under cover of 
“Gallus”) for the benefit of the Christian maiden (under cover of 
“Lycoris”), and declares that his songs are intended for serious 
minded Christians, not for the pagans who have ears and hear not. 

He pictures the closing days of Hesiod upon earth; how his. 
loss was deplored by all, even by the pagans of every rank and 
station; how his dying moments were cheered by the members of 
his own individual flock, and by the poets of every kind—Pastoral, 
Amatory, Epic, Lyric, Mimic and Tragic—to whom he had re- 
vealed the cryptic means of writing and propagating the gospel of 
truth regarding Him who was to come; and how his parting 
words to those poets were to keep up the good fight and continue 
rep tepabavabates Gwalse WN Ghost scr ctaciet moO COMODO DCC ere Cee COCO e 

Vergil wishes he had lived in those earlier times, one among 
the poets, or a mere disciple of the wise Hesiod. Since, how- 
ever, his lot is cast in later days, he would (if he could) spend 
his life in those spots so dear to Christians—in Judaea, Israel, and 
Jerusalem. But, though the Christian is free to visit and traverse 
these hallowed localities, he is compelled to abide in Rome, a wit- 
ness of the civil wars and of the lust for supreme power between 
AMaOKy Atel! OBEN soconks soAbouoneac obeotopodn Ww endcadedsoGs 

And now his own lust urges him to the field of battle; but his 
lust is intense love, the field is OREM, the battle is for Love, 
and he fights the good fight until he has graved “Jesus Christ” 
eleven times, in straight fashion, from the picture word........- 

He closes with some words of admonition regarding the Chris- 
tian and Hesiod, whom he has figured respectively as Lycoris and 
Gallus; and concludes with a brief comment on the difficulties 
and dangers, to both writers and readers, of protracted figurative 
SCORN M ie cea Ne rata Cease Glaasie'ssinisis's Soap esse sins as 
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51-67 
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79-77 


PASTORAL, 


PAGAN ARGUMENT. 


Vergil eulogizes Octavius Caesar for having restored to him 
the lands near Mantua from which he had been dispossessed by 
one of the soldiers who fought on the winning side at Philippi, 


Be C42, 


Tityrus personates Vergil; Meliboeus represents the 


other Mantuans who had been deprived of their grounds at the 


same time. 


OBJECTIONS :-— 


Ci): 


(2); 


(3). 


Common gratitude, if not flattery, the food of courts, 
ought to have made the poet mention Octavius by 
name: but he does not. The “deus” (v. 6) is inapplic- 
able, since divine honors were not claimed by Octa- 
vius until 12 B. C. when he succeeded Lepidus as 
pontifex maximus. If it be claimed that this Pastoral 
was written after that date, the term “juvenis” 
(v. 42) is then inapplicable, unless it be merely retro- 
spective—and an interim of thirty years between a 
favor received and thanks for the favor exhibits a 
belated gratitude that does not commend itself to 
any donor. 

Vergil (through Tityrus) does not say that his farm 
was taken from him; neither does he say that it was 
restored to him. If the latter were the case, it is 
vaguely (too vaguely for diction, grace or gratitude) 
expressed by “fecit” in the very line (v. 6) that 
affords a notable opportunity for thanking an earthly 
benefactor. 

But a still more notable occasion occurs when Meli- 
boeus asks “What was your chief motive for seeing 
Rome?’ Here, if ever, should he have stated his 
purpose, if that purpose was the restoration of his 
ground: but he does not. His answer is “liberty” ; 
and this liberty may be construed as a preference for 

I 


(4). 


(5). 


(6). 


VERGILII 


Rome instead of “the ungrateful city’ (Mantua, 
like Octavius, is not mentioned by name), for wealth 
instead of poverty, for independence instead of Gala- 
tea’s thraldom—for anything, indeed, but the restitu- 
tion of his farm. 

When did this feeling for liberty strike him fully? 
Early, according to some translators (who read 
“candida libertas”) ; late, according to others (who 
read “candida barba” as “a whitish beard”). Early 
or late, it was (according to all) “when Amaryllis 
swayed” him, and “after Galatea left” him—thus giv- 
ing two senses to a single “postquam’”’ that, by its 
very position in the verse (v. 30), belongs as much 
(if not more) to Amaryllis as it does to Galatea. 
Early or late, his hope of liberty has no reference to 
the loss of a farm, but is intimately connected (“let 
me confess it,’ says the poet) with Galatea and the 
ungrateful city. 

When he goes to Rome, what answer does he get 
from the “juvenis’? One implying that there were 
many other Mantuans besides Vergil (“‘pascite, 
pueri’) who journeyed on the same errand, and were 
restored to their lands. But this is opposed by the 
words of Meliboeus (vv. 2, 3, 64-72), and is incon- 
sistent with the historical records—as much so as that 
Vergil went to Rome when “his beard showed 
white.” To reconcile those objections with the 
pagan argument is a task that has tested the patience 
and ingenuity of many a commentator, but every 
explanation offered either implies a file of doubts or 
lacks the necessary credentials for belief. 

Some other crucial afflictions, arising from the 
accepted interpretations, may now be mentioned. 
How could Tityrus have gone from Mantua to Rome, 
when he says “It was not in my power to depart 
from slavery”? (v. 40) How can a farm that grew 
“beeches, pines, shrubs, groves, chestnut and fruit 
trees,’ that was watered with “fountains and 
streams,” and was fed on by “lambs, sheep and oxen” 
—how can such a farm be described as one whose 
pastures were all covered with “bare rock, marsh and 
rush”? (v. 47) 


PAST. I 3 


Since “the impossible” is evidently referred to in 
vv. 59-62, how can the fact that fishes are occasionally 
cast high and dry upon the shore be placed consist- 
ently in the miraculous category? 

How can “dry, thirsty, or parched” be applied to the 
Africans, and especially to the Africans known by 
Rome? (v. 64) 

And how can we read the next verse as we commonly 
do, knowing well that there is no such river as the 
Oaxes in Crete? 


CHRISTIAN ARGUMENT. 


The poet (“Tityrus”) wants to say many things to the 
Christian (“Meliboeus”)—to write the Name and magnify that 
Name, to tell how Christians would occupy every quarter of the 
empire, to lament over the conquest of Judaea by Caesar, to 
comment caustically upon the false theme and false interpretation 
given to his words by those outside the cult, to laugh at the 
idea that he and his poetic brethren labored for the pagan crowd, 
and to assure his youthful readers that the Saviour’s coming 
would occur in their life time, though not in his. To say all 
these, and especially to give expression to his soul’s desire, viz.: 
“Christ Jesus, come to us!” is the task that he labors to achieve 
in this poem. 

What charmed letters can embody and piece out 
his thoughts? The “recubans sub—” of the first verse suggests 
clearly enough that TEGMINE FAGI are the key words; but 
how much of this combination forms the verbal picture that can 
send abroad the living light of truth? The doubt lies between 
EFAGI (as represented by “urbs’) and NEFAGI (as repre- 
sented by “Roma’’). The former holds the Name (even to the 
“h” of Christos) ; so does the latter: the former magnifies the 
Name thrice; the latter, twelve times: the former holds “Chris- 
tians” (in the diminutive form of Christui and Cristui); the 
latter holds the full Cristiani: the former can say much; the 
latter can say more, and (most important of all) can say the 
“come to us!” which EFAGI is unable to point. And so, struck 
by the size of “Rome” and by the “liberty” which it affords over 
the ‘“urbs,” he selects NEFAGI! for his picture, and devotes the 
first half of the poem to specifying it, in the whole and in its 


parts, by anagram after anagram. 


se) 
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[Meliboeus (the Christian) defines the true picture (NEFAGI) 
and (parenthetically) that portion of the key word which is abandoned 
(TEGMI). Tityrus (Vergil) explains how the letters of the picture con= 
tain “‘the Divinity,’’ ‘‘Cristiani,’” and the phrase ‘‘Come to us!”” To 
this list of terms Meliboeus adds ‘‘Christuae’’ and ‘‘Christua’’ (the 
diminutives for Christianae and Christiana).] 


Met. Tityre, tu patulae recubans sub tegmine fagi 
silvestrem tenui musam meditaris avena: 
nos patriae fines et dulcia linquimus arva, 
nos patriam fugimus: tu, Tityre, lentus in umbra 
formosam resonare doces Amaryllida silvas. 
Tir. O Meliboee, deus nobis haec otia fecit; 
namque erit ille mihi semper deus, illius aram 
saepe tener nostris ab ovilibus imbuet agnus. 
ille meas errare boves, ut cernis, et ipsum 
ludere, quae vellem, calamo permisit agresti. 
Met. Non equidem invideo; miror magis, undique totis 
usque adeo turbatur agris. En, ipse capellas. 


Met. Under a spacious beech tree’s shelter stretched, 
You practise rustic music, Tityrus, 
Upon a slender reed. Our country’s bounds 
And pleasing fields we leave, our land we shun. 
At ease within the shade you make the glades 
Reverberate with Amaryllis fair. 
Tir. O Meliboeus, God has made for us 
Those bits of rest—for He will always be 
My God, and from our folds a tender lamb 
Will often spill its blood upon His shrine. 
He has allowed my cattle (as you see) 
To roam at large, and left me free to play 
Upon a homely straw what I would wish. 
Met. I am not blind, indeed; I’m overjoyed; 
E’en so, there’s trouble in the fields all round. 


I. 


PAS TOL s 


NOTES. 
TEGMINE FAGI 
NEFAGI:  Tityrus 


(or Vergilius) and 
Meliboeus (or Cristianus) 
meet under the tegmen 
of a patula 
fagus (VEFAG), 
where the poet is lentus in umbra, 
practises silvestris musice 
on a tenuis avena, and 
makes silvae resound with the 
formosa Amaryllis (in NEFAGI 
and IEFAGI). 
TEGMI: the fines, 
dulcia arva, and 
patria are left behind. 


NEFAGI 


The otia (NE, FAGI) are given to 

Vergilius by Divinitas; and 

on the altare fall many 

a tener agnus (NEF, NEFA, 
NEFAG, 
NEFAGI). 

The boves (or Cristiani) wander 

here and there, and Vergilius 

can play on a calamus agrestis what 

he desires, viz. nobis-veni (NE-FAGI!). 

“non invideo” (with its double negative) 

is the reply of Meliboeus to “ut cernis” ; 

and (to prove his insight) he marks 

how even so (“usque adeo”), or in 

similar fashion, the 

agri (NE FAGI) run straight, 

and the turba wanders here 

and there. 


Cipher Reading. 


IVI-TIL-IVI-Cl 
IVIVVSV-VI-VCI (VCI=R) 
N-IV-VSVV-IV-Cl, N-IV-VCCITTI-Cl 
I—VI-TI-VV-AC—I (I—I=T) 
VI-VV-VV-AG 
VI-FFAC 
NE-VV-IVCI, NEVVI-VCI (NI=M) 
IV-IVVSITTICI NEFTICI (NI=M) 
NEFTI-Cl (CI=N or S) IV-EFA-Cl 
NEFACI 
IVIVVS-VV-I-VCI IV-IV-VS-VV-IVCI 
IIVVSVVITCI (VCI=R) I-IV-VSVVITCI. 
TLI-IC-MI 
TIFCV-VI TI-FC-MI (MI=TI or A) 
TI-TICV-VI. 


IVI-VV-S (IS=IT or A), VV-IV-Cl 

note 1, IV-I-VV-SLITI-Cl (CI=N) 
IVEITACI 

N-IV-VS-IT N-IV-VSF, NLIITA NLIIFA, 
NE-VV-AC NEL-IVI-C 

NE-IT-IVCI NEFIVCI (IVI=M, S or T). 
NEFACI (NI=M or S), NITIV-VI-TCI 
note 1 

N-IV-VSFACI IV-I-VV-SLITICI 
NIVVS—L-IT-IC-I. 


IV-VVI, VVI-VCl 
IVI-VVFI-VCI. 


(VVI=MI or A) 


OV 


15 


20 
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protinus aeger ago: hanc etiam vix, Tityre, duco; 
hic inter densas corylos modo namque gemellos, 
spem gregis, a, silice in nuda conixa reliquit. 
saepe malum hoc nobis, si mens non laeva fuisset, 
de caelo tactas memini praedicere quercus. 

sed tamen, iste deus qui sit, da, Tityre, nobis. 


Unwell myself, mark how I drive the goats 

On that account: e’en this I barely guide; 

For lately bearing twins (a flock’s bright hope) 
Among the crowded hazels here, she left 

Them to my sorrow on the barren flint. 

If mind of mine had not distracted been, 

I’d notice how oaks struck from heaven’s vault 
Predicted oft this mischief unto us. 

But, ne’ertheless, expound for us in words 

Who this Divinity is, Tityrus. 


[Having succeeded in showing that nothing more than NEFAGI 


is essential for his purpose, Tityrus (before complying with the request 
of Meliboeus) proceeds to tell how nothing Jess than it (NEFAG and 
EFAGI for instance) would furnish all the liberty he wants, especially 
that of pointing ‘‘Come to us!’’] 


Abia: 


Abia: 


Urbem, quam dicunt Romam, Meliboee, putavi 

stultus ego huic nostrae similem, quo saepe sole- 
mus 

pastores ovium teneros depellere fetus: 

sic canibus catulos similes, sic matribus hoedos 


The city, Meliboeus, they call Rome 

I’ve quaintly likened unto that of ours 

Whither we shepherds are accustomed oft 

To drive the tender nurslings of the flock: 

So whelps like hounds I’d known, lambs like their 
dams, 


Io 


Il 


Io. 


II. 


PAS La L 


NOTES. 
NEFAGI 


. He drives capellae (or Christuae)—and 


the sickly pointing (“ipse aeger’’) of the 
Cristianus is reflected in that of the 
flock. 


. He barely succeeds in guiding capella 


(or Christua) in good fashion, and (to 
specify it better) he notes how it bore 
“twins”—capella (NEFA, EFAGI) 
or Christua, 
among the coryli, 

and left them on the silex. 
Had his mind been concentrated (“non 
laeva”) on the simple letters (instead of 
the divided or distracted ones), he 
could see “the twin mischief” fore- 
shown by the quercus (NEFA, EFAGI) 
struck from coelum. 


. “I am not blind,’ said Meliboeus, thus 


showing that he knew “the God” allud- 
ed to; “but, nevertheless, give us your 
own exposition of the Divinity.” “Da” 
is used (not the “dic” that would imply 
an ignorance on his part which is ex- 
pressly denied by “tamen’’) to encour- 
age Tityrus. 

In “literal” fashion he likens Roma 
(NEFAGI) to the urbs (EFAGI) 
or Salem—the one haven to which 
every poet guides the Cristui. 

He specifies the two combinations fur- 
ther, by comparing 

catuli (EFAGI) with canes (NEFAGI), 
hoedi oe “_matres a 


parva « “—iagna ~ 


Cipher Reading. 


IV-IV-VCCFACI N-IV-VCCIT-TI-Cl 
note 1 


IVV-IV-LIACI, 
N-IV-VSF-TI-Cl 


IV-IV-VCCFA, IV-VCCFACI 
N-IV-VCCIT-TI, NVCCIT-TI-CI 
IVV-IVLIA (IVV=ICV or R), VIV-LIACI 
NE-VV-IV, E-VV-IV-Cl. 


IV-VIVVVIV, VI-VVVIVCI 
IVVI-VV-VIV, VIV-VV-IVCI 


IVI-FF-VIC-I (FF=VV or M), 
IFF-VIC-I 
I-VV-IT-VI-Cl 


IVVT-IVI-Cl 


EILVICI, NEI-LV-ICI (LV=VV or S) 
E-VV-IT-Cl, 1V-E-VV-ITCI 
EILVICI, NEI-LV-ICI. 


25 


30 


35 


MEL. 


Arie 


MEL 


MEL. 
apr 


MEL. 
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noram, sic parvis componere magna solebam. 
verum haec tantum alias inter caput extulit urbes, 
quantum lenta solent inter viburna cupressi. 
Et quae tanta fuit Romam tibi causa videndi? 
Libertas, quae sera tamen respexit inertem, 
candidior postquam tondenti barba cadebat, 
respexit tamen et longo post tempore venit, 
postquam nos Amaryllis habet, Galatea reliquit: 
namque, fatebor enim, dum me Galatea tenebat, 
nec spes libertatis erat nec cura peculi: 
quamvis multa meis exiret victima septis, 
pinguis et ingratae premeretur caseus urbi, 
Non umquam gravis aere domum mihi dextra 
redibat. 
Mirabar quid moesta deos, Amarylli, vocares: 
cui pendere sua patereris in arbore poma, 


So great with little things I used compare. 

But this, like cypresses midst trailing vines, 

Has over other cities raised its head. 

What motive great for seeing Rome was yours? 

Liberty ; which, although it backward looked 

On me aspiring to no end, still looked 

Far brighter after there did fall a beard 

On cutting, and came after quite a time— 

Came after Amaryllis captures me 

And Galatea left: for, truth to tell, 

Nor freedom’s hope nor care for what’s my own 

Was there while Galatea held me fast: 

Though from our stalls went many a victim 
forth, 

And for a city that ungrateful proves 

Was many a cheese in fine condition pressed, 

My right hand ne’er came laden home with coin. 

I marveled, Amaryllis, why you called 

So sadly on the gods: the Tityrus, 

For whom you left the fruit hang on its tree, 


12 


13 


14 


15 


12, 


PASO. 


NOTES. 


Roma (NEFAGI) exceeds (by an N) 
aliae urbes (EFAGI), 

just as cupressi (NEFAGI) 
exceeds lenta viburna (EFAGI). 
A certain liberty is found in NEFAG 
(where Vergilius is iners), since it 
points the name Cristiani, and nobis- 
veni (with ni “backwards’’); but true 
liberty comes from NEFAGI, which (in 
one way) is 
after NEFAG (where Vergilius is im- 
berbis), and (in another way) is 
after VEFAGI (a longum tempus), 
after 1EFAGI (where Amaryllis 

holds Vergilius), and 
after EFAGI (where Galatea held Ver- 
gilius). 


. He disregards his own name (“peculi”) 


in EFAGI (the “Galatea” as well as 
the “Salem” combination), and sees no 
hope of liberty there. He may alter 
and divide—as he does by sending 
from septa to the ingrata urbs 

many a victima (EFA, EFAG, EFAGI), 
and many a pinguis caseus (EFA, 


EFAG, 
EFAGI)— 

but he can never get a VENI (the ana- 
grammatical aes) on “the right-hand” 
side. 
Why not use this IEFAGI (hints Meli- 
boeus), where the moesta Amaryllis 
calls on Cristiani and leaves 
the poma on arbor 

(for making veni-nobis) ; 
and then, playing on the pointing of 


Cipher Reading. 


note 10 

E-IT-ACI EFVICI 
N-VI-VVVACI (VI=N or S) 
VI-VV-VACI VI-VVVACI 


IV-VIVVVTIC, NEIT-VIC. 
NIVSTIAC 
NIVVS—V-VI-I-IC 


above, I-VV-IV-VVTIC 

VV-IV-FIVC] (IVI=M) VV-IV-VV-IVCI 
note 1 

IIVVSVVITCI (ITI=E) 
IV-VCCITA-Cl, IVVSVVACI 


note 10 


EITACI, 1V-VS-IT-ACI note 10 
I-VV-CCITA, I-VV-S-IT-VIC, I-VV-SFACI 
IV-VC-CII-ITI (CII=P) IV-VCCIIITI 
(IV=N or S) 

I-VV-C-CII-I-IV-C !V-VSIIIAC 
IV-VSFII-ICI 1V-VSFI-IICI 


VI-TI-IVI 


Il-VV-S-VVI-TCI (VVI=E), 
II-IV-SV-VI-TCI 
I|-FF-ACI, Il-IVC-CF-IVC-I (IVC=R) 
Il-IV-CC—V-VI-TCl 


note 1 


IO 


40 


45 


50 
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Tityrus hinc aberat. ipsae te, Tityre, pinus, 
ipsi te fontes, ipsa haec arbusta vocabant. 


Was gone, was gone, from here. Ah, Tityrus, 
Those pines, those springs, those shrubs were 
calling thee! 


[After explaining why he could not use IEFAGI, Tityrus graves 
the Name of his Divinity, and gets therefrom an oracular response that 
bids the poets (‘‘pueri’’) to continue teaching the Christians (‘‘boves’’) 


and thwarting their enemies (‘‘tauros’’). 

Meliboeus congratulates the bard on the conciseness of his ‘‘nobis’’ 
and “‘veni’’ plots (‘‘rura, magna satis’’), on the normal pabulum given 
to the expanded Cristiani (‘‘graves fetas’’), and on a picture that en= 
ables the Name to be magnified twelve times (‘‘bis senos dies’’).] 


Tir. Quid facerem? neque servitio me exire licebat 16 


MEL. 


ApiaR. 


MEL. 


nec tam praesentes alibi cognoscere divos. 

hic illum vidi juvenem, Meliboee, quotannis 17 
bis senos cui nostra dies altaria fumant: 

hic mihi responsum primus dedit ille petenti, 
“pascite ut ante boves, pueri; submittite tauros.” 
Fortunate senex, ergo tua rura manebunt; “18 
et tibi magna satis, quamvis lapis omnia nudus 


What could I do? From thrall I could not go, 
Nor gods, disposed so kindly, elsewhere view. 
Here, Meliboeus, did I see that Youth 

For whom our altars smoke twelve times a year: 
Here, He, the Alpha, gave me when I sought 
This answer, “Feed your cattle as before, 

O boys, and keep the bulls beneath the yoke.” 
O happy sage! thy plots will then hold good; 
And large enough for thee, though surface stone 


limosoque palus obducat pascua junco: 
non insueta graves temptabunt pabula fetas, 
nec mala vicini pecoris contagia laedent. 


16. 


PAS Te 1 


NOTES. 


this “veni nobis,” he says that pinus 
(FAGI), fontes (EFAGI), and arbusta 
(IEFAGI) were calling for attention. 
N is a free letter, but its parts (!V or 
VI) are servile—the slaves, as it were, 
of N. When Tityrus says that he could 
not go from servitium (IEFAGI), 
he specifies the combination, and states 
one of the Cipher’s laws, which forbids 
(“neque licebat”) the original picture 
word of a poem from consisting of 
aught save free letters. 

praesent. divos:—no other combination 
save NEFAGI can point Cristiani 

with such good characters. 


NEFAGI 


. Here he sees the juvenis— 


the Iesous Christos; 
and here, on searching, he gets 
“pascite ut-ante 
boves, pueri-sub 
mittite tauros.” 


. Senex: an anagram on the 


“Vergilius’ in NEFAGI. 
The rura (NE, FAGI) hold good for 
“nobis veni”—though 
nuda lapis (FAGI), palus (NE), 
and limosus juncus (NEFAGI) 
cover the pascua: and, 
while his Cristiani could be pointed 
otherwise, they are well satisfied with 
what they have, and they are not hurt 
by the Pagani (NEFAGI) who are in 
touch with them. 


Cipher Reading. 


V-VI-TCI, I-IV-SFACI 
IIVSV-VI-TCIL (VI=N or S) 


II-IV-SVVITCI 


NE-VV-IVCI 
NE-VV-ACI VIIIVST-IVI-Cl 


N-VI-V-VV-ACI NET-IT—ICI 
note 4 IVIF—VVACI 
I-VV-IV-TII-VC-I NITIVVI-VCI. 


NE-VV-IV-Cl (CI=N or S) 
IV-IVVCC (IVC=R), LIIVCI 


V-VI-T-Cl V-VI-TCI, N-IV-VCC 
NIF-VV-IVCI NIFFIVCI (IVI=M or S) 
IV-IFF-IV-Cl 

NIIVS-VV-ACI 


NEFACI 


II 


12 


55 


hae. 
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fortunate senex, hic inter flumina nota 

et fontes sacros frigus captabis opacum: 

hinc tibi, quae semper vicino ab limite sepes 
Hyblaeis apibus florem depasta salicti, 

saepe levi somnum suadebit inire susurro: 
hinc alta sub rupe canet frondator ad auras: 
nec tamen interea raucae, tua cura, palumbes, 
nec gemere aeria cessabit turtur ab ulmo. 


And marsh, with slimy bulrush may hide all 
The feeding grounds: strange fare will not entice 
Thy full-grown stock, nor will a fellow-flock’s 
Insidious touching deleterious prove. 

O happy sage! amidst familiar brooks 

And sacred founts located here thou 'lt get 
Mysterious Comfort: here, an osier hedge 
(Whose bloom is ever sucked by Hybla’s bees 
From bourn close by) will often, with a soft 
Susurrus, call on thee to take sweet Rest: 
Here will the vineyard’s Renovator, neath 

A lofty mount, raise up his voice to heaven: 
And still, amidst those happenings, the dove 
And raucous pigeons (thy peculiar care) 

Will not cease cooing from the soaring elm. 


Ante leves ergo pascentur in aequore cervi, 

et freta destituent nudos in litore pisces, 

ante pererratis amborum finibus exsul 

aut Ararim Parthus bibet aut Germania Tigrim, 
quam nostro illius labatur pectore vultus. 


On ocean, yea, fleet stags will browse, and friths 

Leave skinned fish on the coast—the exile or 

The Parthian (lands of both traversed) will 
drink 

Of Arar, or of Tigris Germany, 

Ere face of His be blotted from our breast. 


PAST. f 13 


NOTES. 
NEFAGI 


19. He proceeds to point the Name from 


different portions of the picture. 
NEFAG: gnota flumina 

and sacri fontes 

give the opacum frigus 

of Iesous Cristos, 
“the God of all comfort.” II. Cor. I, 3. 
A sepes salicti (NEFA), whose 
flos (NE) is ever sucked by 
apes of Ibla from the adjoining FAGI, 
will, with a 


NEFA: levis susurrus, invite somnus, 
VEFA: “ “ec “ “ 
NEFT: “c “ “e “ 
VEFT: “ce “ “ “ 
the Rest, the Iesous Cristos 


who offers Himself to all 
that labor and are heavy 
laden (Matt. XI. 28). 
NEF: beneath alta rupes and 
prophesying to aurae is vinitor, 
Iesous Cristos, 
“the lord of the vineyard” 
(Matt. XXI. 40). 
NEFAGI: the raucae palumbes 
on aeria ulmus will coo 
Tesous Christos. 
EFAGI: the turtur on aeria ulums 
will coo Iesous Christos. 
tua cura: to differentiate NEFAGI and 
EFAGI, one from the other, was his 
main care in the first half of the poem. 


. Tityrus adds four more Name forms 

to the preceding eight: 

EFAG: leves cervi will browse 

on aequor, before 
Tesous Cristos 
is blotted from the poet’s pectus. 
EFA: freta will cast pisces nudi 
(or exuti pelle) on littus, ere 
Tesous Cristos 
leaves his pectus. 

IEFAGI: the exsul (i.e. the Latius) 
and the Partus, while traversing 
patria (i.e. Latium) and 
Partia, will drink the Araris 
(which is in Gaul), before 

Tesous Cristos 
is effaced from pectus. 

VEFAGI: Until Germania drinks 
the Tigris, his pectus will hold 

Tesous Cristos. 


Cipher Reading. 


NE-VV-AC NVIV-VV-AC, 
IVE-VV-VIC (VIC=R) NLII-VV-AC, 
IVI-VVFAC NIVVF-VIC, 
NE-VV-IVC NLII-VV-IVC. 


NEV-VI-T I-VV-IV-VVIT, 
IVVIV 
V-VI-TCI, FACI 


NEFIV NIVVSVVIV, IVI-VV-SVV-IV, 
VEFIT VIIVCCLIIT, VI-VV-SLIIV, 
IVEFT IVIIVCCLIT, IVI-IV-SVVT, 
VELIT VIVVCCITT, VI-VV-SVVT, 
IVEITIV IVI-VV-SVVIV, 
VV-IV-VVIT VI-VV-SLIIV, 
I-VV-IV-VVT_ IVI-IVSVVT, 
VI-TIVVT VIVVS-VV-T. 
IV-V-IV-VV N-VI-VVV, 
IV-IVV-CC-IT (IVV=E), NIVVSIL, 
N-IV-VSIL IVIVVSIT. 


IV-VI-VV-VI-VCI VIIIVSTIVICI 
IV-EI-TI-VCI IVI-FFIVCI (IVI=M or S), 
note 17: 

IFLIIVCI, E-IT-ACI IFL-IVI-Cl, 
EITVICI IVVSTITICI. 


VI-VV-VAC EFIVC 
VI-VVVAC 
VI-VV-VITC VIVTIITC 
VIVTIITC. 

IV-VSF-IT, IV-VSFIT IF-VV-IV 
IVV-CC-FTI 1VV-CCF-TI, IVVST-IVI 
IV-VSFIT IVVSTIVI. 

IVVSTIVI. 
HIL-VV-IVCI (IVI=M or S), !E-VV-IVCI 
HIL-VV-IVCI 
IIL-VV-IV-Cl, IE-VV-IVCI 
IIL-VV-IV-Cl, IIIL-VV-IV-Cl 


IE-VV-IVCI II-IL-VV-IVCI 

HIL-VV-IVCI. 
VI-VVSV-VI-I-IC-I 
VV-IV-VV-I-VCI, V-VI-V-VV-IVCI (IVI=S) 
VV-IV-VV-ACI VV-IV-VV-IVCI. 
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70 


is) 


VERGILII 


[Meliboeus exultantly proclaims that Christians will propagate 
their tenets in the furthest quarters of the Roman Empire, and longs 
personally to see the land and humble home which God would use on 
earth. - 

After scoring Caesar, and deriding the false interpretation given 
to his words, he prophesies that some of his flock (though not himself) 


will live to hear Christ teaching on Mount Olivet.] 


MEL, 


MEL. 


At nos hinc alii sitientes ibimus Afros, 


pars Scythiam, et rapidum cretae veniemus Oaxem 


et penitus toto divisos orbe Britannos. 


But we'll go hence—to the dark Afri some, 


To Scythia more; and, for our goal, we'll reach 


The swift Oaxes and the Brits who are 
So thoroughly cut off from all our world. 


en umquam patrios longo post tempore fines 
pauperis et tuguri congestum caespite culmen, 
post aliquot mea regna videns mirabor aristas? 
impius haec tam culta novalia miles habebit, 
barbarus has segetes? En quo discordia cives 
produxit miseros! his nos consevimus agros? 
insere nunc, Meliboee, piros: pone ordine vites. 
ite meae, felix quondam pecus, ite capellae. 

non ego vos posthac viridi projectus in antro 
dumosa pendere procul de rupe videbo: 


carmina nulla canam: non me pascente, capellae, 


florentem cytisum et salices carpetis amaras. 


Lo! shall I ever, peering from behind 

Some corn in ear, admire my own estate— 
The land and poor hut’s sodded roof used by 
Our Father after time so long has passed? 
And will a godless soldier have those grounds 
So sanctified? A savage have those plots? 
(Ah, whither has a difference of thought 
Beguiled benighted fellowmen of ours! 

Is it for such that we have sown the lands?) 


aI 


22 


23 


24 
25 
26 


ai. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


PAS Lond 


NOTES. 


NEF: Some Cristui will go to 

the inculti Afri. 

Sitientes Afri: “dark or unenlightened 
Afri,” like our own phrase “darkest 
Africa.” In the same sense we find 
sitiens luna used for “the wane or 
dark quarter of the moon.” 

NEFA: other Christui will go 

to Scythia. 

NEFAG: Cristiani will reach the 
rapidus Oaxes, for their 
goal (“cretae”) in the East: 

NEFAGI: and, for their Western goal, 
Cristiani will reach 

the Britanni. 

Pausing over this NEFAGI, he longs 

to see in reality what he sees 

pictured behind aristae—his 

true regna, the Judaea and 

Israel, and also the 

Nasret or 

pauper tugurium, whose 

culmen is covered with cespes. 

With sorrow he sees, too, how 

those novalia (“Judaea” and “Israel’’) 

are held by an impius miles (or 

Octavius), and how the 

segetes (or “Nasret”) are held 

by a barbarus (or Caesar). 

False intent (“discordia’”) makes Pa- 

gans construe the preceding lines far 

differently, and Vergil caustically asks 

“Do we poets write for such benighted 

ones?” 

Resuming his “Christian” pointing, 

EFAG: he grafts the piri (EI—TAG) 

for Cristui; 

EFA: and trains vites right 

for the straight Cristui. 

Those Cristui (EFA) will yet be 

Cristui, and a felix pecus, on 

the “far off’ dumosa rupes (or Olivet), 

craning forward to hear Iesous Cristos 

preaching the palatable (“cytisum”) 
and unpalatable (“sal. amaras’”) truth. 

But, when that day comes, 

Meliboeus (NEFAGI) will be mortuus 

—laid out in a viride antrum. 


Cipher Reading. 


NIVVSLI 
NIVVSLI IVEF. 


IVIIVSITVI 
NIIVS-IT-A. 

note 13 

IVITIFAC NE-VV-AC. 


note 4 
NI-TI-V-VI-TCl. 


NIT-IV-VACI 
NEV-VI-VCl, IV-E-VV-IV-CI 
NI-TI-V-VI-VCI 


N-IV-VSV-VI-VCI (VV=M or T) 
IVIILV-VI-VCI IVI-ILVVIVCI 
NEVVIVCI (IVI=M), IVE-VV-IV-Cl. 


NEVVACI 

IVI-FF-IVCI IVI-FF-IV-Cl 
IVIVV-VV-ACI 

N-IV-VSV-VI-VCI (VV=M or T) 
N-IV-VCCV-VI-VCI, IV-IVV-SV-VI-VCl. 


VIVI—IIV-IC (I1C=P) 

VI-VITVIC (VI=N or S); 
IVV-S-VV-1V 

IVVS-VV-VI. 

note 25 

IVVSFIT, IVV-CC-FIV IVV-CCF-IV 
IVVSITA IVV-CCF-IV, IVVSFA 
note 20 


IVI-VV-VVIVCI 
IVE-VV-I-VCI NI-VV-FACI. 
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VERGILII 


Ingraft the pear trees, Meliboeus, now: 

In way that’s orderly train up the vines. 

Go, go, my lambs, a blest flock by and by. 
When stretched hereafter in a cavern green, 
I shall not see you bending forward on 

The bushy mount that’s situate afar: 

No anthems can I sing; but clover rich 

And bitter osiers you will pluck, O lambs— 
And ’tis not I who'll be your shepherd then. 


[Tityrus gives a summary of the good fare provided for the Chrise 


tian in this Attic night of his.] 


ARity. 


TIT. 


Hic tamen hanc mecum poteris requiescere noc- 
tem: 

fronde super viridi sunt nobis mitia poma, 27 

castaneae molles, et pressi copia lactis. 

et jam summa procul villarum culmina fumant, 28 

majoraque cadunt altis de montibus umbrae. 


Yet here thou can’st spin out this night with me: 
Besides the Branch that withers not, we have 
Well-ripened fruit, nuts not too hard to crack, 
And plenty of coagulated milk. 

And now the far off villas’ summits smoke, 
And greater shadows fall from lofty mounts. 


PAS LAL 


NOTES. ; Cipher Reading. 


27. This Attic night of his contains much 
food: in addition to (“super”) the 
Name of Him who is “the Just 
Branch” (Jer. xxiii. 5), it holds the 
ripened fruit of ages (Judaea, Israel, 
Nazareth, Cristiani), anagrammatical 
nuts (“nobis veni”) that can be easily 
cracked, and plenty of Cristui (the 
condensed form of Cristiani). 


TEGMI 


8. Looking back at what was cut 
off, he notices how the 


summa culmina (TEGM) TI-VV-SVM TI-VVSCNI, 
of villae smoke with Deus; TI-VVGI-VI, TEGM; 

and how the montes (TEGMI) TI-IV-SCNII (IV=Z or S) 
throw umbrae that shadow forth TI-IV-CCGMI (TII=E) 


Dei-Filius. TI-IV—CCGNII. 


PASTORAL IT 


PAGAN ARGUMENT. 


It is summed up in the words “Vergil (under the guise of 
Corydon) loved a boy who was called Alexis.” Different con- 
jectures have been made as to whether this boy was a slave of 
Maecenas, or of Pollio, or of some one else; but who or what 
he was mattered little to the Roman crowd of profligates who 
were only interested in the fact that the unspeakable vice, which 
some of them practised and more of them condoned, was now 
so blazoned in honeyed poetry as to enlist sympathy for the 
participators in it, and procure a tacit absolution for their own 
guilty fame. 


OBJECTIONS :— 

(1). The above argument, implying as it does so grave an 
offense against human and divine law, rests solely on 
this Pastoral and on the special intent given to it by 
certain minds. That there was a more charitable 
intent on the part of others is testified by some of the 
oldest biographers who claimed that Vergil’s love for 
the boy was the same purely spiritual affection that 
Plato has immortalized. 

(2). The lewd intent receives no vestige of coloring from 
the words or phrasing of the poem. There is not an 
immoral sentence in the seventy-three lines, not even 
a word that can in any possible way be made to 
assume the semblance of vice. On the contrary, 
there are some disclaimers. “I am not so lost to 
grace (nec sum adeo informis),” he says in v. 25; 
and, again, the two verses that offer an opening for 
lewdness (63, 64) seem but to vindicate the poet. 
What is it that actuates the lioness, or the wolf, or 
the lamb, in pursuit of the attractive? The desire 
for pursuit, or food—for anything, indeed, except 
carnal love; and so it is with Corydon. 

19 


20 


(3). 


VERGILII 


All that we can read regarding Vergil is directly 
opposed to the immoral argument. He was modest, 
patient and retiring; his works were used for school 
books by the young in his own day; Horace has eulo- 
gized his sincerity, goodness of heart, loyalty to 
friends, affection for all men, and reverence for aught 
deserving such a feeling ; his fellow poets and fellow- 
men as a whole regarded him with deep respect; and 
finally (to quote the words of a modern reviewer), 
“the statement of his biographer, that he was known 
in Naples by the name of ‘Parthenias,’ is a testimony 
to the exceptional purity of his life in an age of 
license.” 

Apart from this charge, there are no “cruces” in 
the poem to throw doubt’s shadow over the meaning, 
and criticism can find no possible fault with the 
wording or intent, with the exception of two verses 
(55 and 73). The first of those sounds flat, stale 
and unprofitable ; its absence would not be missed, its 
presence leaves somehow a feeling of vague disap- 
pointment. The second is more of a tangible blemish 
than the first. From the moment he struck the open- 
ing line, our secret sympathy went out to the ardent 
Corydon, and swelled in volume through his pilgrim- 
age of love; but we experience a quick and rude 
awakening in the concluding verse. The object of 
our sympathy proves himself a light-o’-love, and we 
grow resentful at the make-believe who played so 
successfully on the finest fibres of our nature. 


CHRISTIAN ARGUMENT. 


To name the Saviour; to pray that He would come soon; 


to express his own ardent longing for Him; and to do all three 
in speech that disdains unnecessary disguise :—such is the ambi- 
tion that inspired the present Pastoral. 


How can he compass it? If the loved one were feminine, 


his scope would be as wide, and his desire considered natural 
in the eyes of men. But his beloved is the Saviour—and, there- 
fore, our poet must love a boy; and, therefore, his love must 
be unnatural in the sight of mankind; and, therefore, the more 
ardent his speech, the more infamous must he render himself. 


PAST. If 21 


It must have been a battle royal between the love of God 
and human respect, for Vergil was fully cognizant of the conse- 
quences—that the most dissolute of the patricians would find an 
excuse for their own abominable viciousness in a poem that 
veneered it with captivating verse; that the less profligate among 
them would wag the head, elevate the brows, and fastidiously 
murmur a vae! or a vah! and that the people at large would 
wonder at such a fall from grace on the part of their revered 
Parthenias. 

But this semblance of depravity was the only way (consist- 
ent with the general safety of the cult) whereby he could achieve 
the fourfold aim that he had in view; and so our bard of Mantua 
(like many another bard of his own and preceding days) risked 
name, fame and reputation for the greater glory of God. 

His picture is the final word of the first verse (“Corydon 
loved—ALEXIM”): the poet is Corydon (the «xépvdes, or song- 
ster that hails the coming of the Dawn); and Alexis is plain 
Greek (dAeés) for “the Saviour.” 


22 


VERGILII 


[His longing for ‘‘the Lord’s Delight” is expressed in the anagram, 
“the Saviour is coming.’’] 


Formosum pastor Corydon ardebat Alexim, 
delicias domini, nec quid speraret habebat, 
tantum inter densas umbrosa cacumina fagos 
adsidue veniebat : ibi haec incondita solus 
montibus et silvis studio jactabat inani. 


Ardently longing for Alexis fair, 

The Lord’s Delight, was Corydon the swain, 
And had not what he would desire, save this—= 
That He was coming, ever coming, like 

The leafy tops ’mongst crowded beeches come. 
There, all alone, he flung those rough cast words 
To mounts and forests with a futile zeal. 


[After lamenting his own lot, he pictures the tribulations of Chrise 
tians—of the humble crowd (‘‘pecudes’’) who are on the watch for spies 
and cold suspicion (‘‘umbras et frigora’’), of the abler ones (‘‘virides 
lacertos’’) who trust for protection to their keen wit and sharp discern= 
ment (‘‘spineta’’), and of the poetical harvesters of the Word (‘‘messores’’) 
who, in order to stem the raging tide of persecution (‘‘rapido aestu’’), 
flavor their writings with the sweet thyme of truth and the acrid garlic of 
apparently erotic diction (and Vergil cites this Pastoral as an instance). 

Are the Amaryllides and Menalcae of the day, blackened with 
their passions and pride, not wicked enough to warrant the Saviour’s 


coming? They will add to those crimes the crowning one of rejecting and 
crucifying Thee!] 


O crudelis Alexi, nihil mea carmina curas? 


nil nostri miserere? mori me denique coges? 


Cruel Alexis, dost Thou pay no heed 
To hymns of mine? Hast pity on us not? 


I, 


PAST. i] 


NOTES. Cipher Reading. 


ALEXIM 


He changes the picture into 
Soter-venit (ALE-XIM); IV-LIIVS—VVSINI ¢X=KS) 

and, though the anagram is not all he 
would desire in the way of pointing, 
he flings it, unpolished (“incondita”) 
as it is, with futile zeal (as he knows) 
before the high and mighty ones of 
Rome (“montibus et silvis’”). 


denique:—so near the end 
of the promised Advent. 
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VERGILII 


nunc etiam pecudes umbras et frigora captant; 
nunc virides etiam occultant spineta lacertos; 
Thestylis et rapido fessis messoribus aestu 
allia serpyllumque herbas contundit olentes: 
at me cum raucis, tua dum vestigia lustro 
sole subardenti, resonant arbusta cicadis. 
nonne fuit satius tristes Amaryllidis iras 
atque superba pati fastidia? nonne Menalcan? 
quamvis ille niger, quamvis tu candidus esses, 
O formose puer, nimium ne crede colori: 
alba ligustra cadunt, vaccinia nigra leguntur 


And, at the finish, wilt Thou bid me die? 

The sheep watch now for shadows and cold 
blasts ; 

Now thorny plants conceal green lizards too; 

And Thestyl pounds together pungent herbs, 

Garlic and thyme, for those who sow the lands, 

Exhausted by the rushing tide of heat: 

But shrubs with raucous grigs encore me while 

I trace Thy marks in light that’s almost fierce. 

Was it not satisfactory enough 

To bear the grievous passions and proud whims 

Of Amaryllis? Was it not enough 

To bear Menalcas too? Though black he be, 

Though white as sunlight Thou, O gracious Child, 

Trust color not too much: white privets fall, 

Black hyacinths are taken for a choice. 


[His life, works and soul, are laid bare for inspection. His ‘‘lambs’’ 
are the thousands of Christians for whom he provides instructive dis= 
course (‘‘lac’’) all the year round; the theme of his poetry is the same 
Saviour that Amphion sang of old to his flock; and a late examination 
of conscience (‘‘nuper me vidi’’) makes him hope for the crown of glory 
(“Daphnim’’) from Him who is his Judge and the Crown of all glory.) 


PAST. II 25 


NOTES. 
ALEXIM 


3. He pictures the different classes of 


Christians, and their tribulations: 
EXIM: the pecudes (or Cristui) 
watch constantly for 
umbrae and frigora; 
LEXIM: the virides lacerti 
(or Christui) 
hide under spineta; 
ALEXIM: the messores 
(or Christiani) 
flavor their food with the 
allia (ALE, XIM) 
and serpyllum that are 
pounded up for them by 
Thestylis (“ambiguous or 
distorted arrangement,” 
Oats TUNIoow), 
As an instance of the vicious construc- 
tion given to the writings of those 
“messores,’ he says that, while tracing 
the above combinations (all three of 
which, as presently shown, are the 
Saviour’s name-marks), and _ tracing 
them beneath an 
ardens Phoebus (ALEXIM), 
the arbusta (or Equites), and 


the raucae cicadae 

(or Patres Conscripti), 
applaud what they suppose to be his 
depraved love for a boy! 
. “Whether will you of the two to be 
released unto you? But they said, Bar- 
abbas.” Matt. XXVII. 21. 


Cipher Reading. 


V-IV-VVSII-VI, VIV-VV-IIVI, 


EVVSIIVI, VIVVVIIVI; - 
LIIVS-VVI-M LI-IV-S-VVI-VV 
LI-IVS-VV-IIVI 

LI-IV-SV-VI-NI (IV=N or S); 
TILIIVS-VV-SI-M (SI=E) 
TI-LIIVS-VV-SI-NI 


TI-LIIVS—VV-SI-IV-I 
TILI-IVC-CVVSIM (TII, IVC=E, R), 


ALE-VV-INI ALV-IV-VV-IIVI, 
ALV-IV-V-VI-M (IV=N or S) 

ALVI-VV-VI-M, 
ALEVV-IM TILVI-VV-VI-I-VI (TII=E) 
ALEV-VI-M TILVIVVVII-VI. 
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VERGILII 


Despectus tibi sum, nec qui sim quaeris, Alexi, 
quam dives pecoris nivei, quam lactis abundans. 
mille meae Siculis errant in montibus agnae; 
lac mihi non aestate novum, non frigore defit ; 
canto quae solitus, siquando armenta vocabat, 
Amphion Dircaeus in Actaeo Aracyntho; 
nec sum adeo informis: nuper me in litore vidi 
cum placidum ventis staret mare; non ego daph- 
nim 


judice te metuam, si numquam fallit imago. 


Am I an object of contempt to Thee, 

You ask, Alexis, and not who I am, 

How rich in white-fleeced flocks, how rich in 
milk. 

My lambs in thousands roam Sicilian mounts; 

Summer or winter there’s new milk for me; 

What Dirce’s Amphion sang, when herds he 
called 

On Acte’s Aracynthus—that I sing; 

Nor am I so bereft of grace: of late 

I viewed me on the shore when, free from winds, 

The ocean’s waters like a mirror stood; 

If what’s reflected ne’er deceives, then I 

May fear not for the crown from Thee, my Judge. 


[Begging the Saviour to come, he marks ‘‘Soter’’ six times.] 


O tantum libeat mecum tibi sordida rura 

atque humiles habitare casas, et figere cervos, 
haedorumque gregem viridi compellere hibisco 
mecum tna in silvis. Imitabere Pana canendo. 


O that Thou would’st but occupy with me 

Those sordid fields, those humble cottages, 

Would’st in those wilds transfix the deer, and 
with 

A vigorous wand infold the flock and me. 

Thou wilt impersonate the Pan in song; 


feo owe 


NOTES. 
ALEXIM 


6. His mille agnae (EXIM) are the 


“pecudes” or Cristui who are 
spread over Sicani montes. 


. That Christ would come and live with 


the poor, strengthen the wavering 
(“figére cervos”), and drive all men, 
the poet included (“mecum una”), into 
one fold in this wilderness of ours— 
such is the poet’s prayer. 


. The Soter in ALEXIM 


resembles (in pointing) Lycaeus; 
and this combination guards (as seen 
in note 3) the Cristui and Christui 
(“oves”) and their masters or teachers, 
the Christiani. 

Pan or Lycaeus (the goat-singer, the 
Tpdyos-singer) is the mythological per- 
sonification of the Tragic Poetry which 
appeals to and delights all (ay). 
It was the first mode of poetry (as 
Vergil says), since the primeval inci- 
dents that woke the desire of song in 
mankind (such as the Fall, Expulsion 
from Eden, Abel’s murder, the Deluge, 
and that ever-existing, though prospec- 
tive drama, which was to be carried 
out on Calvary) were all highly tragi- 
cal in their nature and consequences. 


Cipher Reading. 


EVVIM V-IV-V-VI-NI 
note 3 
VI-VV-VI-NI VI-VV-VSINI. 


IV-LL-IIC-CCIV-V (IVV=E, CCIV=R) 
ALECS-IV-V (IV=Y) 
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Pan primus calamos cera conjungere plures 

instituit; Pan curat oves oviumque magistros: 

nec te poeniteat calamo trivisse labellum. 9 
haec eadem ut sciret, quid non faciebat Amyntas ? 

Est mihi disparibus septem compacta cicutis 10 
fistula, Damoetas dono mihi quam dedit olim 

et dixit, “moriens te nunc habet ista secundum.” 

dixit Damoetas; invidit stultus Amyntas. 

praeterea duo, nec tuta mihi valle reperti, II 
capreoli, sparsis etiam nunc pellibus albo; 

bina die siccant ovis ubera: quos tibi servo. 

jampridem a me illos abducere Thestylis orat ; 

et faciet, quoniam sordent tibi munera nostra. 


(Twas Pan first taught that greater crowd, which 
death 

Has claimed its own, to marry reeds with wax; 

Pan guards the sheep and masters of the sheep) ; 

And may it not be matter of regret 

To have Thy dear lip chapped upon the rood! 

(To know those things, what did Amyntas not?) 

I have, made fast with seven unequal joints, 

A pipe Damoetas offered long ago 

(1 grant indulgence to myself), and said 

“This old pipe has Thee now a second time.” 

Damoetas spoke ; Amyntas foolish looked. 

Two lambs I also have (found in a vale 

That looks not good to me), their jackets flecked 

E’en now with white, and day by day they drain 

The sheep’s two udders: those I keep for Thee. 

For quite a while is Thestyl craving hard 

To take them from me; and succeed she will, 

Since gifts of ours to Thee are mean and poor. 


{For further propitiation, he graves the Name three times, and 
fn so doing employs the Eastern custom— 
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NOTES. Cipher Reading. 
ALEXIM 
9. The labellum is exhausted ALLIICSIVV 
upon calamus (or patibulum). ALLIICSIM, ALLIICSIVV. 


“In my thirst they gave me vinegar to drink” (Ps. LXVIII. 22), and to know 


and express those words, what did not our poetical fighter for the truth do (Amyntas, 
dyutvw)? 


to. The joints of his fistula (ALEXIM) I-V-L-IIV-S-VV-SIVV 
are seven in number (as shown in (VV=F, SIVV=E or A). 
the pointing), of unequal lengths 
(“disparibus”), and hold 
Soter twice (ALE, XIM). IV-LIIVS, VVSII-VI. 


dono mihi:—Vergil claims indulgence for using this antiquated pointing of 
X (KS), and quotes a poet (“Damoetas”) who used it with the same intent, and 
who flourished at an earlier period (“olim”’) when K was beginning to grow obso- 
lete (“moriens”) as a letter. 

Stultus Amyntas:—to look (as the poet was probably tempted to do) for 
“Tesous” or “Cristos” twice in ALEXIM (i. e. twice in the independent fashion 
that “Soter” is), is the act of a “stultividus’—of one who foolishly desires to see 
that which is not to be seen. 


it. He has two kids, oedus (LEX, EXI]), L-IV-VS-VV, IV-VSV-VI (VI=N or S), 
each with an alba cutis, whom L-IT-IV-V LIT-IV-V, VI-VV-VI TTVVI, 
he finds in a valles (LEXI—and L-IV-VSV-VI, 

“nec tuta” marks a doubt regarding 
the orthographical accuracy of 
valles for vallis), and who 
respectively drain each 
uber of the ovis (EX—where he IVV-CCX (IVV=E), VIV-VV: 
takes advantage of the up-and-down 
shape of X in pointing each r): 
he keeps the two (LEX, EX!) for 
the Soter; | L-IV-VS-VV, IV-VSV-VI (VI=N or S) 
but Thestylis (note 3) wants the two 


so as to make one offering (LEX!) 
for the Soter. | L-IV-VS-VVI (IV=N or S). 
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“In Eastern fends they talk in flowers, 
And tell in a garland their loves and cares.’’] 


Huc ades, o formose puer. Tibi lilia plena 12 
ecce ferunt Nymphae calathis: tibi candida Nais, 
pallentes violas et summa papavera carpens, 


narcissum et florem jungit bene olentis anethi; 
tum, casia atque aliis intexens suavibus herbis, 


mollia luteola pingit vaccinia caltha: 

ipse ego cana legam tenera lanugine mala, 
castaneasque nuces, mea quas Amaryllis amabat, 
addam cerea pruna, et honos erit huic quoque 


pomo, 
et vos, o lauri, carpam, et te, proxima myrte: 
sic positae quoniam suaves miscetis odores. 13 
rusticus es, Corydon: nec munera curat Alexis, 14 


nec si muneribus certes concedat Iollas. 


Come hither, gracious Child! Behold, the nymphs 

Bring hampers filled with lilies unto Thee: 

The candid naiad, plucking poppies rare 

And pale-blue violets for Thee, joins on 

‘(Narcissus and the flower of fragrant dill; 

And, with those other captivating plants 

Commingling cassia, then she beautifies 

Soft hyacinths with yellow marigold: 

Ripe, downy apples I myself shall cull, 

And chestnuts (those my Amaryllis loved), 

Tll add ceraceous prunes (and for this fruit 

There will be honor too), and ye I’ll pluck, 

O laurel sprays, and thee, O myrtle last: 

Since, thus arranged, sweet odors ye combine. 
Thou art a rustic swain, O Corydon: 

Alexis wants no gifts; nor, if with gifts 

You tempt conclusions, can Tollas yield. 
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NOTES. Cipher Reading. 
ALEXIM 
12. ALEXIM: nymphae bring calathi TI-L-VI-VV-VI-NI, ALLII-VV-II-VI 
loaded with lilia (ALE, XIM), | ALLII, VVII-VI 
for Alexis, the Soter, note 8 
Tesous Christos. ALE-VV-IM TI-LVI-VV-VINI. 
LEXIM: candida naias plucks L-IV-VSV-VI-NI LE-VV-INI (LI=A) 
pallidae violae, L-IV-VSV-VI-IV-I L-IT-IVV-IVV, 
summa papavera, LITI-VV-IM L-IV-VCCV-VI-IV-I, 
narcisus, L-IV-VSV-VI-NI, 
the flosculus of olens LIVVSVVIVV LEV-VI-M 
anetus, casia, LIT-IV-VI-N, L-IT-I-VV-IM, 
mollia vaccinia, LVIV-VV-IM LIIVSV-VI-NI (IS=E or A), 
and luteola caltha, LV-IV-VVII-VI L-IT-IV-VI-VT, 
for Alexis, the Soter, L-IT-IX-IV-T, LLII-VV-IM, 
Tesous Cristos. LE-VV-IVT LVI-VV-VINI. 
EXIM: Corydon (or Vergilius) plucks | VIVVVINI, IV-VCCVVINI 
cana mala with the IT-IV-V-IM EV-VI-M 
tenera lanugo, IV-VSV-VI-NI VIVVVINI, 
the nuces loved by Amaryllis, EVVINI, IV-VS-IV-CCINI, 
cerea pruna, IT-IV-VIIVI FIVVINI, 
lauri, and myrtus, FIVV-IM, TTVVIM, 
for Alexis, the Soter, I-IV-SXIIVI, EVVINI, 
Tesous Cristos. I-TI-VVINI ITIVVIIVI. 


13. Dissatisfaction with this verse arises from not attending to the markedly sugges- 


14. 


tive hint thrown out in “sic positae.”’ Arranging the initial letters of his flowers 
and fruits in the order stated, we get 


(a) from the nymphs and naiad........ L-V-P-N-F-C-V-C 
(band tron Cory done: tegen cn M-N-P-L-M ; 
the two make an acrostic that gives in regular order the sweet breathings 
of Cristos L-VD-I-IVI-TC-VC 
Tesous. I-VI-IVI-OLM 


He is a Christian (for RVSTICVS is an apt anagram for Cristuus), and knows 
that the Saviour will come at the preordained moment—but not till then, for He 
is the Almighty One (“TIollas,” tos édos ) and the Immutable (“nec concedat”). 
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[Pausing over the EXIM combination, and mindful of the injunce 
tion (‘‘submittite tauros’’) in the preceding Pastoral, he denounces Caesar 
as a tyrant and adulterer (‘‘Auster=Paris’’), and the Conscript Fathers 
as a sensual crowd of nobles (‘‘apri=-di’’); and then, after lauding a cipher 
that enables him to utter such scathing speech, he winds up his de= 
nunciation with a splendid climax.] 


Heu, heu, quid volui misero mihi? floribus austrum 15 
perditus et liquidis immisi fontibus apros. 

quem fugis, a demens? habitarunt di quoque silvas 16 
Dardaniusque Paris. Pallas, quas condidit arces, 

ipsa colat; nobis placeant ante omnia silve. 

torva leaena lupum sequitur, lupus ipse capellam, 1Y7/ 
florentem cytisum sequitur lasciva capella, 

te, Corydon, o Alexi: trahit sua quemque voluptas. 


What’s this, alas! I’ve brought on my poor self? 
I’ve reckless let the South Wind and the boars 
Rush in among the flowers and clear wells. 
Whom dost thou shun, O mindless one? Both gods 
And Dardan Paris have in forests dwelt. 

The safeguards Pallas built, she can maintain; 
The forests can divert us more than all. 

The grim-faced lioness pursues the wolf; 

The wolf’s own self, the lamb; the wanton lamb 
Pursues the blooming cytisus; and Thee, 

Ah, Thee, Alexis, Corydon pursues. 

Instinctive craving magnetizes each. 


[Resuming his labor of love, he graves the Name from four other 
portions of the picture, partially from a fifth, again from a sixth, and 
concludes with a seventh where ‘‘another Alexis’’ is found that also 
points ‘tthe Saviour, Jesus Christ.’’] 
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NOTES: 
EXIM 


His reckless ciphering of X _ brings 
its own punishment, for he sees 
how Caesar (or auster) has 
ruined his flores, and how 
the Patres 
Conscripti 

(or apri) have wallowed in 

his liquidi fontes. 
He shuns none of the vicious crew; 
they are all in silvae; and while 
Pallas—the mythological personifica- 
tion of “organic structure,’ or of any 
system (like the cipher) based on scien- 
tific principles—maintains those literal 
safeguards, so long will “silvae” afford 
him the diversion of lashing depravity. 


ALEXIM 


Taking the full picture (and using KS 
or VVS for X), he says: 
ALE: torva lea (or Dike) pursues 
ALEK: the lupus (or Caesar) ; 
Caesar pursues 

ALEKS: the capella (or puella) ; 

the lasciva “maiden” pursues 
ALEKSI: florens cytisus (or 


luxuria; 
and Corydon (ALEKS!) 
or Vergilius pursues 
ALEXIM: Alexis, the Soter, 
Tesous Christos. 


II 


Cipher Reading. 


V-IV-IV-S-IV-V, VI-V-IV-S-IV-V, 
VIVVVINI, 

IVV-SIV-CCI-IV-I (CCI=P) 
IVVSIVCCINI, 
IVV-SI—V-CCI-IV-I, 

LIIVVIM VI-VCSINI. 


V-IV-V-VI-NIi. 


VILIIVS ALE, TILE, 
IVLIFVV (IVI=M or S), ALI-IV-SVV; 


ALLI-IV-VCC, ALLI-IV-VCC (ICC=P); 
ALLI-IV-VS, 

ALV-IV-VVSI VI-LL-I-IVVSI 

(IVI=M or S), 

ALVI-VV-VCCI (VCI=R) ; 
VIL-VI-VV-VCCI, 

ALVIVVVSI, 

note 12 
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Adspice, aratra jugo referunt suspensa juvenci; 

et sol crescentes decedens duplicat umbras; 

me tamen urit amor: quis enim modus adsit amori. 
a Corydon, Corydon, quae te dementia cepit! 
semiputata tibi frondosa vitis in ulmo est. 

quin tu aliquid, saltem potius, quorum indiget usus, 
viminibus mollique paras detexere junco? 

invenies alium, si te hic fastidit, Alexim. 


Mark how the steers are bearing back the ploughs 
A-swinging from the yoke; and how the sun, 
When low, makes creeping shadows twice as long; 
Love fires me still—what ways there are for love! 
What frenzy, Corydon, O Corydon, 

Has got its grasp on thee! The vine upon 

The leafy elm is but half-dressed for thee. 

Why dost thou not, with twigs and bulrush soft, 
Contrive to weave, of what our need demands, 

A something else (more eligible too) ? 

If this Alexis relishes thee not, 

A different Alexis thou shalt find, 


18 
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NOTES: 


18, ALEXI: juvenci bring aratra, 


(swinging from the jugum in LEX) 
for Alexis, the Soter, 
Tesous Cristos. 

The cadens Phoebus (LEXI) 
throw umbrae in 

LEX—that reflect Alexis, the Soter, 


Tesous Cristos; 
and longer umbrae in 
LEXI—that reflect Alexis, the Soter, 
Tesous Cristos. 
EXI: Amor fires him to mark 
Alexis, the Soter, 


Tesous Cristos: 
“quis modus” admires the pointing 
of “Amor and “Soter.” 
EX: this vitis on foliosa ulmus, 
(that has Corydon in its grasp), 
can point Soter and Iesous, 
but not the other names: 
it is only “half-pruned.” 
EXIN: Why (he asks) not take this, 
and from vimina and 
mollis juncus weave an 
aliquid that is more eligible 
for what he needs—for 
Alexis, the Soter, 
Tesous Cristos. 
But he does not relish that dis- 
membered N, and concludes by 
pointing to 
ALEX: where an alius Alexis is 
found that graves the Soter, 
Iesous Cristos. 


Cipher Reading. 


IVL-IT-IV-VI, TILV-IV-V-VI, 
LVIV-VV 

TI-LV-IV-V-VI, ALITI-VVI, 
IVLIT-IVV-I_ IVLITIV-VI. 
L-IV-VS-IV-SI_ L-IV-VCC-IV-SI, 
LII-VS-IV-CC (LII=E) 
LI-IV-S-IV-CC, LI-IV-S-IVC-C 
(LI=N or S) 

LII-VSIVS LIIVSIVS; 
LIIVSIV-SI, 

LII-V-CC-IV-SI, LEIVSI, 
LI-IVSIV-SI (IVI=M or S) LI-IV-CCIVSI. 
VI-VV-VCCI (VCI=R), 
IV-VS-IV-CC-I, V-IV-VV-C-Cl 
(GIENMores) 

IVV-SVVSI_ IV-VSVVSI: 


ITICS, IV-VSIVCC VIVIVS, 
IV-VSIVCC, 


IVV-S-IV-CC (IV=N or S), IV-VSIVS. 


IT-ICSIN, 
VIV-VV-IIV VI-VVVIN, 
VIVCSI-IV, 


IV-VSXI-IV, ECSIIV, 
VI-VCSIN IVVSCS-IVI. 


ALIF-VV_ ALI-IV-SX, 
TI-L-VI-V-VV (VI=N or S) 
TIL-VI-V-VI TILITIVV. 


PASTORAL III. 


PAGAN ARGUMENT. 


Two shepherds, Menalcas and Damoetas (the latter of 
whom is supposed to have been Vergil, and the former some 
contemporary rival for poetic honors), meet and have a war of 
words, in which they accuse each other of committing several 


misdeeds. 


They finally agree to test their skill in song, and this 


they do in amoeboean verse. It ends by the umpire (Palaemon) 
declaring himself unable to decide which of the two is victor. 


OBJECTIONS :-— 


(1). 


C2) 


Of the two speakers in Pastoral V, Menalcas person- 
ates Vergil, and says expressly (vv. 86, 87) that the 
pipe he holds taught him to sing the second Pastoral, 
and this present one, the third. This alone, apart 
from other reasons, leads to the belief that Menalcas, 
not Damoetas, represents the poet. 

Did Vergil put a greater estimate than is warranted 
on the importance of what was uttered by the two 
rivals? 

The contest begins with the laudations of Jove 
and Phoebus, and then switches off to their loves for 
Galatea, Amyntas, Phyllis and Amaryllis; next, to 
Pollio, Maevius and Bavius; after that, to the dangers 
in lurk for the pickers of flowers and fruits; then, 
to the care and hazards of their cattle; and, finally, 
to the propounding of enigmas. 

The whole is natural enough, and suited to pas- 
toral conditions; but no stretch of imagination can 
say that (outside of the enigmas) it requires great 
thought, deep penetration and nice judgment. And 
yet, at the start, Damoetas impresses Palaemon with 
the importance of their song, when he says, “sensibus 
haec imis, res est non parva, reponas” ; and Palaemon, 
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when announcing his decision at the close, recognizes 
this importance in the words, “inter vos tantas com- 
ponere lites.” How, then, can we reconcile the 
poet’s high estimate of what is sung with our own 
sense of the commonplace? 

(3). Is there a solution for the two enigmas? Or must 
our judgment of the poet be still further lowered by 
admitting that he uttered arrant nonsense? 

It is said (on the authority of Servius) that 
Vergil propounded them as “cruces” for the gram- 
marians of his day: if so, he was eminently success- 
ful; for no solution, worthy of the name, has been 
discovered by philologists, the early or the late. But 
the question remains, “Did the poet know the answers 
to his own riddles?” 

The law governing amoeboean verse is that the 
second singer must adhere as closely as possible to 
the theme of the first, and strive to equal or excel 
him in fertility of ideas and quality of verse: in other 
words, he must duplicate the theme, but is privileged 
to present it under another aspect. This concinnity 
is fairly well preserved throughout the contest, and 
must reasonably be supposed as prevailing also at the 
close, since Menalcas (the second singer) evidently 
appears to have understood the enigma of Damoetas, 
and to have conformed to the rule of the game by 
putting it in another shape. If this be so, it looks 
as if we might still retain our good opinion of the 
poet, and believe the questions solvable, but on some 
hitherto untried hypothesis. What other is left us? 


CHRISTIAN ARGUMENT. 


Two members of the cult, Damoetas (the Christian) and 
Menalcas (Vergil), meet together, and banter each other in 
words and phrases that are intended to point out the picture 
word. As soon as this has been fully accomplished, they proceed 
to sing matters of the deepest importance concerning the dogma, 
religious practices and mysterious workings of the cult—so im- 
portant, indeed, that, were they recognized by Augustus and 
pagan Rome, the persecutions perpetrated from Nero’s to Domi- 
tian’s time would have been antedated and carried out with (if 
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possible) greater vigor and ferocity. Hence it is that the poet 
impresses upon Palaemon (“old Christian stager” though he is) 
the vital necessity for silence regarding what is sung (‘“‘sensibus 
haec imis reponas’’). 

The poetic contest is amoeboean in character. Damoetas 
chooses a theme and clothes it with words of praise or censure, 
love or scorn, approval or warning, as the theme demands or 
merits: Menalcas responds to each theme by presenting it, or 
its close counterfeit, in a different form. In this way they sing 
the loves that are sweet to them (“amores dulces,” as Palaemon 
says at the end)—the love of God and Christ, of Mary and 
Joseph, of Christian brethren, and of the land that would give 
birth to the Saviour; in this way also, they sing the loves they 
are compelled to feign, their tormenting loves (‘‘amaros”)— 
such as they have for the vainglorious Pollio, the astute and 
malignant Caesar, and every other atheistical pagan whom they 
are forced to use as blinds for concealing thought, and mirrors 
for reflecting back what is real and true; and in this way too— 
so far as the four letters of BOEI go (and they go very far)— 
they give a good insight into the practical workings of the 
cipher, its capabilities, dialectic and allotropic changes, the divi- 
sion, combination and nice arrangement of letters, unlawful 
usages, quaint unions, and some of the crafty devices indulged 
in by the poets. 

Menalcas suggests the keyword when he says: “an Meli- 
boei?” in the opening line; the wordy warfare between the two 
is intended to specify the concluding BOEI as the picture; and 
the eliminated “an Meli” is casually noticed in verses 4, 12 
and 50. 
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(Menalcas (Vergil) says that Damoetas (the Christian) is a man 
of bad character (with V for A in his name), and pointedly accuses him 
of sly and wicked practices. 

““(Who wrote a surreptitious acrostic lately?’’ retorts Damoetas; 
“and who is sly and wicked enough to write a palindrome in this Pas- 
toral?”’ 

The wordy war goes on, and every fresh accusation brings out 
some skilful arrangement and nice combination of the letters in the 
picture.] 


Me. Dic mihi, Damoeta, cujum pecus? an Meliboei? 
Da. Non, verum Aegonis; nuper mihi tradidit Aegon. 
ME. Infelix o semper, oves, pecus! ipse Neaeram 
dum fovet ac, ne me sibi praeferat illa, veretur, 
hic alienus oves custos bis mulget in hora: 
et sucus pecori et lac subducitur agnis. 
Da. Parcius: ista viris tamen objicienda memento. ~ 
novimus et qui te transversa tuentibus hircis 
et quo, sed faciles nymphae risere, sacello. 
Me. Tum credo, cum me arbustum videre Miconis 


ME. Whose flock, Damoetas? Meliboeus’s? 
Da. No, Aegon’s; Aegon lately gave me it. 
Me. Ah, always an unhappy flock, O sheep! 
While one custodian on Neaera dotes 
And fears lest she prefer me to himself, 
This alien milks the sheep twice in the hour: 
And strength’s robbed from the flock, and milk 
from lambs. 
Da. Not quite so fast: such censures, mind you, ought 
Be made at least by meritorious men. 
We've known, with stinkgoats looking sideways, 
some 
Who looked so too at thee, and in what place 
Devoted to the gods (but kind nymphs laughed). 
ME. So too, I wot, when Mikon’s early vines 
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NOTES. 
ANMELI-BOEI 


1. Menalcas (or Vergilius), BOEI, 


meets Damoetas 
(or Cristianus), 

who tends the pecus of Aegon. 
. infelix pecus, he cries 
(a) because Aegon (ANMELI) 

has gone to Neaera, who 

favors Menalcas in a way; 
(b) because Damoetas is an 

alienus custos (BOEI), who 

shows his bad name by taking 

lacte twice (BO, El) in 

hora (BOE!) from oves; 
(c) because succus (BO) is taken from 

pecus, and lacte (EI) from agni. 
. Why should you censure me, asks 
Damoetas. We know who framed an 
acrostic lately, and where—in the 
sacellum (ALEXIM) that was dedicated 
to the Christian gods, and framed it 
so surreptitiously that it escaped notice 
even from some able Christians (“et 
qui,’ with viri understood from the 
preceding line) who, like the lecherous 
pagans (“hircis”’), looked sideways 
(not downwards), and thus missed the 
acrostic. 


4. The poet fears that the same sidetrack- 


ing befell the second portion of the 
acrostic—that formed from 
EXIM: when he cut the arbustum 
and novellae vites 
of Mikon with 
a mala falx. 


Cipher Reading. 


IC-CI-CCO-IV-VSI, DI-CCOIVVSI 
IOI-CC-OIVVSI (V for A) 
IC-CICC-CC-IV-V-SI (V for A) 
BOVIVI, DI-CO-VI-VI. 


I-CI-C-CC-VI-VI note 1 
ANMELI (MI=TI or A) 
AN-MI-IV-SLI (MI, SI=E, E) 


AN-IV-I-IV-VSLI ; 


D-IC-COVI-VI DDOVIVI 

see Damoetas, note 1 

IOICCO, IVVCCI (V, V, for A, E) 
DI-O-OVI-VI (OVI=R), BO-VI-VI; 
ICCICC-CC 

IOICCO, above, I1V-VCCI (CC=O or A) 


note 13 (a), Pastoral I. 
ALLIIVVSIM (X=KS or VVS) 
note 8, Pastoral Il. 


note 13 (b), Pastoral II. 


IIVCCIVSINI (X=KS or IVS) 
I-IV-CC-IV-CCINI VI-VV-VI-M 
VI-V-VV-IM (VV=K) 
EV-VI-M LIIXI-VV (VV=F) 
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atque mala vites incidere falce novellas. 


Da. Aut hic ad veteres fagos, cum Daphnidis arcum 


fregisti et calamos, quae tu, perverse Menalca, 
et, cum vidisti puero donata, dolebas 
et, si non aliqua nocuisses, mortuus esses. 


Me. Quid domini faciant, audent cum talia fures! 


Da. 


Da. 


non ego te vidi Damonis, pessime, caprum 
excipere insidiis, multum latrante Lycisca? 

et cum clamarem, “quo nunc se proripit ille? 
Tityre, coge pecus,” tu post carecta latebas. 

An mihi cantando victus non redderet ille 

quem mea carminibus meruisset fistula caprum? 
si nescis, meus ille caper fuit; et mihi Damon 


And copse they saw me with a poor scythe cut. 


. Or here, beside the ancient beeches, when 


You broke the bow of Daphnis and his shafts, 
For which you pined, perverse Menalcas, when 
You saw them portioned for the Child, and lost 
You'd be if somehow you had not done wrong. 


. When rogues dare such things, what ought mas- 


ters do! 
Have I not seen thee, scamp, take Damon’s goat 
By knavish tricks, Lycisca barking oft? 
And when I raised the hue and cry, ‘“Where does 
The fellow scurry now? O Tityrus, 
Collect your flock,” you skulked behind the sedge. 
Worsted in singing, ought he not give back 
To me the goat my pipe by verse had earned? 
If ignorant you be, that goat was mine; 
And Damon’s self owned so to me, but said 
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NOTES. 
ANMELI-BOEI 


5. “Here too,” says Damoetas; here, beside 


the veteres fagi (ANMELI), some “viri” 
and all the “hirci” look sideways (not 
both ways) at the arcus (BOEI) and 
calami of Daphnis, which are well 
portioned out for the Iesous Cristos 
that reads straight from left to right. 
But the “perverse” Menalcas wants “the 
other way,” and gets it by doing some 
wrong (using IV for K, and that for 
C)—“still, he would be lost if he had 
not”—in order to complete the palin- 
drome, by writing Iesous  Cristos 
straight “the other way,” from right to 
left. 
. If VI for © (which always stood for 
the obsolete K) be “daring” but allow- 
able—“for rogues,’ why not VV (the 
other form of K)—“for masters”? 
. I saw you (says Menalcas, looking at 
the pointing of “arcus’) when you 
trickily stole the caper of Damon, while 
Lycisca barked 

bau! (B) bau! bau! (OEI), and you 
hid behind carecta, when I cried 

quo-nunc 

se-proripit 
ille-Tityre 
coge-pecus. 

. That caper was won by fistula: further- 
more, it was his very own; and Menal- 
cas (unless he is an ignoramus) 
can see for himself how caper has 
the brand of Damoetas upon it. 


Cipher Reading. 


TINVV-VI-VLI_ AIVV—VELI 


DDCC-VI-VI (DI, DV=AR) 
DI-CC-CCEI 1OIC-CC-CI-TI-I 
IODOV-IVI ICCD-CC-V-IVI 


IlOO-CC-EI I10-CC-CC-VI-VI (VI for C) 


DDCC-VI-VI (DI, DV=AR), DD-CC-V-IV-I 
BO-IV-VCCI (Y for U) 

DI-CC, CC-IV—VC-CI 

10-IC-CCCEI 

PCC—CC-VI-VI 

ICCICCOII—VSI 
1-CC-I-CC-C-CI—IV-CCI 
ICICCO—IIVCCI 

note 7, DDCCVI-VI 


PO-OIV-V-SI (OIV=R) 
note 1 


25 


30 


Me. 


VERGILII 


ipse fatebatur, sed reddere posse negabat. 
Cantando tu illum? aut umquam tibi fistula cera 
juncta fuit? non tu in triviis, indocte, solebas 
stridenti miserum stipula disperdere carmer.? 


That he was powerless to give it back. 


. Worst him in singing! You? Was ever yours 


A pipe made fast with wax? Were you, you botch, 
Not wont to murder on the three crossroads 
A wretched ditty on a squeaking straw? 


[A musical contest is proposed, and the fine points of their wagers 
(a “‘vitula’’ and ‘‘pocula’’) are paraded in order to specify the picture 
further, and exhibit some more of the cipher’s devices—especially with 
regard to certain letters (B, F, S, and X) whose parts, up and down, 
are homologous and homophonous.] 


Da. 


Da. 


Vis ergo inter nos, quid possit uterque vicissim, 

experiamur? Ego hance vitulam—ne forte recu- 
ses, 

bis venit ad mulctram, binos alit ubere fetus— 

depono: tu dic, mecum quo pignore certes. 


. De grege non ausim quicquam deponere tecum, 


est mihi namque domi pater, est injusta noverca; 
bisque die numerant ambo pecus, alter et hoedos. 


Dost wish we try then, twixt ourselves, what each 
Can do in turn? I stake this heifer—lest 

You may draw back, she comes twice to the pail, 
And with her udder feeds a pair of calves. 
Declare with what stake you can vie with me. 
I dare not from the drove stake aught with you; 
For I’ve a sire and stepdame harsh at home, 
And twice a day they both count up the stock, 


9 


Io 


rH 


9. Your “fistula” (says the other, harping 
on the name of Damoetas) was only 


10, 


rT. 


PAS Uris 


NOTES. 
BOEI 


a stridula stipula that you 
played upon the compita. 
Using only the right-hand parts 
of B (the CC, or OO), he stakes a 
vitula (CCOEI); and to make it 
evident that those parts are to be 
taken unitedly for A (and not for 
VL, as they could be by drawing 
back, as seen in the margin), he 
says “ne forte recuses,’ and then 
adds that the vitula (OOEI, OOEI) 
comes twice to mulctra (BOE!), 
and that her huber (CCOEI) 
feeds two fetus (OOEI, OOE!). 
To offset the other’s device, 
Menalcas separates B into DD, 
thus obtaining DOEI twice: 
he then goes on to say that he 
cannot wager anything from 
the grex (BOEI), since in his 
domus (BOE!) there is a 
pater (one DOE!) and an 
injusta noverca (the other DOE), 
both of whom, i. e., the two combined 
(in BOEI) count the 
pecus twice (BC-CEl) 

in unus-dies, 
and either one of them (DOE!) 

counts the hoedi. 


45 


Cipher Reading. 


ICl-CC-O-IV-VSI P-CC-O-IV-VSI 
P-CC-O-IV-VSI 


CC-GCLII-I (CC=O or A) 


CCOLII-I 


OCCLII-l OCCLII-I 
I-CC-CCOLIII 
CCOLIII 

O-CC-VIVI, O-CC-VIVI 


II-CC-OVI-VI (OVI=R) 
DDOV-IVI 
DCC-VI-VI 


!C-COI-VV-SI IC-CO-IV-VCCI 


iCClIOC—C-IV-VCCI 
1C-C!-OC—CI-VV-SI 


IOOITII. 


46 


35 


40 


45 


VERGILII 


Verum, id quod multo tute ipse fatebere majus— 
insanire libet quoniam tibi—pocula ponam 
fagina, caelatum divini opus Alcimedontis, 

lenta quibus torno facili superaddita vitis 
diffusos hedera vestit pallente corymbos. 

in medio duo signa, Conon, et quis fuit alter, 
descripsit radio totum qui gentibus orbem, 
tempora quae messor, quae curvus arator haberet: 
necdum illis labra admovi, sed condita servo. 
Et nobis idem Alcimedon duo pocula fecit, 

et molle circum est ansas amplexus acantho, 
Orpheaque in medio posuit silvasque sequentes: 
necdum illis labra admovi, sed condita servo. 


‘And either one the lambs. But I’ll put down 
(Since you are pleased to be insane) that which 
You'll own yourself much better—beechen bowls, 
The carved work of divine Alcimedon, 
On which a lithe vine, tagged by facile lathe, 
Wraps scattered berries with the ivy pale. 
Two signs are in the midst—the Chaos, and 
THE ONE wuo Is, the One who with light’s ray 
Planned all the world for men, and seasons 
which 
The reaper and bent husbandman should have: 
And, yet, I’ve lipped them not, but keep them 
snug. 


Da. Two bowls the same Alcimedon made us, 


And clasped their handles with acanthus soft, 

And in the midst placed Orpheus squired by 
woods: 

‘And, yet, I’ve lipped them not, but keep them 
snug. 


12 


12, 


13. 


14. 


+: 


17. 


EASA ral, 


NOTES. 
BOEI 


Taking DOEI (either one but not both) 
—‘“a better device” than his rival’s, he 
stakes fagina pocula, made by the 
divinus Alcim-edon, on which a 
lenta vitis (traced by a 
facilis tornus) 
wraps the diffusi corymbi 
with pallens edera. 
In the middle (OE) are Conon (or 
Kaos), 

and Deus, the Ego Sum. 
fuit: pr. t. of the old verb fuo, from 

which fuunt is supplied to “signa.” 
Conon: the Latinized x@vovy or 7d 

wevdv, “the Chaos, the pit, the 

void.” 
He has not put the other D or OS (“the 
mouth, or both lips”) to those “pocula.” 
Damoetas (keeping his own device 
and making it trickier) divides B (up 
and down alternately) into II-CC-CC, 
discards !I-CC, and retains the right- 
hand CC for a new picture— 
CCOEI, that points pocula (“duo,” 
he says, since each COEI points 
poculum), made also by 
Alcim-edon, and having 
their ansae clasped 

by mollis acantus. 


In the middle (OE) are Orpeus 
and silvae. 

He has not put his OS (the 
discarded II-CC) to those “pocula.” 


Cipher Reading. 


ICCO-VI-VI ICCOVIVI 


IC-CC-CI-TIl_ D-CC-VIVI—DO-VI-VI 
IC-C-CC-VI-VI D-CC-ITII (Dl=P or V) 


I-CC-CCVI-VI I-CC-CCVI-VI 
DOIVVSI DCCIVVS!I (DV=R) 
IC-CCC-IV-VSI DO-IV-V-SI. 


C-CI-IV-CC, C-CI-IV-S (IV=K) 


OIIVS, CCE CC-LII. 


1C-C 


CCCCLIII 


CCCIVVCCI 


CC-OVI-VI—CC-O-VI-VI (VI=K or C) 


(IVI=M) 


CC-O-IV-VSI (CC=O or A) 


CC-CCVI-VI CC-C-CI-VVC-CI 


(VV for AA) 


CC-IV-VCC 


(Vetore E) 


CCIVVS (VV for AE) 
1I-CC (CC=O). 
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48 


50 


55 


IDEN 


IPA. 


VERGILII 


si ad vitulam spectas, nihil est quod pocula laudes. 


Numquam hodie effugies, veniam quocumque vo- 
caris: 

audiat haec tantum vel qui venit, ecce Palaemon, 

efficiam posthac ne quemquam voce lacessas. 


. Quin age, si quid habes? in me mora non erit ulla ; 


nec quemquam fugio: tantum, vicine Palaemon, 
sensibus haec imis, res est non parva, reponas. 
Dicite, quandoquidem in molli consedimus herba. 
et nunc omnis ager, nunc omnis parturit arbos, 
nunc frondent silvae, nunc formosissimus annus. 
incipe, Damoeta; tu deinde sequere, Menalca; 
alternis dicetis; amant alterna Camenae. 


If at the heifer you intently look, 
There is no cause why you ought laud the bowls. 


. Wherever else you may have importuned 


For pardon, you will ne’er get off to-day: 

Let even he who comes—Palaemon ’tis— 

But hear those things, I’ll manage so that you 
Can not hereafter gall a man with gab. 


. Why do it not, since you’ve the means? No hitch 


Will be in me; no man I boggle at: 

But, O good friend, Palaemon, you must keep 
Those things within the core of consciousness ; 
The matter is not one of small account. 

When we have laid us on the soft grass, speak. 
Now every field and tree give signs of life, 
Now bloom the groves, now fairest is the year. 
Begin, Damoetas; then, Menalcas, thou; 

In stanzas sing; stanzas the muses love. 


18 
19 


20 


21 


22 


18. 


19. 


. Palaemon 


PASEO 


NOTES. 
BOEI 


He calls attention to his vitula, 

since it can also point pocula; 

and this duality causes Palaemon, when 
giving judgment, to mention only the 
“vitula.” 

V for A is bad, V for E is worse; but 
VV for AE (as pointed lately in silvae) 
is outrageous; and Menalcas 

(marking the OE dominantly and 
anagrammatically in odie) says, 

“You will never get that ‘hodie’ 

off on me.” 

Turning to the left, he sees 

Palaemon (ANMELI). 


. When it comes to serious, not banter- 


ing, song, there will be no hitch or fault 
in his pointed speech; and he demurs 
at no man, Palaemon or any one else, 
as judge. 

(BOE!) joins the others, 
and all three recline on herba. 

Every ager (BO, BOE, BOEI) gives 
signs of vita; so does every 

arbor (BO, BOE, BOEI); 

the silvae (BOE!) show frondes, 

and the ver is come. 


Cipher Reading. 


note 10 
CCCCLIII 


note 16 


C-CI-TI 


ANIVIIVVSLI 


ICCIOOIVVSI 

BO-IV-V-SI 

DI-CCO, DI-O-OVI-V, DI-C-OVI-VI 
ICDO, BOI-VV, B-CC-El 
DI-CCCC, BCCV-IV, BCCLIII 
DI-C-CC-VI-VI, lOICCC-VI-VI 
B-OVI-VI. 
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50 VERGILIT 


[The contest begins. Damoetas lauds ‘‘Jehovah,’? the Alpha 
(“‘principium’’), the Omnipresent (‘‘omniaplena”’), Omnipotent (‘‘colit 
terras’”) and Omniscient (‘‘mea carmina curae’’). Menalcas responds 
with “‘Jesus Christ,’ the lover of men (‘‘et me amat’’), the Light, the 
Saviour, the Son of God.] 


60 Da. Ab Jove principium, musae: Jovis omnia plena ; 
ille colit terras; illi mea carmina curae. 

Me. Et me Phoebus amat: Phoebo sua semper apud 
me 

munera sunt, lauri et suave rubens hyacinthus. 


Da. From Jove, O muses, the beginning is: 
All things are full of Jove; he rules the world; 
My very songs are for a care to Him. 

Me. The Light loves even me: the laurels and 
Sweet blushing hyacinth are with me, as 
Distinctive offerings ever for the Light. 


[One tells how the loving Mary draws men from evil, is hastening 
to the afflicted (‘‘salices’’), and wants to be known before she comes. 
The other tells how Joseph, the guardian (‘‘Amyntas”’), responds socheer= 
fully to the Divine call, that ‘‘Mary and Joseph’’ are household words 
among Christian watchers (‘‘canibus nostris’’).] 


Da. Malo me Galatea petit, lasciva puella: 
65 et fugit ad salices, et se cupit ante videri. 
Me. At mihi sese offert ultro meus ignis, Amyntas, 


notior ut jam sit canibus non Delia nostris. 


Da. The maiden, Galatea, filled with love, 
Woos me from vice: to willows, too, she hastes, 
And eagerly desires to be foreseen. 
Me. But my desire, Amyntas, gives himself 
So freely for me, that no better known 
Can Delia now be to those dogs of ours. 


23 


24 


25 


26 


23. 


24. 


25. 


PAST. UI 51 


NOTES: 
BOEI 


The principium of all things is 
from Jehova: 
He fills omnia; His are the terrae; 
and He regards even the singer’s 
carmina. 
Iesous Cristos 
(or Phoebus) loves even the poor 
singer, 
who always sees in 
lauri and iacyntus 
the distinctive marks of 
Soter and Dei-Filius. 
Maria (or Galatea), 
the lasciva puella, 
woos the Christian from malum: 
Maria (BOE) flies to salices, 
and wants to be foreseen 
as Maria in BO. 


. losepus (or Amyntas) comes 


freely (or straight, from right to left). 
Ioseph comes in BOE, 

and Iosep in BO; so that 
the Guardian is now as pointedly 
known to Christian watchdogs 
as is the “Maria” (whose name, 
in each of her combinations, he 
changes to Delia). 


Cipher Reading. 


ICCICC-CC-VI-VI 
DI-OOVI-VI 
DI-CO-VV-II, ICICO-VI-VI 


IC-CIOOV-IVI 
IODOV-IVI_ ICCD-CC-V-IVI 
DI-CCOVIVI 


DI-O-OVI-VI, DDOI-IV-CCI 


DIO-OVI-VI, |[OD—OI-IV-CCI. 
DI-C-CC-El, ICCIOO-VI-VI 
DI-CCOVI-VI PCCO-VI-VI 
P-CC-OV-IVI 

DI-COI-VV, IOI-CC-OVIV 


IC-CIO-CC. 
I1CCO-VI-VI, 1C-CI-CC-OITII 


DI-CC-OVIV 
DICCO 


DI-C-CC-EI, DI-COI-VV, IC-CIO-CC. 


52 


7O 


75 


VERGILII 


[Damoetas makes affirmation under name regarding the Immac- 


ulateness of Mary, and tells where, when and why the special favor was 
occasioned for her. 


Menalcas makes affirmation under name regarding the virginity 


of Joseph, and traces back its causation.] 


Da. 


Parta meae Veneri sunt munera: namque notavi 
ipse locum aeriae quo congessere palumbes. 


ME. Quod potui, puero silvestri ex arbore lecta 


aurea mala decem misi: cras altera mittam. 


Da. Favors have been occasioned for my love: 


For I, in person, have marked out the spot 
Wherein the flighty stockdoves made their nest. 


Me. I’ve sent (because I could) unto the boy 


Ten golden apples gathered from the tree 
Grown in that spot: I may send others soon. 


[The onomancy of his pictured ‘‘Mary”’ is deciphered by one; that 
of ‘‘Joseph,’’ by the other.] 


IDA, 


Da. 


O quotiens et quae nobis Galatea locuta est! 

partem aliquam, venti, divum referatis ad aures. 

Quid prodest, quod me ipse animo non spernis, 
Amynta, 

Si, dum tu sectaris apros, ego retia servo. 


How often, oh! how often, and what words 
Has Galatea said to us: O winds, - 


Ye ought bring some part to the ears of gods. 


. Since, while you hunt the boars, I hold the nets, 


How good it feels, Amyntas, that in soul 
You do not thrust me from you in contempt. 


27 


28 


29 


30 


27. 


20. 


30. 


-and, through their flightiness, 


PASE STI] 


NOTES. 
BOEI 


His own name, Damoctas, marks 
(“namque 

notavi ipse”) the Paradisus, where _ 
Adam (BO) and Eva (El)—“the flighty 
stockdoves of our race”—dwelt first, 
occa- 
sioned for Mary, the mother of love, 
(“Veneri”) the munera that point 

illibata pudicitia. 


. His own name, Menalcas, enables him to 


send, as a suitable offering to Joseph, 

the ten-lettered virginitas, 

gathered from the arbos notitiae. 

quod potui:—a brief but emphatic 
assertion that the poet was a 

Parthenias; and he hopes that 

increasing goodness in himself may 

enable him to send puritas later on, 

as an offering to the man-virgin, 


Joseph. 
The letters of each “Maria” combina- 
tion point 
Soter venit (BOEI), 
“ “ (BOE), 
“ce “ (BO); 


and he prays the “venti” to act as a 
clue in bringing some one part (the 
“venit”) to the ears of Christians. 
The letters of the “Iosepus” combina- 
tion point sperno apros (BOEI); 

and the poet rejoices in the thought 
that he is skilful enough to hold 

the retia (or satyra) that 

envelops those “apros.” 


53 


Cipher Reading. 


note 1 


lOICCO-IV-VSI 
1OI-CC-O, 1V-V-SI 


DI-CO-IV-VSI (O=V) 
DI-COIVVSI DICOIVVSI. 
note 1 


IC-CI-CC-OIVVSI 
BO-IV-V-SI IC-CI-CC-O-IVV-SI (IVV=E) 


ICICOVI-VI 


note 25 
DICOEI D-IC-OEI (O=V) 


ICIC-CC-E 1C-I-CC-CE 
ICCI-CC-O I-CC-IC-CO. 


note 26 
P-CC-CC-VI-VI P-CC-C-CVI-VI 


DDOVI-VI (DV=R), DDOVI-VI. 


54 


80 


[The first singer petitions the Almighty to send the Virgin, who 


was pl 


The second singer tells how the Virgin intercedes at the throne 


VERGILII 


edged to mankind from the beginning. 


of grace for the weak and erring.] 


Da. 


ME. 


Da. 


Phyllida mitte mihi, meus est natalis, Iolla ; 

cum faciam vitula pro frugibus, ipse venito. 
Phyllida amo ante alias; nam me discedere flevit, 
et longum “formose vale, vale” inquit “Iolla.” 


Iollas, send me Phyllis; mine she is 

From the beginning: come Thyself, when with 
A heifer [ll make good in place of fruits. 
Before all women Phyllis I revere; 

For, when I strayed, she wept and constant said 
“Gracious Iollas, strengthen, strengthen him!” 


[Damoetas, in punctilious fashion, sorrows over the faults and 


frailties 
rejoices 


DA. 


Me. 


Da. 


of the Christian maiden. Menalcas, after the same fashion, 
over the celibacy of the Christian man (‘‘solus Amyntas’’).] 


Triste lupus stabulis, maturis frugibus imbres, 
arboribus venti, nobis Amaryllidis irae. 

Dulce satis umor, depulsis arbutus hoedis, 
lenta salix feto pecori, mihi solus Amyntas. 


To folds, the wolf; to ripened crops, the rains; 
To trees, the winds; and to ourselves the faults 
Of Amaryllis are a saddening sight. 


. The dew to crops; arbutus to wearted lambs; 


To sheep in young, the slim wythe; and to me 
The lone Amyntas is a pleasing sight. 


31 


32 


33 


34 


BY. 


PA Saad 


NOTES. 
BOEI 


The Almighty, Iollas (see note 14, 
Pastoral II), is petitioned to send the 
Virgo (or Phyllis), and 

fruges are offered up for his request; 
but when for “fruges’” he makes vitula, 
let the Soter come. 


. On straying from goodness, he is halted 


by those mystic words from the 
“Virgo” — 

formose Jehova, 

vale (BOE), vale (BOEI). 
He writes “Jolla,” but he points 
“Tollas,’ to mark the Name whose vo- 
cative is the same as the nominative. 


. As lupus is a trouble 


to stabula, 

imbres 

to maturae fruges, 
and venti 

to arbores, 
so are the irae (B, OE!) 

of the Cristiana 

(or Amaryllis) 
to the punctator. 
As humor is pleasing 
to sata, 

arbutus 

to depulsi hoedi, 
and lenta salix 


to fetus pecus, 
so is the coelebs Christuus 
(or solus Amyntas) 
to the punctator. 


nh) 


Cipher Reading. 


DDOVIVI (DI=A) 
PC-OVI-VI, DI-C-CC-VIVI 
PCOVIVI 

DDOVIVI (DI=A) 
DDOVIVI (DV=R). 


IC-CDCCV-IV!I IODOVI-VI 
BOV-IV, BOLIII 
note 31 


BOIVVSI (OIl=P) 
DI-COIVVSI 

DICOIVVSI (DV, IVI=R, M) 
ICICO-IV-VSI DICOIVVSI 
DICOEI! (O=V) 
ICCICOVI-VI 

IC-CIO, OV-IV-I 
ICCI-CC-O-IV-VSI 
DICCOIV-VSI. 


DDCC-VV-II (DI, DI=H, P or V) 
DD-CC-VV-II (DI, DI=A, A) 
ICICCCITII 

DICCCITII DDOI-TI-I 

DI-C-CC-VI-V! DI-CCC-VI-VI 

(CCC=CS or X) 

DI-C-CC-V-IVI BCC-VI-VI 
DI-OCC-IV-V-SI ICCI-CC-CC-IVV-SI 
BOIVVSI (IVI=M or S) DIO-CC-IV-VSI. 


56 VERGILII 


{Leaving those ‘‘dulces amores’’ for a while, and taking BOE as a 
picture, they try their hands upon the ‘“‘amaros amores,”’ and first upon 
Pollio (and of him we shall speak more at length in the next Pastoral), 
whose pretensions to literary ability and criticism are ridiculed by both 
singers in thinly veiled satire.] 


Da. Pollio amat nostram, quamvis est rustica, musam: 
85 Pierides, vitulam lectori pascite vestro. 
Me. Pollio et ipse facit nova carmina: pascite taurum, 
Jam cornu petat et pedibus qui spargat harenam. 


Da. Pollio loves this poetry of ours, 
Though countrified it is: Pierian souls, 
For your reviewer fatten up a calf. 

Me. And Pollio’s self newfangled verses makes: 
Fat up a bull, that with his horn and feet 
Can gain and rout alternately a ring. 


{One says that Pollio loves and entertains erotic singers, who gloss 
vice in honeyed words, and make the coarsest filth appear blameless 
(“amomum,”’ the Latinized duwpos, just as “‘rubus’’ is the Latinized 
purros). He loves poetasters and boasting, says the other.] 


Da. Qui te, Pollio, amat, veniat quo te quoque gaudet; 


mella fluant illi, ferat et rubus asper amomum. 
90 Me. Qui Bavium non odit, amet tua carmina, Maevi; 
atque idem jungat vulpes et mulgeat hircos. 


Da. Where it delights thee, Pollio, too, can he 
Who courts thee come; for him sweet words can 
flow, 
And the coarse brier can amomus bear. 
Me. He, who detests not Bavius, can love 
Thy verses, Maevius; and that same one 
Can foxes couple and the hegoats milk. 


35 


37 


38 


35. 


306. 


PAST. III 57 


NOTES. Cipher Reading. 
BOE 
He marks Pollio and the lector PCOVIV, ICCICOE 
as a vitula and a codex. | DICOV-IV, I-CC-ICOE. 


“He admires my poetry, though it smacks of the country,” says Damoetas 
(in contemptuous allusion to Pollio’s charges of “archaism” and “Patavinity” 
against Sallust, Livy, and others), and recommends “a calf” as a suitable gift for 
“the blockhead” who poses as a reviewer. 


He marks the carmina that IC-CI-CC-OV-IV 

stamp Asinius (“Pollio et ipse’’) I-CC-I-CC-OV-IV 

as a taurus, a cornicen, I-CC-I-CC-OVIV, IC-CICCOV-IV 
and a catdex. I-CC-ICCOE. 


“He makes queer poetry,” scoffs Menalcas, and recommends that “the calf” 
and “blockhead” be made “a bull” and “a bullhead,” to fit the Asinius, who secures 
a ring of auditors (“petat harenam”) by blowing his own horn, and scatters it 
in disgust with the metre (“pedibus’) of his verse (thus referring to the fact 
that Pollio initiated the custom of reading his own compositions to the guests at 
his table). 


37. At the coena, which Asinius Pollio | DI-COV-VI, notes 36, 35 
loves, is the amorum lusor, who I-CC-I-CC-OVIV PCOV-IV 
covers vitium with mella, and DICOI-VV, ICICOI-VV 
makes the asper rubus (or P-CC-OV-IV PC-CC-CVI-V (CVI=R) 
colluvies) look like amomum. IOICCCCVIV, IC-CI-CC-CC-VIV (IVI=M). 
38. The Asinius, who detests not note 36 
Bavius, can admire the P-CC-OVIV 
carmina of Maevius, can note 36, IC-CI-CC-OV-IV 
couple vulpes, and get lacte ICCICOE, II-CC-OVIV 


from hirqui. I-ICC-OVIV (ICC=IS, IT or H). 


58 


eh 


VERGILII 


[Rome’s potentate is another of their ‘‘bitter loves.”” Damoetas 
calls him ‘‘a cold-blooded snake,’’ and bids his knowing readers (‘‘the 
boys’? who can cull what is plain to view—‘‘flores,’’ and what is partly 
hidden—“‘fraga,”’ in his verse) to beware of Caesar. Menalcas dubs him 
“the ram” (with all the violence and lust that the term symbolizes), 
and cautions his flock not to overstep the landmarks (‘‘ripae’’) of what 
is right and proper. The ram has done so (he caustically remarks), and 
is now trying to retrieve his name (‘‘nunc vellera siccat’’).] 


Da. Qui legitis flores et humi nascentia fraga, 
frigidus, o pueri, fugite hinc, latet anguis in herba. 
Me. Parcite, oves, nimium procedere; non bene ripae 


creditur: ipse aries etiam nunc vellera siccat. 


Da. Boys (ye who cull clandestinely the flowers, 
And strawberries that flourish on the soil), 
Flee hence; a deadly snake lurks in the grass. 
Me. Take care ye do not go too far, O sheep; 
It is not safe to trust the river’s bank: 
The ram himself dries even now his coats. 


[Returning to their ‘‘sweet loves,’? one charges each guardian 
of a flock (‘‘Tityre’’), to wean the tender Christian maidens from life’s 
madding current, and so prepare them for the waters of purification. 

The other tells the initiated (‘‘the boys’’) to keep their flocks con= 
fined to their own circle: late examples (‘‘at nuper’’) show that, if early 
impressions are first moulded by the outside world and its passions (‘‘si lac 
praeceperit aestus’’), it will be next to impossible to obtain good results 
from the sheep.] 


Da. Tityre, pascentes a flumine reice capellas: 
ipse, ubi tempus erit, omnes in fonte lavabo. 


oo 
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NOTES. | Cipher Reading. 
BOE 
The Cristui (or pueri, who gather DI-CC-OVIV, BOVIV 
flores, and PCCOV-IV 
the fraga on humus) are told DI-CCOVIV (CVI=R), DI-CC-OV-IV 

to beware of Caesar, the D-IC-COV-IV 
frigidus anguis that lurks DICC-CC-VIV DIOOV-IV 

in herba. DI-CCOE. 
Menalcas tells the Cristui (BOI) or | ICC-IC-CC-Cl 
oves to go no further, and to be 1O10-CC-I 


careful of the top horizontal stroke 
(—) of E (which he picturesquely 
likens to the overhanging bank of a 


river). 
Young Caius (or aries) stood there DI-CC-CCl, D-IC-COI 
once (when he stood on jus) ; but B-CC-I 


he broke through, plunged into 
the depths, and is now drying 


the vellera (BOE) IOIOCCVIV 

of Caius (BOI) Julius (BOV) above, ICIC-CC-V 

Caesar (BOVI) Octavius (BOE). | 1C-C-IC-CO-VI ICCI-CC-OVIV. 

BOEI 
Tityrus (BOE!) is charged to DD-CC-VIVI 
draw the Cristuae 1CC-IC-CC-C-VI-VI 
(or capellae) IC-CI-CCCC-VI-VI 

from the flumen: PCC-CC-VI-VI 
later on the Cristuae (BOE) will ICC-IC-COITI (ITI=TT or ST) 


be cleansed in fons. B-CC-V-IV. 
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Me. Cogite oves, pueri: si lac praeceperit aestus, 
ut nuper, frustra pressabimus ubera palmis. 


Da. Back from the current turn the feeding lambs, 
O Tityrus: when comes the proper time, 
I'll cleanse them all in water from the font. 

Me. Confine the sheep, O boys: if fever’s heat 
Will (as of late) have predisposed the milk, 
In vain we’ll press the udders with our palms. 


(Narrowing the picture to BO, one singer admires a Saviour who, 
for love of man (‘‘mihi’’) will live so poor in the midst of plenty: this 
love will lead the Master to be crucified for all, and his flock for Him. 

The other singer responds by saying it is not mere love—such a 
love as makes them cling with much ado to their own flesh and blood 
(‘‘ossibus’’)—that will lead Christians to crucifixion. It is not this love, 
but the Cause of love—not the shoot (‘‘oculus,’’ an eye, bud or shoot) of 
human parents, but ‘‘the shoot from the root of Jesse’’—not the 
Saviour as a man, but the Saviour as God the Son (and the poet points 
what he dares not speak, ‘‘nescio’’), who fascinates the Christian lambs 
and makes them eager for martyrdom.] 


Da. Heu, heu, quam pingui macer est mihi taurus in 
ervo! 
idem amor exitium pecori pecorisque magistro. 
Me. His certe neque amor causa est; vix ossibus hae- 
rent. 
nescio quis teneros oculus mihi fascinat agnos. 


Da. O wondrous sight! in vetch so rich, how poor 
The bull’s for me! The same love is a death 
For both the sheep and Master of the drove. 
Me. For these ’tis verily love’s Cause, not love 
Itself (they scarce cling to their bones) : an Eye 
(I can’t tell what) enchants my tender lambs. 


42 


43 


44 


42. 


43. 
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NOTES. 
BOE! 


The pueri (BOEI) are told to collect 
the scattered Cristui (or oves), and 
to keep the Cristui (BOE) close to- 
gether. 

The pointing of Cristuae 

and Cristui (each from BOE) differs 
chiefly in the division of E (as seen 
in the cipher readings): one cannot 
be pointed from the other; and this 
is specified by saying that, if 

aestus (BOE) takes lacte (DOE) 

first (“ut nuper”’), we may 

squeeze ubera (BOE) with 

palmae, but Cristui cannot 

be obtained. 


BO 


eu-eu, he exclaims, admiring the 
narrow compass of BO, where 
the macer Soter 

(or bos) is in the 
pingue ervum, and where the 
same amor spells the trabs 
for both the Soter and the pecus. 
“Pecoris,” owing to its dependence 
on “magistro” (the “taurus”), has evi- 
dently a wider meaning than “pecori,” 
and is intended to show that, while only 
the flock would die for Christ, Christ 
would die for all. 
It is not so much “amor” as its 
causa that pointedly affects the 
pecus (that barely clings to 
ossa, or genus); and this “causa” 
is the Oculus that points 

Deus Filius. 


Cipher Reading. 


BOVI-VI 

DDOVIVI, BO-VI-VI 
IOD-CC-IVV. 

note 41 

above 

IC-CI-CC-OITI . ICCOITI 
DI-CCO-ITI (O=V) 
I-CC-ICCOI-TI. 

DI-C—CO 


1C-C-1C-C-CC 1C-C-IC-C-CC (IC=N or S) 
PO-CC 

IC-CICCO ICCICCO (ICI=IVI or M) 
DI-CC-CC, IOICC-CC 

IOICC-CC, ICCICCO (ICI=S) 


note 43 
1C-CI-CCO 


IC-CI-CC-O, IC-CI-CCO 
ICCICCO 
D-IC-CO ICCI-CC-O. 
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[Damoetas forms ‘‘Judaea’”’ from the full picture, and propounds 
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it as a riddle. 
Menalcas responds by propounding ‘‘Israel.’’] 


Da. 


Pa. 


12%, 


Dic, quibus in terris—et eris mihi magnus 
Apollo— 
tres pateat caeli spatium non amplius ulnas. 


. Dic, quibus in terris inscripti nomina regum 


nascantur flores—et Phyllida solus habeto. 


. Say, in what lands (and you will be to me 


A great enlightener) the firmament 
Can be extended to three ells, no more. 


. Say, in what lands can flowers be produced 


That have the names of princes marked thereon 
(And only keep the Phyllis for yourself). 


[Palaemon’s decision: he puts them on a par.] 


Non nostrum inter vos tantas componere lites. 
et vitula tu dignus, et hic, et quisquis amores 
aut metuet dulces, aut experietur amaros. 

Claudite jam rivos, pueri; sat prata biberunt. 


Not ours to settle strifes so great twixt you. 
Both thou, and he, and whosoever else 

Will with discretion care for pleasing loves, 
Or try his hand upon tormenting ones, 

Deserve the heifer. Now close up*the streams, 
O boys; the pastures have imbibed enough. 


45 


46 
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NOTES. 
BOEI 


45. Riddle me this, says Damoetas, 
and you will show yourself a 


very bright fellow (“magnus Apollo”) : 


In what lands can “caelum” 
be spread out to no more than 
“tres-ulnoe” ? 

Answer: Judaea. 

46. Riddle me this, and keep only 
the Phyllis combination, responds 
Menalcas: 

In what lands can “flores” 
be produced, with “nomina regum” 
inscribed upon them? 

Answer: Israel. 


Cipher Reading. 


PCC-CC-IVV-SI (IVV=E) 


1O0I-CC-C—C-IV-VC-Cl 
IODO-IVV-SI. 


note 31 


DI-CCCV-IVI 
1C-IC-CC-VI-V] D!IC-CC-VIVI (DV=R) 


DI-C-CC-VI-VI. 


Several classical pundits (in Vergilian and Scholastic days) took pleasure 


in showing stealthily the answers to the two enigmas. They did so, as a rule, by 
forming anagrams from IODO-IVV-SI (the pictured “Judaea” of the Pastoral), 


and adding a word or two of comment. 


1ODO-IVV-SI 


- (1) One said that it was a puteus, 
whose latitudo permitted only 
tres-ulnoe to be seen. 

(2) Alcistus said it was a clibanus, 
whose ostium was open to the 
extent of tres-ulnoe. 

(3) Pomponius said it had reference 
to a certain Caelus, whose 
statua measured 

tres-cubiti. 

(4) Another said it had reference 

to the clypeus 

Ajakius, 
a round shield like the “coelum,” 
and measuring tres-cubiti. 

(5) A fifth said it was a specus in 

Trinacria, which allowed only 

tres-ulnoe to be seen. 

“Proserpina was carried hither 


Hades,” he adds; and we may safely in- 
terpret this as “the good seed was 


Here are some of them. 


IODO-IV-VSI (I1D=P) 
IODOIVVSI 

note 45 
IODC-CI-VVSI (1D=A) 
B-CC-IV-VSI 

note 45 


P-CC-CC-IVV-SI 
P-CC-CC-IV-VSI 
1Ol-CC-C—CIVVSI. 


IOD-CC-IVV-SI (ID=P) 
IODOIVV-SI (VV=k). 


See (3). 
BOIVVSI 
!ODO-IV-VCCI 
note 45 


PAS! 


NOTES. 


carried to this spot by Him whom the 
world knew not.” 


(6) Servius gives another which 


commended itself highly to the 
learned of his own and later days. 
Pointing Christos (from 10DO-IVV-S!) 
and calling it Caelius (“the Heavenly 
One”), he adds that He was a 
Mantuanus (“endowed with super- 
natural power,’ mantis), and 
then says that the riddle has 
reference to a certain “Heavenly 
Divinity” who, seeing that his 
Father’s estate was wastefully 
squandered, reserved for Himself 
a sepulcrum, that measured 

only three ells, 

or six feet. 


(7) This last (from Servius also) is inde- 


pendent of the picture word, and as 
striking as it is original. 

On the borders of 

AEGIPT (us) and AETIOP (ia), 

is the land (Judaea) : here, too, 

is the city of Syenites, where, if 


a puteus be made, 

we can see Judaea, 

the caelum over it, and how 
this “caelum” can be spread out 
to ulnae-tres in each case. 
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Cipher Reading. 


ICCIO-CC-I-VV-SI 
{ODCC-IVV-SI 


1C-CI-OCCIVVCCI (IVI=M) 
IVD—AE—A 
I-V-D-A-E-A. 


AEGID-IT, AE-TI-OID 


1V-I-IV-S-CI-DIT, IV-I-IV-STIO-ID 
(IV=N or S) 

IVEC-ID-IT (ID=P), IVETIO-ID 
IV-ECID-IT IV-E-TI-OID 
IVI-VVC-ID-IT IVI-VV-TI-O-ID 


1V-I-1V-CCC—II-C-CI-T 
1V-I-I1V-CC-T—IC-CIIO. 


PASTORAL Ty. 


PAGAN ARGUMENT. 


This Pastoral voices the poet’s hope that a period of pro- 
longed peace and justice would follow the reconciliation lately 
effected at Brundusium between Antony and Octavius. It is 
supposed to have been written in the year when Pollio was consul 
(B. C. 40), and to have been dedicated to him in laudation for 
having reconciled the two rival generals, and in congratulation 
over the birth, or expected birth, of a son who would participate 
in and further the promised era of peace and happiness. 


OBJECTIONS :— 


(1). 


(2). 


(3). 


Much of the above is merely conjectural, since, out- 
side of the fact that an era of peace is prophesied 
which would be intimately connected with a newly 
born boy, there is no mention of or allusion to Antony 
or Octavius, Brundusium or the treaty effected there, 
nor to Pollio’s share in the reconciliation. 

A bare quatrain (and that interpolated) is reserved 
for Pollio: all the rest of the poem is devoted to the 
new-born one. Is this consistent with poetic custom? 
Is this sufficient tribute from the poet who is char- 
tered to extol? Is this a due reward for the peace- 
maker and patron? It is difficult to say “yes”; but, if 
said, that “yes” can rest on only one argument, 
namely, that Pollio would feel more pleased and flat- 
tered over his son’s praises than over his own. But 
was the “nova progenies” his son? 

Nothing is said to warrant an affirmative with any 
degree of certainty; and, outside of the “inibit” in 
v. 11 (which implies “association” not “filiation’’), 
the wording as a whole is so vague on the relation- 
ship that some commentators suppose the poet to have 
reference to the young Marcellus, and others to the 
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(4). 


(5). 
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Messiah. While a genethliac to Marcellus, rather 
than to Pollio’s son, would be more appropriate for 
obvious reasons, and more consistent with the eulo- 
gistic speech employed, there are two valid reasons 
for not accepting it; first, because Octavius was his 
uncle, not his father—and this is in contradiction to 
the “pacatumque reget patriis virtutibus orbem” of 
v. 17; and secondly, because a laudation of Marcellus 
would surely make mention of and be inscribed to 
Octavius, and would just as surely have no motive 
for introducing and lauding Pollio. 

Since, through this very inscription, the chances, as 
between Marcellus and Pollio’s son, incline to the 
latter, the thought naturally occurs, “Was the poet 
prudent in lauding both father and son in such mag- 
niloquent speech?” The times were trying and sus- 
picious; Antony and Octavius were the sole wielders 
of power and influence, and any real or apparent 
competitor of their sway was ruthlessly proscribed 
and put to death. What then must those potentates 
have thought of a poet who predicted such a glorious 
future for Pollio’s son as “tuus jam regnat Apollo,” 
“ille deum vitam accipiet,’ “pacatumque reget patriis 
virtutibus orbem,” “aggredere o magnos honores,” 
and many other prophecies of future greatness? And 
how must each of them have looked on a Pollio and 
son whose future greatness threatened his own pri- 
vate hopes and ambition of becoming sole ruler of the 
Roman Empire? 

The Messianic hypothesis has much to recommend it; 
but there are two notable objections, and until they 
are made to disappear, the theory cannot be consid- 
ered tenable. One is that our Lord was not born until 
forty years or so after Pollio was consul—and this 
is totally opposed to the accepted rendering of the 
eleventh verse. The other objection resides in the 
words “jam redit et virgo,’ found in the text, and 
quoted extensively as documentary proof that the 
Virginal Birth was a matter of tradition outside of 
the Jewish people. While this rendering is much to 
be desired, a strict interpretation forbids us from 
welcoming the words as confirmatory evidence, be- 
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cause, if Mary was the “virgo,” we cannot under- 
stand how she could “return” unless she had a pre- 
vious existence in the flesh. To uphold the “redit,” 
we must uphold metempsychosis. 


CHRISTIAN ARGUMENT. 


The sacred hunger of ambitious effort urges the scribe to 
speak burning words that will make men sit up and say “Can 
those things be?”; to prophesy the end of Paganism, the down- 
fall of error, and the growth of righteousness; to write of a 
wondrous heaven-sent Child in speech that will force men to 
ask in amaze, “Who is this Son?”; to tell how He will assume 
human flesh, be born of a Virgin, and bring peace on earth— 
how He will preach the gospel of peace and good will, of right- 
eousness, mercy and charity towards all—how, after selecting 
and instructing a chosen few to steer the Church He built, He 
will journey to Jerusalem and die for men—and how that 
Church, pursuing its course through the dangers and storms, 
mutations and upheavals of the nations, will use and distribute, 
but will not change or barter, the wares with which it had been 
originally stocked by the Master. Those are the “majora” that 
his soul aspires to; those are the mystic subjects that he points 
in PAVLO; those are the “greater things in brief’ which he 
sings in speech so plain that only a Pollio can save him from 
detection and its consequences. How? By making his pagan 
readers believe that his poem is a parody, that he is addressing 
Pollio fils in the grandiose language so characteristic of Pollio 
pere. 

Caius Asinius Pollio was (according to our biographers) a 
prominent figure in the civil wars of his day, a shining light in 
literature when those wars ceased, and a patron of the poets. 
His military record (favoring as he did the predominant side, 
whether Caesar or the Senate, Antony or Octavius) exhibits him 
as a typical soldier of fortune, with a large estimate of himself 
and a shrewd eye for his own interests—a “miles gloriosus,” as 
Vergil has virtually described him in the preceding Pastoral. 
His neutral attitude, when the last tug of war occurred between 
Antony and Octavius, offended the latter, made him a negligible 
quantity to the victor, forced him into private life, and incited 
him to pose as a historian, a writer of tragedies, and a critic. 
None of his works are extant, and whatever merit has been 
assigned to them is based on a misinterpretation of what Vergil, 
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Horace and others have said of him in a spirit of banter and 
sarcasm. “Give a calf to your critic!” says Vergil to the poets 
(Past. IIT) ; and in the same Pastoral we find him pointed out 
as “a blockhead—one whose very guests leave the table when 
he recites his compositions—the patron and lover of impure 
poetry, and a boaster who spouts what is absurd.” 

Horace also has a fling at his pretensions to writing the his- 
tory of the civil wars (Carm. II. 1). Alluding to the magnitude 
of the work and the dangers attached to it, he declares with 
mock earnestness that the muse of tragedy must wait on Pollio’s 
time and pleasure: then, after ridiculing his inflated and labored 
style of writing plain history, and after twitting him with the 
disasters he met in Africa and Spain, he concludes with the 
expressively stinging words, “Jokes aside.” 

Ignorant, assuming, boastful, patronizing and pedantic: this 
type of man is found in every age and clime, and Pollio appears 
to have been no mean member of the order. A good and safe 
target for the metal of their speech, the poets did not hesitate 
to use his name to serve their purposes; and hence it was that 
Vergil inscribed the present Pastoral to him, feeling sure that 
pagan Rome would consider it an effort on his part to show up 
the self-conceit of Pollio, his pompous pretensions, braggart 
speech, and extravagant diction. Hence, too, it was that he 
feared no resentment towards himself or Pollio from those in 
power. 
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(‘We sing greater things in PAVLO”’ is an exordium that explains 
his intent, and points the picture word. 

The Iron Age has come, the age of destiny, when the Virgin’s ac= 
tion can dower mankind, bring peace to earth (‘‘Saturnia regna’’), and 
bring from heayen Him who is the Light and the Way, who can banish 
the iron from men’s souls and make them grow more like the image of 
their Creator.] 


Sicelides musae, paulo majora canamus. 

non omnes arbusta juvant humilesque myricae: 
si canimus silvas, silvae sint consule dignae. 
Ultima Cumaei venit jam carminis aetas; 
magnus ab integro saeclorum nascitur ordo; 
jam re ditet virgo; redeunt Saturnia regna: 

jam nova progenies caelo demittitur alto. 

tu modo nascenti puero, quo ferrea primum 
desinet ac toto surget gens aurea mundo, 

casta fave Lucina: tuus jam regnat Apollo. 


Let us, in compass brief, sing greater things, 
Sicilian muses. Humble tamarisks 
And shrubs delight not all: if groves we sing, 
Groves can be fitting for a consul then. 
The last age of Cumaean song has come; 
The great decree from all duration dawns; 
The Virgin by her deed can now enrich; 
The ruling times of Saturn come again: 
Now from high heaven is sent a wondrous Child. 
O chaste Lucina, welcome thou the Child 
Who’s born the Way, through whom the iron race 
Will first decline and let the golden race 
Rise o’er all earth: thy own Light henceforth rules. 


I. 


2. 


PAST AV: 


NOTES. 
PAVLO 


In this picture are the majora that he 
sings, and the silvae fit for consul. 
Here, too, are seen the ferrea aetas (“the 
last age of Sibylline song’), fatum 
(the “magnus saeclorum ordo”), 

the Virgo (or Maria), the 

aurea aetas (“the days of Saturn”), 
and lesous Cristos. 

re ditet; the universal reading is “redit 
et,” but it is easy to see how the mis- 
take is a simple one of transcription, 
and how the clever conjunction of 
words was planned by the poet as a 
trap for pagan readers. 

Scansion is not offended by the true 
reading, since the o of “virgo” is com- 
mon, and “redeunt” becomes a dissylla- 
ble by synaeresis. 

Casta Lucina (or the Cristua) is 
exhorted to yearn for Him who is (and 
whom the poet points as) “the Way” 
(Modus) and “the Light” (Apollo). 
modo: ablative of modus, and with the 
final o short. This is not the only in- 
stance where a long syllable has been 
shortened in Latin words (such as 
domo, manu, etc.). The practice was 
quite common in early dramatic poetry; 
and, lest his Christian reader be too 
chaste to take such a liberty, the poet 
utters an encouraging “fave.” 


Cipher Reading. 


10-IVI-VLO (IVI=M) 

DIAVLO, ICI-IV-VLO. 

IOIIVVLO IOIA-VL-O (VL=M or S) 
D-IVI-VLO 


ICV-IVLO (ICV=R), ICA-VL-O 
DI-AVLO_ above 
IO-IVI-VL-CC ICC-II-VV-L-CC. 


ICITI-VL-O IC-IT-IV-LO, ICITIVLO. 


D-IVI-VL-CC, PAVLCC. 
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[Pollio serves as a guide (‘‘duce’’) for the false way which pagans 
tread in interpreting the poem; but above the godless (‘‘adeo’’) consul 
is “‘the Glorified of time,’? who points out the true way to Christians. 
This true meaning (the “‘inrita,’’ or in rata, “‘not sanctioned”’ by the 
civil powers) will cheer his readers with the conviction that Paganism 
will got be endless (‘‘perpetua solvent formidine’’).] 


Teque adeo decus hoc aevi, te consule, inibit, 
Pollio; et incipient magni procedere menses, 

te duce. Si qua manent sceleris vestigia nostri 
inrita, perpetua solvent formidine terras. 


And linked with thee who art no worshiper 

Of God, with thee our consul, Pollio, 

Will be this Glorified of time; and those 

Great changes will, with thee as guide, begin 

To speed. If any tokens of our guile 

(The ones that are not sanctioned) stick, they’ll free 
The world from an unending incubus. 


{Our Lord will assume human flesh, and be visited by wise men: 
He will bring peace on earth, joy to the world, death to the serpent and 
deceit, and make the seeds of righteousness (‘‘amomum’’) grow in every 
clime. But, while man, Jesus will at the same time (‘‘simul’’) be God, 
the Omniscient God.] 


Ille deum vitam accipiet, divisque videbit 
permixtos heroas, et ipse videbitur illis, 
pacatumque reget patriis virtutibus orbem. 


The life of gods He will assume, and see 

Renowned ones (and by these will He be seen) 
Mixed with the gods, and through inherent gifts 
Ordain that this our earth should taste of peace. 


Nn wn 
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NOTES. 
PAVLO 


4. Pollio, the adeus consul, is linked 


in the picture with the Name and 
ages. 


5. He divides the picture into three parts 


(PAVL, PAVLC, PAVLO) to mark 
the successive days of our Lord on 
earth—his childhood, preaching, and 
crucifixion. 


PAVL 


Deus becomes homo, and is 

called Iesous: He sees 

Judaei mingled with Eroes (or Magi), 
and brings pax upon the orbis. 


. “And entering into the house, they 
found the child with Mary, his mother, 
and falling down they adored him.” 

Matalin. 


. “Glory to God in the highest: and on 


earth peace to men of good will.” 
Luke II. 14. 


Cipher Reading. 


PVIVLO, ICIA-VL-O, note 1 


IOIT-VL, ION-TV-L (TV=M) 
JONTVL 

IOIT-IV-L, IOITVL, DI-I-TV-L 
PA-VL, PITVL. 
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ac tibi prima, puer, nullo munuscula cultu, 
errantes hederas passim cum baccare tellus, 
mixtaque ridenti colocasia fundet acantho: 
ipsae lacte domum referent distenta capellae 
ubera, nec magnos metuent armenta leones: 
ipsa tibi blandos fundent cunabula flores: 
occidet et serpens, et fallax herba veneni 
occidet: Assyrium vulgo nascetur amomum. 

at simul heroum laudes et facta parentis 

jam legere et quae sit poteris cognoscere virtus. 


And earth, with no display of culture, Child, 

Will, as birth-offerings for Thee, produce 
Tendrils of ivy straying here and there 

With lady’s glove, and beans of foreign growth 
Mixed with acanthus laughing to the day: 

Goats will bring home their udders big with milk: 
Herds will not dread huge lions; yea, for Thee 
Thy very cradles will sweet flowers grow: 

And crushed will be the serpent then, and crushed 
Will be the specious plant of poisoned kind; 
Assyrian balm will spring up everywhere. 

But, at the same time, ’twill be in Thy power 

To read at once the Father’s works, and psalms 
Of great men, and to know what “virtus” is. 


(When Christ begins his mission, the grain sowed by his teach= 
ings will produce a good harvest (‘‘florescit campus arista’’), the ripened 
Word (‘‘rubens uva’’) will find a resting place among the rude and rough 
(‘‘incultis sentibus’’), and even the exalted (‘‘durae quercus’’) will lose 
their hardness of heart and become more merciful and charitable (‘rose 


cida mella’’)— 
“Diffusing kind beneficence around, 
Boastless, as now descends the silent dew.’’] 


8. 


14. 


rs. 


PASTS IV 


NOTES. 
PAVL 


tellus will produce ederae, 
baccar, colo-casia, and 
acacia (and the use of V, L, or C 

for A or E, 
here and elsewhere, is denoted by 
“prima,” the diminutive “munuscula,” 
and by “nullo cultu’) : 
caprae have hubera big with lacte; 
greges consort with magni leones; 
cunae (or Israel) produce 
blandi flores: 
draco cadet; so will 
erba (or fraus) ; and 
bonum (or momia, another form 
of “amomum’’) will flourish. 
“The earth hath yielded her fruit.” 

JEL ILGVIL GA 


. “And the hills shall flow with milk.” 


Joel III. 18. 


. “The calf and the lion and the sheep 


shall abide together.” ik, 2Ub © 


. “Israel shall blossom and bud.” 


Is. XXVII. 6. 


. “Thou shalt walk upon the asp and the 


basilisk: and thou shalt trample under 
foot the lion and the dragon.” 
IRS, DME, aise 
“In his days shall justice spring up.” 
IRE, ILDOKORIL, oe. 


Tesous will also be Deus, will 
know the great design of the Pater, 
the writings of the vates, and 

what true “virtus” really is, 


fe 


Cipher Reading. 


ICCIT-IV-L, ICCIITIVL, 
ICCIIVVL, LOAVL—IOT-IV-L (IV=K or C) 


IC-CIAVL: 


ICCIIVVL, ICCIIVVL, IOIAVL, 
ICCI-IV-VL, IC-CI-IV-VL ICCI-IV-VL, 
IC-C-IT-IV-L, IC-CIT-IV-L, 
IC-CIT-IV-L ICCITIVL: 

IOIAVL IOIT-IV-L; 

DI-AVL, IOIAVL; 

IC-C-IVI-VL, I-CC-IVI-VL (V for A). 


note 5 
IOHNTVL 
IOIT-IV-L 
IOITIVL. 
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Molli paulatim fiavescet campus arista, 16 
incultisque rubens pendebit sentibus uva, 
et durae quercus sudabunt roscida mella. 


Ripe corn will yellow by degrees the field, 
On brambles rough will hang the blushing grape, 
And hard oaks will sweat honey like to dew. 


{Foreign and civil wars, and those (‘‘altera bella’) arising from 
the envy and hatred of Scribes and Pharisees, will remain as special tokens 
of original sin (‘‘priscae fraudis’’). To overcome these, Christ will build 
his Church (‘‘Argo’’), man it with a pilot and apostles, and go up to 
Jerusalem to be crucified for mankind (‘‘mari’’).] 


Pauca tamen suberunt priscae vestigia fraudis, 17 
quae temptare Thetim ratibus, quae cingere muris 

oppida, quae jubeant telluri infindere sulcos: 

alter erit tum Tiphys, et altera quae vehat Argo 

delectos heroas; erunt etiam altera bella, 

atque iterum ad Troiam magnus mittetur Achilles: 

hinc, ubi jam firmata virum te fecerit aetas, 18 
cedet et ipse mari vector. 


There still will lurk some scattered tokens of 
Primeval sin, which can urge mankind on 
To risk the sea in ships, to fortify 

The towns with walls, and bore mines in the ground: 
Then will there be another Tiphys, and 
Another Argo that can transport give 

To chosen and heroic men; there will 

Be also other wars, and to a Troy 

A great Achilles will be sent again: 

And here (when indeciduous time has now 
Made thee a mass of rotten stink), will He, 
The burden Bearer, give himself for man. 


6. 


18. 


PAS PEATE | 


NOTES. 
PAVLC 


Tesous will grow in years, be 
called the Cristos, and begin 
his mission: then 
mollis arista will make the 
campus become flavus, 
the rubens botrus will hang 
on inculti vepres, 
and durae quercus will 
ooze roscida mella. 


PAVLO 


. The remnants of prisca fraus 


will tempt men to risk 
the Tetis (or mare) in rates, 


to surround oppida with muri, 
and to sink sulculi (or cuniculi!) 
in tellus: then there will be another 
Tiphys (and it points Petrus), and 
another Argo (or Coetus) manned 
by delecti heroes (the 

apostoli or discipuli) ; 


then there will be altera bella, 
and Iesous Cristos will go 
to Salem (or Troia), where 
the Vector will die for mankind 
on the trabs. 
virum te fecerit: when the Crucifixion 
will occur, Pollio (who died 4 A. D.) 
will be rotting in the grave. 


Cipher Reading. 


IONVV-LC 
I-CC-IITVLC 


I-CC-IVI-VLC IC-CIT-IV-LC 
ICCIAV-LC IOIAVLC 
1OI-IV-VLC_ IOI-IV-VLC 
I-CC-I-IV-VLC 1C-CI-IV-VLC 
D-IT-IV-LC ICCITIVLC 
IOITIVLG 10-IT-IVLC (IIV=M) 


DI-VIVL-CC PAVL-CC 


D-IV-I-VL-CC, DI-VIV-L-CC, 
D-IV-IV-L-CC 

D-IV-IVLO I-OVI-VL-O (OVI=R) 
IC-IVI-VLCC, ICI-IV-VLCC, 
DIVIVLO: 

ICI-IT-VL-CC, ICIITVL-CC 
DI-IVVLO (IVO=R), DIIVVLO 
1C-CI-ITVL-CC 1C-CI-IT-VL-CC 
IC-CI-ITVLCC (IC=N or S), 
ICCIITVL-CC ; 

IOIAVLO PAVLO, 
1O-IVI-VL-CC ICC-II-VV-L-CC 
D-IV-IV-L-CC, DIAVL-CC (DV=R) 
PT-IV-LCC 

PT-IV-L-CC. 


The vowels a, i, o and u, before a final rus, ra, rum, are long as a rule; but 
there are many exceptions, some of which are short, others common (like “scarus”), 
and to the latter “virus” may be added on the authority of this verse. 


SOW AtEINTIees 


old masc. accusative of virus; “virus, 


» “ulgus” and “pelagus,” are 


m. and n. nouns, whose neuter forms have prevailed, and caused the masculine 


ones to become obsolete. 
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45 
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[The seer has a vision of things to come. 

The bark of Peter will sail on, and the goods stored in it by the 
Master remain for distribution—not for sale or barter (‘‘nec mutabit 
merces’’). Country after country will go through change. The down- 
trodden poor (‘‘thumus’’) will not brook oppression’s iron heel, nor 
Christianity (‘‘vinea’’) the sickle of repression; the yeoman (‘‘arator’’) 
will throw off the yoke of tyranny (‘‘tauris’’); and speech (the covering 
or “lana”? of thought) will be free, not ambiguous (‘‘varios colores’’). 
The temporal head of the Church (‘‘in pratis aries’) will wear at dif= 
ferent times the purple of prosperity, the drab of adversity, and the 
neutral white of tranquillity; and the Christian flock will be liberally 
covered with the red (‘‘sandyx’’) of martyrdom.] 


Nec nautica pinus 
mutabit merces. Omnis feret omnia tellus: 
non rastros patietur humus, non vinea falcem; 
robustus quoque jam tauris juga solvet arator; 
nec varios discet mentiri lana colores: 
ipse sed in pratis aries jam suave rubenti 
murice, jam croceo mutabit vellera luto; 
sponte sua sandyx pascentes vestiet agnos. 


And yet the bark will not exchange its goods. 
All fortune’s haps will every land endure: 

The soil will brook no rakes, the vine no hook; 
‘The sturdy cultivator of the ground 

Will also now throw off the yokes from bulls; 
‘And varied dyes wool will not learn to feign: 
But he, who in the pastures leads the flock, 
Will, now with sweetly gleaming purple, now 
With pallid dun, exchange his snowwhite garb; 
Red, when it lists, will clothe the feeding lambs. 


Cipher Reading. 
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[The Parcae hail the coming age; earth joys over it in dumb fashion; 
and the poet, wishing he could live to see and sing it, begs the Saviour 
ito come—to come, even though ’tis fated (‘‘est”’) that the rich will not 
feast Him, or give Him where to lay His head.] 


“Talia saecla,” suis dixerunt, “currite,” fusis 19 
concordes stabili fatorum numine Parcae. 
adgredere 0 magnos, aderit jam tempus, honores, 
cara deum suboles, magnum Jovis incrementum! 20 
adspice convexo nutantem pondere mundum, 21 
terrasque tractusque maris caelumque profundum, 
adspice venturo laetentur ut omnia saeclo! 

O mihi tum longae maneat pars ultima vitae, 
spiritus et, quantum sat erit tua dicere facta! 
non me carminibus vincet nec Thracius Orpheus, 
nec Linus, huic mater quamvis atque huic pater adsit, 
Orphei Calliopea, Lino formosus Apoilo: 


The Sisters Three, in full accordance with 
The settled purpose of the fateful words, 
Crooned to their spindles, “Let such ages roll.” 
O precious Shoot of gods! Life’s mighty Son! 
To those great sacrifices come (the time 
Will shortly be at hand) : see how the world— 
Land, sea’s domain and heaven’s profundity— 
With convex load nods to and fro; see how 
All can show gladness for the age to come! 

O that a long life’s final part may stay 
Till then for me, and song’s immortal fire, 
As much as may suffice to tell Thy deeds! 
No Thracian Orpheus and no Linus (helped 
Though they may be by mother and by sire 
Respectively—one by Calliope, 
Another by the fair Apollo) will 
Be able then to conquer me in song: 


19. 
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NOTES. 
PAVLO 


The Parcae say to their fusi, 

“talia saecla currite,” 
and those Parcae are in full accordance 
with the settled purposes of the mystic 
words, since 
PAVL points Clotho, 

PAVLC points Lachos (another form 
of the Greek Lachesis), and 

PAVLO points Atropos. 

deum suboles: “And there shall come 

forth a rod out of the root of Jesse, 

and a flower shall rise up out of his 

LOOM aeelSay Xho: Ts 


. The globe’s “nutation” marks its 


gladness: nutans mundus 
with its terrae, mare and caelum, 


is laetus, 


Cipher Reading. 


IOILVVLO, PI-VV-LO (VV=F) 
DI-I-VV-LO IOIAVLO IOIIVVLO 


ICCITIVL 
1C-C-IT-IV-LC 


ICCITIVL-CC. 


IC-CI-T-IV-LO ICCIT-IV-LO 
IOITIVLO, note 17, ICC-IT-IVLO 

(IIV=M) 
1OIT-IV-LO. 
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Pan etiam Arcadia mecum si judice certet, 
Pan etiam Arcadia dicat se judice victum. 

Incipe, parve puer, risu cognoscere matrem: 22 
matri longa decem tulerunt fastidia menses. 
incipe, parve puer: cui non risere parentes 22 
nec deus hunc mensa, dea nec dignata cubili est. 


Though even Pan himself should vie with me, 
Arcadia judge, Pan’s self would also own, 
Arcadia judge, that he was overcome. 

Begin to know thy mother with a smile, 
O baby Child: ten months have borne away 
The slights which for thy mother lasted long. 
Begin O Child: ’tis fated that no dame 
Or lord should pay respect, with bed or board, 
To Him on whom no parents yet have smiled. 


22. 


23. 


PAST. IV 83 


NOTES. 


He addresses the parvus puer in PAVL, 
and prays Iesous to know Maria 
with a risus from the moment of his 
birth, in order to compensate her for 
the long slightings of those around her. 
Mary has not yet been born; Christ has 
yet no mother—and, therefore no 
barents, 


Cipher Reading. 


ICCIAVL PAVL 
note 5, IC-CIA-VL 
I-CC-IVI-VL. 


PASTORAL V. 


PAGAN ARGUMENT. 


Mopsus and Menalcas (the latter of whom represents Ver- 
gil, as evidenced by vv. 86 and 87) meet together and sing re- 
spectively the cruel death and glorious apotheosis of Daphnis. 


OBJECTIONS :— 

Whom does Daphnis represent? Many personages 
have been put forward by different writers, only to be 
eliminated for sound reasons by others. Flaccus, a brother 
of Vergil, has been suggested by some—but would the poet 
so laud and even deify a poor, uncultured and unknown 
peasant? Quinctilius, a friend of Vergil, has been named 
—but Eusebius says that he was alive fifteen years after 
the Pastorals were written. Quinctilius Varus has also been 
mentioned—but he was slain in battle twenty-seven years 
after Vergil’s own death. A son of Pollio, who died in 
infancy, has been put forward—but this is directly opposed 
to the “instituit” of vv. 29, 30, 31. Julius Caesar has had 
many advocates—but this does not fit with vv. 22 and 23, 
since the dictator’s mother died ten years before he was 
assassinated. Vives advanced the opinion that the dead 
and risen Christ was the theme of the poem—but the only 
encouragement it met is tersely expressed in another com- 
mentator’s words, “pius magis quam verus ille sensus est.” 
Baffled in all efforts to reconcile the descriptive verses 
with some real personage, commentators are forced to fall 
back on the mythological Daphnis (and there is every rea- 
son to believe that pagan Rome entertained the same idea), 
regarding whom the myth runs thus: He was the son of 

84 
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Hermes, born in-a valley adorned with laurels (whence his 
name of Daphnis), became a poet and a shepherd, and was 
loved by a naiad who deprived him of sight (or changed 
him into a stone, as some say) when he exhibited prefer- 
ence for the daughter of a king. Thus afflicted, he invoked 
his father’s aid, and by him was taken up to heaven. 

If the myth be read literally, Vergil has wilfully omitted 
all the particulars and sung a Daphnis in name only: if 
the myth be read symbolically, then Daphnis is symbolical 
also, and the question is—of whom? 

But the verses ring with the spirit of reality, not myth- 
ology, ring with bitter grief over the death and loss of one 
who lived and labored and taught among his own, and was 
their all of glory (“tu decus omne tuis”), of one who 
(wherever and whoever “his own” were) loved the Roman 
singers also and was loved by them (“amavit nos quoque 
Daphnis”’), of one who, though he died, still commands in 
the living present (“mandat”) that certain instructions of 
his should be carried out by shepherds of the flock (“spargite 
humum foliis, inducite fontibus umbras”)—and the intelli- 
gence that can take those Latin words literally can also pin 
its faith on a purely mythical deity, and a very minor one 
at that. 

Equally real in tone is the language of the apotheosis, 
for with the eyes of the soul does the poet appear to see the 
stillness of being, the ecstatic silence of the beholders, and 
with ears to hear the “Deus, Deus ille!’ that makes the 
hills and groves resound when those beholders are startled 
into speech. 

But it is equally puzzling and irreconcilable to reason, 
when reason analyzes the words and theme. “None but the 
boy deserved to be so sung,” exclaims Mopsus, when Men- 
alcas declares his intention of exalting Daphnis to the stars 
—and yet, there were many of far greater renown in the 
mythological category, who had been transported to the 
heavenly regions. Again, transportation to and enrolment 
among the stars were deemed sufficient deification by the 
pagan mind for Julius Caesar, Romulus, and for countless 
mythological heroes—but this simple shepherd is carried 
beyond the stars (“sub pedibus videt sidera Daphnis”), 
carried to the exclusive portal (“insuetum limen’’) of the 
Heaven which he is about to enter. 


86 VERGILII 


The Delphin commentator sums up the argument 
briefly by saying “Quis autem sit ille Daphnis, ambiguum 
est”; and the reader, who remains virtuously obstinate in 


upholding the pagan sense, must concur in this opinion, 
unless, indeed, he ranks the Mantuan bard among those who 


“Cheerly chant, and rhymes at random fling, 
The fruitful spawn of their rank fantasies.” 


CHRISTIAN ARGUMENT. 


Vergil (“Menalcas”) and the Christian (“Mopsus”) choose 
AMBO (the pictured “grotto”) as a suitable place for singing 
“the Light” in sublime song. 

The Christian begins, and sings the death of Christ (under 
the appropriate cover of Daphnis, “the Crown of Glory”). He 
first points out the cross on which He suffered, and describes 
the dolors of Mary, the lamentations of the holy women, the 
desolation of his followers, and the secret remorse of some of 
his persecutors; then comes a brief sketch of the Saviour’s mis- 
sion, of the penalties entailed upon the Jews by crucifying him, 
and of the loss to the world at large by his untimely removal 
from it; and finally, with a reminder of the divine command to 
spread the truth and lead the unenlightened to the cleansing 
waters of baptism (“spargite humum foliis, inducite fontibus 
umbras”), he takes the picture word, raises a monument to the 
Name, and graves upon it, “I WHO AM.” 

Vergil takes up the song, and chants the Ascension of our 
Lord. He pictures the wondrous sight, the trance of nature, the 
ecstasy of the disciples and holy women, and the thunderous 
shout of “Deus Deus ille!” that wakes the echoes of inanimate 
being into glad response. He then divides the picture word into 
four parts, and graves the Name in each (thus, with four others 
previously made, constituting eight separate parts of AMBO in 
which the feat has been accomplished) ; as eternal adjuncts of 
the Name, he next points “Hosanna! Glory! Alleluiah!” from 
the picture; and concludes with a striking reference to the re- 
membrance of our Lord under bread and wine. 

In one other respect the poem is instructive, namely, the 
sequential order of the Pastorals. The “et erat tum dignus 
amari” of v. 89 proves that it was written after Pollio’s year of 


PAST. -V 87 


consulship; and this, in conjunction with the “in viridi nuper” 
et al. of vv. 13 and 14, together with what is openly expressed 
in vv. 86 and 87, leads us to infer strongly that the sequential 
arrangement of the Pastorals, as given by Servius, is correct so 
far as II, III, IV and V are concerned, and that IV was written 
in 40 B. C., II and III before that date, and V after it. 


Io 
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{[Menalcas (Vergil) and Mopsus (the Christian) meet in AMBO 
(“where elms and hazels are intermingled’’), and mutually agree to 
sing Him who is the Light. Menalcas, forming three combinations 
(AMB, MBO, AMP) from the picture, suggests that each is a suitable 
one for their purpose, since they contain respectively the Christian’s 
longing for the Advent, Christ’s love for man, and the Saviour’s strifes 
to free the world from error. Mopsus prefers that both should sing from 
the full AMBO, and Menalcas gracefully yields.] 


MEN. 


Mop. 


MEN. 
Mop. 


MEN. 


MEN. 


Mop. 


MEN. 


Mor. 


MEN. 


Cur non, Mopse, boni quoniam convenimus ambo, 
tu calamos inflare leves, ego dicere versus, 

hic corylis mixtas inter consedimus ulmos? 

Tu major; tibi me est aequum parere, Menalca, 
sive sub incertas zephyris motantibus umbras, 
sive antro potius succedimus: adspice, ut antrum 
silvestris raris sparsit labrusca racemis. 

Montibus in nostris solus tibi certat Amyntas. 
Quid si idem certet Phoebum superare canendo? 
Incipe, Mopse, prior. si quos aut Phyllidis ignes 


Why, Mopsus (since for good we both have 
met), 
Have we not rested here amidst the elms 
With hazels intermingled—thou to swell 
The airy pipes, and I to chant the lines? 
Thou art the greater: right, Menalcas, ’tis 
That I obey thee, whether we repair 
"Neath shades that waver with the zephyrs when 
They flicker back and forth, or rather to 
The grotto: look, see how with clusters rare 
The woodbine has the grotto overspread. 
Amyntas only in our ranges vies 
With thee. 
What if the same should try to be 
Sublime by singing Him who is the Light? 
Be thou the first, my Mopsus, to begin. 


Ow 


1 SENT 


NOTES. 
AMBO 


. Menalcas (AMBO) 


(or Vergilius) 
and Mopsus (or Cristuus) meet 
where ulmi (AMB) and 
coryli (BO) are intermingled. 
boni: the causal genitive. 
. The Christian acknowledges the su- 
perior merit of the poet. 
. AMB and MBO, where umbrae 
shift with the zepyri, are suitable 
spots for marking the Name, and 
can also point Vergilius and 
Cristuus: but better still (“potius’’) 
is AMBO, an antrum which the 
silvatica labrusca has covered 
with rari racemi. 


. The good pointing in the above evokes 

praise from Menalcas, who says that, in 

his own pointed matter (“montibus”), 

Amyntas (or Vergilius—note 9, Past. 

II) alone vies with it (and thus ex- 

cuses the V for A in Menalcas, note 1). 

. The same Vergilius is invited to sing 

of Phoebus, 
or Iesous Christos. 

idem:—this, and the prompt accept- 
ance of the proposal by Menalcas, 
show that Menalcas, Vergil and Amyn- 
tas are one and the same person. 

. He suggests for a choice one of three 

combinations: 

AMB: the ignes of Phyllis (who, ac- 
cording to mythology, died of 
grief while waiting for her be- 
loved’s coming) : 


Cipher Reading. 


T-IV-V-IC-CI-CC-CC (V for A) 
V-IVV-ICCICC-CC (IVV=E) 
IV-MPCC-CC, IV-MDICCCC 
IVMB 

ICICCC. 


I-VV-VICCIO, IV-IICCI-CC-O 
I-VV-VIC-CIO (VIC=R), IVIP-CC-O 


IV-IVIICCICC, IVIICCICCO 
IVIVIICCI-CC, IV-IICCICC-CC 
AV-VI-OD-CC 

AIVIIOICC-CC AIVIDICCCC 
IVIVI-DI-OO (IVO, IVO=RR) 
AV-VD-I-CC-O. 


T-IV-VI-CC-I-CC-O, note 1 


IV-IVIDICCO 


I-VI-VI-P-CC-O IV-IVIICCI-CC-CC. 


AMIC-IC, TIIVIICIC 


89 
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aut Alconis habes laudes aut jurgia Codri, 
incipe: pascentes servabit Tityrus haedos. 
Mor. Imo haec, in viridi nuper quae cortice fagi 
carmina descripsi et modulans alterna notavi, 
experiar: tu deinde jubeto ut certet Amyntas. 
Men. Lenta salix quantum pallenti cedit olivae, 
puniceis humilis quantum saliunca rosetis, 
judicio nostro tantum tibi cedit Amyntas. 
sed tu desine plura, puer: successimus antro. 


If aught thou hast—the loves of Phyllis, or 

The glories of an Alcon, or the strifes 

Of Codrus—whatsoe’er thou hast, begin: 

Our Tityrus will mind the grazing lambs. 
Mop. Nay, those I’ll try, some numbers which of late 

I graved upon a beech tree’s limber bark, 

And marked them, modelling each second one: 

Say that from thence Amyntas must contend. 
Men. As pliant willow yields to olive pale, 

And humble spike to brilliant roseries, 

So, in our choice, Amyntas yields to thee. 

No more, my boy; we’ve struck the grotto right. 


[Mopsus sings the death of Christ. He pictures the eventful days 
(“illis diebus’’) between the Crucifixion and the Resurrection, the holy 
women’s lamentations, Mary’s anguish, the grief of his followers (a 
grief that extended in some cases to the non-tending of their cattle), 
and the expressed opinion of Roman nobles (‘‘montesque silvaeque’’) that 
some of Christ’s most treacherous persecutors (‘‘Paenos leones’’) bemoaned 
their deed when too late. He then summarizes the Saviour’s mis- 
sion, comments on the losses which the Jews brought upon themselves 
and upon the world by cutting short the Saviour’s days, and concludes 
by exhorting the brethren to propagate the good seed, enroll converts, and 
teach that Christ Jesus is He who said to Moses in the wilderness, 
I AM WHO AM.) 


N 


Io 


Io. 


MBO: 


AMP: 


FAS TZeV, 


NOTES. 
AMBO 


Cipher Reading. 


the laudes of Alcon (who | MIOIOCC, MI-C-IC-CC 


killed a huge serpent that had 
coiled itself around his child) : 


the jurgia of Codrus (who, to | IV-MI-CCI, IV-VVICCI. 


save his country sought a vol- 
untary death in the enemy’s 
camp, which he entered alone 
and in disguise). 


If Tityrus (AMBO) or Cristuus | 1VMDI-CC-O, note 1 


watches the Cristuiineach of the fore- 
going three combinations, he will earn 
his wage (and also solve the myths) 
by seeing in each Iesous Cristos—the Be- 
loved for whose coming many a “Phyl- 
lis’ (or Cristua) pined to death; 


the Redeemer, who crushed the ser- 
pent’s head to save man, the child He 


loved; 


the King of kings, who volun- 


tarily suffered death to save the world, 
the world which He entered alone in 
the disguise of humanity. 

Mopsus prefers to take the entire 
AMBO; and this is the PAVLO (lately 
used in Past. IV) which, by taking 
every second character (P and VL) 
and modelling them (into B and M, 
as authorized by the cipher), becomes 
BAMO, or the AMBO of this Pastoral. 
A promise is demanded that, after 
Mopsus has finished, Vergil (Amyntas 
or Menalcas) should sing from this 
AMBO (“deinde”). 

The “antrum” (AMBO) has been well 
struck or pointed. 


IV-IVII-CIC, IVIiCIC-CC, 
IVNIICCI i 
I-VI-VI-ICIC IVNIDICC 
I-VI-ICIC-CC IVIDICC-CC 
IV-NIICCI THVIICCI 
VIIVILOIO. 
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25 


30 


VERGILII 


Mop. Extinctum nymphae crudeli funere Daphnim 


Mop. 


flebant—vos coryli testes et flumina nymphis— 
cum complexa sui corpus miserabile nati 
atque deos atque astra vocat crudelia mater. 
nonnulli pastos illis egere diebus 
frigida, Daphni, boves ad flumina nulla, neque 
amnem 
libavit quadrupes nec graminis attigit herbam: 
Daphni, tuum Poenos etiam gemuisse leones 
interitum montesque feri silvaeque loquuntur. 
Daphnis et Armenias curru subjungere tigres 
instituit, Daphnis thiasos inducere Bacchi, 
et foliis lentas intexere mollibus hastas. 
Vitis ut arboribus decori est, ut vitibus uvae, 
ut gregibus tauri, segetes ut pinguibus arvis, 
tu decus omne tuis: postquam te fata tulerunt, 


For Daphnis, by a cruel death cut off 
(Nymphs, hazels, rivers, ye are witnesses), 
For Daphnis were the maids dissolved in tears 
When the Son’s piteous corpse His mother 
clasps, 
And calls the gods and upper lights unkind. 
To no cool brooks did some their oxen lead 
In those days, Daphnis, and no beast of theirs 
Lapped from the stream or touched a blade of 
grass: 

Inclement mounts and forests, Daphnis, say 
That even Punic lions moaned thy death. 

To yoke Armenian tigers to the car, 
To kindle freedom’s rites, and idle spears 
Wrap with soft foliage, did Daphnis teach. 

As is the vine a glory unto trees, 
As grapes to vines, as bulls are to the herds, 
As ripened crops are to the fertile fields, 
So Thou wert all of glory to thy own: 
‘And when the fateful words thrust Thee away, 


II 


I2 


13 


14 


iI. 


14. 


EAST. Vs 


NOTES. 
AMBO 


The picture shows him Daphnis, 
(or Iesous Christos), Maria, and 
nymphae (or feminae); and those 
nymphae (AMBO), with  flumina 
(AMB) 

and coryli (BO), 
testify the trabs on which Christ died. 
Daphnis: the laurel or bay tree, and 
emblematic of victory or glory. 
“In that day the Lord of hosts shall 
be a crown of glory.” Isa. XXVIII. 5. 
nymphae flebant: “And there were 
there many women afar off, who had 
followed Jesus from Galilee, minister- 
ing unto him.” Matt. XXVII. 55. 


. deos atque astra: the Jewish people 


and their high priests. 


. “There shall be one fold and one shep- 


herd.” John X. 16. 

“You shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free.” John 
WAU oe 

“He will speak peace unto his people.” 
Ps. LXXXIV. 9. 

“For thou art the glory of their 
strength.” Ps. LXXXVIII. 18. 

fata: “Away with him, away with 
him, crucify him.” John XIX. 15. 


Cipher Reading. 


IV-IVII-CC-I-CC-O 
note 5, I-VI-VI-DI-CC-O (VIO=R) 
IV-IVII-CC-100, IV-IVII-CC-lIOO 


VINIICCI-CC 
note 1 
TIIVIB-CC, AVVDD, ICCIO-CC. 
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94 

35 

40 

45 MEN. 
MEN. 


VERGILIT 


ipsa Pales agros atque ipse reliquit Apollo. 15 
grandia saepe quibus mandavimus hordea sulcis, 
infelix lolium et steriles nascuntur avenae; 
pro molli viola, pro purpureo narcisso, 
carduus et spinis surgit paliurus acutis. 

Spargite humum foliis, inducite fontibus um- 


bras, 
pastores: mandat fieri sibi talia Daphnis: 16 
et tumulum facite, et tumulo superaddite car- 17. 
men: 


Daphnis, ego, in silvis hinc usque ad sidera notus, 
formosi pecoris custos, formosior ipse.” 
Tale tuum carmen nobis, divine poeta, 
quale sopor fessis in gramine, quale per aestum 
dulcis aquae saliente sitim restinguere rivo. 
nec calamis solum aequiparas, sed voce magistrum; 18 
fortunate puer, tu nunc eris alter ab illo. 


Then Pales’ self and light’s self left their plains. 
In rows where oft good barley seed we've set, 
Grow wretched cockle and unfruitful oats ; 
Thistle and thorny brier spring in place 
Of velvet violet and purple dill. 

O guardians all, with leaflets strew the land, 
Conduct the unenlightened to the fonts 
(Daphnis commands that such be done for him) ; 
And raise a mound, and on the mound this verse: 
“Daphnis, known in the wilderness, and thence 
To isles of stellar light, as 1 wHO AM; 
A good flock’s Master ; more than good Himself.” 
O bard divine, to us thy song is such 
As to the tired is slumber on the grass, 
As ’tis from purling brook of water sweet 
To slake consuming thirst in summer’s heat. 
And not in play alone, but speech as well, 
Dost thou vie with the master: happy boy, 
Thou wilt be now a duplicate of him. 


re, 


16. 


17. 


38, 


Bast Sy. 


NOTES: 
AMBO 


Pales: the goddess of boundaries (small 
or large), and of the jurisdiction ex- 
ercised within them. So we say, “out- 
side the pale of civilization,” “the Eng- 
lish pale in Ireland.” 
“The sceptre shall not be taken away 
from Juda, nor a ruler from his thigh, 
till he come that is to be sent, and he 
shall be the expectation of nations.” 
Gene Xl IXes 10: 
“How great things he commanded our 
fathers, that they should make the 
same known to their children; that an- 
other generation might know them.” 
Ieee TEROWANE Ce Ie 
Make a tumulus, and on it write 
TIesous Christos (or Daphnis), 
the ego-qui-sum: 
in-silvis hinc-usque 
ad-sidera notus, 
formosi pecoris custos, 
formosior ipse. 
ego: “God said to Moses: I AM WHO 
AM... this is my name forever, 
and this is my memorial unto all gen- 
erations.” Exod. III. 14, 15. 
In his pointings or “graftings” (cala- 
mis), as well as in expressive diction, 
he comes up to the standard of Homer, 
“the master” of all poets—and he now 
makes Mopsus a duplicate of Omerus. 
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Cipher Reading. 


IVMDICCO 

notes 5, 11 

IVI-VII—CCI—CCO 

I-VI—VIDIO-CC_ TI-I-VI-C—CIICCO 
TI-IV-I1C-CI—CC-O IVNIB-CC 
IVIVIP-CC-O IVMPCCO_ IVNIP-CC-O 
IVMICCICCO II-IM-BO (!O=D or S). 


note 1. IV-MPCC-CC. 
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50 


Kp, 


VERGILII 


nos tamen haec quocumque modo tibi nostra vi- 
cissim 

dicemus, Daphnimque tuum tollemus ad astra ; 

Daphnin ad astra feremus: amavit nos quoque 
Daphnis. 

Mor. An quicqam nobis tali sit munere majus? 
et puer ipse fuit cantari dignus, et ista 
jampridem Stimichon laudavit carmina nobis. 


Those lines of ours, howe’er, such.as they are, 
Shall we in turn recite for thee, and raise 
Thy Daphnis to the stars—yea, to the stars 
We'll Daphnis raise, for Daphnis loved us too. 
Mor. Than such reward what greater could we have? 
The Son, and none but he, has worthy been 
To be thus hymned in song, and Stimichon 
Just previously has praised those lines to us. 


[Menalcas sings the Ascension. The event has occurred, Christ 
is lost among the clouds. ... and the poet pictures the ecstasy that thrills 
the disciples and pious women, the holy hush of peace that pervades 
creation’s works and being (‘‘Pana’’), and then the chorus of admira= 
tion from the rugged onlookers (‘‘intonsi montes’’) that makes the 
hills and groves resound with ‘‘Deus, Deus ille!’? He next graves ‘‘Jesus 
Christ, God,”’ five times from the picture and its parts; also, ‘‘Hosannal 
Glory! Alleluiah!’’, the inseparables of Christian worship (‘‘haec tibi 
semper’’); and, after lauding the Most High, concludes with an allusion 
(as remarkable as it is significant) to the remembrance of our Lord under 
bread and wine.] 


MEN. Candidus insuetum miratur limen Olympi, 
sub pedibusque videt nubes et sidera Daphnis: 


Men. Daphnis, in robe of white, beholds with joy 
Th’ exclusive portal of his home on high, 
And sees beneath his feet the clouds, the stars: 


19 


2I 


19. 


20. 


2iI. 


PAST ay 


NOTES. 
AMBO 


To whom, except the Son of God, 
could those concluding verses of Men- 
alcas be rationally applied? 


The hemistich (“Daphnin ad astra 
feremus”) has already marked the com- 
ing song as “the Ascension,’ and 
colored it with success. 

Stimichon: a corruption of “hemistich- 
ium.” 


“Whilst he blessed them, he departed 
from them, and was carried up into 
heaven. 

And they adoring went back into Jeru- 
salem with great joy.” Luke XXIV. 


SI, 52. 


Cipher Reading. 
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7O 


VERGILII 


ergo alacris silvas et cetera rura voluptas 
Panaque pastoresque tenet Dryadesque puellas; 
nec lupus insidias pecori, nec retia cervis 

ulla dolum meditantur ; amat bonus otia Daphnis. 
ipsi laetitia voces ad sidera jactant 

intonsi montes ; ipsae jam carmina rupes, 

ipsa sonant arbusta, “Deus, Deus ille!” Menalca, 
sis bonus o felixque tuis. En quatuor aras: 
ecce duas tibi, Daphni; duas altaria Phoebo. 
pocula bina novo spumantia lacte quotannis, 
craterasque duo statuam tibi pinguis olivi; 

et multo imprimis hilarans convivia Baccho, 
ante focum si frigus erit, si messis in umbra, 
vina novum fundam calathis Ariusia nectar. 


Then does ecstatic admiration hold 

The forests, rural scenes, all nature’s self, 

Guardians, and maids whose lives were bound in 

Him; 

Then plans the wolf no wiles against the flock, 

Then plan no nets a snare against the deer; 

The blessed Daphnis favors times of peace. 

Their voices to the stars the rugged mounts 

Lift up with joy; and now the very hills, 

The very groves resound, “He’s God! He’s God” 
Be good, be kind, Menalcas, to thy own. 

Four shrines behold! Lo, Daphnis, two for Thee; 

For Thee, light’s source, two more (and altars 

these). 

Two basins foaming with new milk, two bowls 

Of luscious oil, I’ll offer Thee each year; 

And livening chiefly with much wine the feasts 

(Before the hearth, if chilliness prevails, 

Within the shade, if warmth there be), I’ll pour 

From flasks new nectar, Ariusian draughts. 


22 


23 
24 


22. 


23. 


24. 


PAS Ie. 


NOTES. 
AMBO 


The Dryads, in mythology, were 
nymphs whose existence was bound up 
in the tree to which they were at- 
tached. 
tuis:—“his own” are the Cristiani, 
whose name he points im full (in order 
to be “bonus”), and straight (in order 
to be “felix”); and this pointing has 
already been suggested in the “formosi 
pecoris” of v. 44. 
Dividing B into DD (as in Past. III, 
note 11), he obtains an upper and 
lower AMD (from AMB), and an upper 
and lower AMDO (from AMBO), and 
thus gets four combinations, each of 
which points ara, and each of the 
larger two (AMDO), altare. 
AMD on each of these is offered a 
:—cyatus filled with lacte 
AMD in honor of Iesous, Deus: 
AMDO on each of these is placeda 
:—crater of pingue oleum, in 
Cristos, 
Deus: 
and in conjunction with, but above all 
these (“imprimis”), is the full 
AMBO—or convivia, which he en- 
livens with multus Bacchus, 
in honor of Iesous Christos, 
Deus. 
Those Names are nectar to the poet; 
the combined five are “Ariusian 
draughts,” the quintessence ( dpe 
ovola) of strong drink; and they are 
poured out with greater or less privacy 
“ante focum—in umbra”’), according as 
there is cold suspicion or genial 
warmth (“si frigus—si messis’) in the 
pagan atmosphere. 


AMDO honor of Iesous 
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Cipher Reading. 


I-VI-VI-I-CC-I-CC-CC. 


A-MI-C, V-IM-DO (VD=R) 
A-IV-IIOCC. 


ITI-VI-ICC, ITI-VI-ICC 
IT-IV-IICC, AIVID: 


A-IV-IICCC, IV-IV-ID-CC IVI-V-ID-CC 
I-VI-VI-DCC ITIVIDCC, 
AMDO: 


IVNIPCCO 

IVNIP-CC-O AM-DI-CCCC 
note 5, 

IV-MBO. 
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80 


VERGILIL 


cantabunt mihi Damoetas et Lyctius Aegon; 
saltantes satyros imitabitur Alphesiboeus: 
haec tibi semper erunt, et cum solemnia vota 
reddemus nymphis et cum lustrabimus agros. 
Dum juga montis aper, fluvios dum piscis am- 
. abit, 
dumque thymo pascentur apes, dum rore cicadae, 
semper honos nomenque tuum laudesque mane- 
bunt. 
ut Baccho Cererique tibi sic vota quotannis 


agricolae facient; damnabis tu quoque votis. 


Damoetas, Lyctius Aegon too, will chant 

For me; and satyrs, gamboling with joy, 

Alphesiboeus will close imitate: 

These will be e’er for Thee, when solemn vows 

We'll pay with nymphs, and country ways tra- 
verse. 

While boar will love the hill-tops; fish, the 

streams ; 

While bees will suck the thyme; the crickets, dew; 

Thy glory, name and praise will last for aye. 

To Thee, as both their bread and wine, will they 

Who till the soil thus make their yearly vows; 

And by these vows wilt Thou adjudge them too. 


(With a mutual appreciation of each other’s merit, they part with 
gifts and share between them that which they have, the picture word 
—the dumb jewel of poetry, the jewel that reflects no light until it is 
polished by Dialect, altered by Allotropy, cut by Division, and reset by 
the spellbinders of classic song.] 


Mop. Quae tibi, quae tali reddam pro carmine dona? 


nam neque me tantum venientis sibilus austri, 


Mop. For such a hymn what can I, can I give? 


Nor sobbing of the south wind passing by, 


25 


26 


2 


PASTaV 


NOTES. 
AMBO 


Damoetas will chant 

Hosanna! 
Lyctius Aegon will chant 

Gloria ! 

and Alphesi-boeus will chant 

Alleluia! 
Saltantes Satyros:—the pointing of 
“Alleluia” goes to and fro, like the 
dances of the Satyrs. 
In conclave with pious women 
(“nymphis”), or in the safe solitude of 
country ways, the constant ejaculations 
of the faithful will be “Hosanna! 
Glory! Alleluiah !” 
“He hath made a remembrance of his 
wonderful works, being a merciful and 
gracious Lord; he hath given food to 
them that fear him.” Ps. CV. 4, 5. 


Cipher Reading. 


TIIVIIC-CI-CC-O (V for A) 
TIIVI-IC-Cl-OO 

IV-MICICO A-MI-C-IC-O 
AV-VD-ICO (VD=R) 
A-|V-I-DI-CC-CC—AMBCC 
A-|V-I-DI-CCCC. 


IOI 


102 
85 Men. 
Mop. 
90 
MEN. 
Mop. 


VERGILII 


nec percussa juvant fluctu tam litora, nec quae 
saxosas inter decurrunt flumina valles. 

Hac te nos fragili donabimus ante cicuta: 27 
haec nos “formosum Corydon ardebat Alexim,” 

haec eadem docuit “cujum pecus? an Meliboei?” 

At tu sume pedum, quod me cum saepe rogaret 28 
non tulit Antigenes—et erat tum dignus amari— 29 
formosum paribus nodis atque aere, Menalca. 


Nor shores resounding with the surging tide, 
Nor rivers purling ’mongst the rocky vales, 
Can stir like this the pulses of my heart. 

With this frail kecksy we'll endow thee first: 
It taught us “Corydon Alexis loved,” 

And “whose flock? Is it Meliboeus’s ?” 

Take thou this staff adorned with equal knots 
And brass, Menalcas, which Antigenes 

(And fit to be paid court to he was then) 
Obtained not, though he importuned me oft. 


27. 


28. 


20. 


ASL, 


NOTES. 
AMBO 


Menalcas gives his friend a cicuta 
(MBO) that can be broken up (“frag- 
ili’) into the “Alexim”’ and “Boei” 
from which he sang Pastorals II and 
Mite 

Damoetas gives a pedum (AMB), 
which has nodus and aestwice (AMD), 
MB), and can be broken up into the 
“Paulo” from which Pastoral IV. was 
sung. 

We are led to understand that Pollio 
was fatuous enough to take the Fourth 
Pastoral in a personal sense, and was 
so consumed with the smoke of vanity 
that, time and again, he besieged the 
poet for further prophetical informa- 
tion on the subject of his son’s future 


' greatness. 


It is needless to say that the secrets 
of the skies were not obtained by this 
atheist and enemy of the cult (“Anti- 
genes,” dvtl = =yévos )—consul and 
all that he was at the time (“tum dig- 
nus amari’). 


Cipher Reading. 


MI-CC-ICCO 


MI-CC-IC-CO, IV-IBO. 


VI-IVIP-CC 
VI-NIICC, AN-ID, 
IV-IDICC, IV-ID-D, 
V-IM-PCC. 
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PASTORAL Wi: 


PAGAN ARGUMENT. 


The poem is prefaced by Vergil’s resolution to sing the 
origin of things in preference to the doings of war and princes; 
and this song is inscribed to Varus. 

He then tells how Silenus, having been found asleep, and 
bound with his own chaplets by Chromis, Mnasyllus and Aegle, 
consented to tell how the world was formed from the seeds of 
matter contained in the great Void. 


OBJECTIONS :-— 


(i): 


The same uncertainty regarding the dramatis per- 
sonae exists here as elsewhere. Silenus is said to rep- 
resent the Epicurean philosopher, Syro; Chromis and 
Mnasyllus are supposed to be Vergil and Varus, and 
Aegle is unaccounted for: but it is far more reason- 
able and consistent with poetic design to take Chro- 
mis, Mnasyllus and Aegle as auditors, listening to the 
song that Vergil sings under the name of Silenus (as 
he had previously done under that of Tityrus, Cory- 
don, or Menalcas). With regard to Varus, there are 
various conjectures. Some suppose him to be Atius 
Varus, a cavalry commander under Julius Caesar— 
but, outside of this one fact, nothing is known of 
his name or deeds to warrant the application of verses 
6 and 7; others say that he was Quintilius Varus, 
and that the “‘tristia bella” refer to the war in Ger- 
many where he, with three Roman legions, was 
slaughtered—but this event did not occur until more 
than twenty years after Vergil’s death; more think 
that he was Alphenus Varus, the jurist—but forensic 
battles were the only ones that he was engaged in; 
and others say that he was Quintilius Varus Cremon- 
ensis, the poet and critic, and the personal friend of 
104 


(2): 


(3). 


PAST. VI 105 


Vergil and Horace—but in his case, as in that of 
Alphenus, the allusion to “tristia bella’ cannot be 
accounted for. 

“I sing the non injussa,” declares the poet in verse 9, 
thus implying that there were certain subjects which 
he was forbidden to sing. What were those subjects? 
They could not have been the evolution of our earth 
from the primal seeds of matter, for that is what he 
does sing: nor could they be the doings of kings and 
the vicissitudes of war, since (to quote the accepted 
reading) “there will be many desirous to record 
disastrous wars,’ and what was lawful for the many 
was equally lawful for him. What, then, were the 
“injussa’? They must have been of interest to others, 
for he says “Some will like to read them,” and he 
makes the puzzle greater by adding that they can 
read those “injussa,” and that, if they do, “the tamar- 
isks” (to quote again the accepted reading) “and 
every grove will sing of thee, O Varus.” Was Varus, 
then, a forbidden subject? And if we reject this 
supposition (as we must, in view of the open dedica- 
tion and the praise given to him in verses 11 and 12), 
we are still forced to ask “What was it that Vergil 
was forbidden to sing?” 

His song is the formation of our globe from the un- 
knowable and invisible substance of time immemorial 
to the solid and inhabited sphere of the present day. 
In ten consecutive lines he sketches the philosophical, 
astronomical and geological records of our earth, and 
does so with a brevity that is impressive, and with 
a trueness to facts and orderly sequence of facts that 
is fully corroborated by modern science. And then, 
just as our expectation of what is to come sits in the 
air, we are—starved with nothing. What interest 
have we in Pyrrha, Prometheus, Pasiphae, the Hes- 
perides, Phaeton’s brood, Scylla, or Tereus? The 
bare mention of these names conveys no meaning; 
the details concerning them, affixed in the notes of 
our translations, shed no new light upon the names, 
and are but so many farthing candles offered to the 
understanding. There may be a deep significance in 
them, it is true (there is an uneasy suspicion in the 
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minds of classicists that such is the case); but we 
have failed to fathom it, and covered failure by assert- 
ing that the myths are nothing but junk. What then 
of Vergil? A poet’s mission is “to feel great truths 
—and tell them.’”’ Has he done so? Must we con- 
sider the Mantuan bard as one who tells all worth 
knowing in ten verses, and then, peddling junk for 
the remaining forty-six, prides himself on “a vast 
extent of flimsy lines”? 
(4). Another point deserving attention is the undue pro- 
’ portion of space occupied by Pasiphae and the bull. 
One line (in some cases only half a line) is given 
to the different phases of our globe, two to Hylas, 
four each to Scylla and Tereus: but, if space be the 
measure of importance, Pasiphae must have been of 
transcendent importance in the song, since we find 
that sixteen consecutive lines of verse are devoted to 
her and the object of her affections. There must be 
some reason for making her the central point of dis- 
course, for dwelling on her so long, and for alter- 
nately blaming and sympathizing with her, as the 
poet does. What is that reason? 


CHRISTIAN ARGUMENT. 


The pastoral is addressed to Quintilius Cremonensis (who is 
also called Varus by the old grammarians), his friend and fellow 
poet, and a member of the cult—since of none but a Christian 
would Horace have said (I. Car. XXIV. 5-8): 

Does then the sleep that knows no waking claim 

Insistently Quintilius! Oh, when 

Will Modesty, and Faith that’s undefiled 

(Close kin to righteousness), and simple Truth— 
When will they find his peer? 


In saying that the muse urges him to sing the PRIMA, he 
points out the picture word, and specifies his theme, “the origin 
of things.” This theme is not a forbidden subject so far as the 
philosophy of being is concerned, or the scientific evolution of 
created matter into a solid and inhabitable globe; and, conse- 
quently, the poet writes of it without disguise of any kind up 
to a certain point—the creation of man. But right here began 
the dividing line between Pagan and Christian dogma. 
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Prometheus fashioned the first man, Epimetheus; Vulcan, 
by order of Olympian Zeus, fashioned the first woman, Pandora; 
and from these two progenitors the human race had its origin. 
This was the Pagan dogma: any other was interdict; and he 
who wished to state that other (as Vergil does in this pastoral) 
was compelled to do so under the disguise of personages and 
incidents taken from the mythological field of discourse. It is 
needless to say that, if open mention of Adam and Eve was inter- 
dicted, much more so was that of Him who was to be born for 
their redemption. 

These, then, are the partly permitted, partly forbidden, sub- 
jects which the poet sings; and, commencing with the most 
inhibited, he utilizes the name of Varus (under certain limita- 
tions in his picture word) to mark ad libitum the one Name 
which every Christian loves, as also the name of him from whom 
we are all descended. 

With this foreword, he proceeds to narrate how three 
Christian readers (Chromis, Mnasyllus and Aegle), having dis- 
covered “Vergilius Maro,” disguised as “Silenus” in an “antrum” 
(PRIMA), demand a song (the customary forfeit for seeing a 
satyr), and obtain it. The song is the story of our earth; for, 
beginning with the substance that came into being when God 
made the heavens and the earth, he tells in briefest, plainest, 
fashion how that substance evolved into the habitable globe of 
Post-tertiary time. This brings the sequential narrative to Adam 
and Eve, the forerunner (“Prometheus”) and mother of man- 
kind (‘“Pasiphae’’) ; and then come the Giants and their admirers, 
the Antediluvians and the Deluge, and the better race of beings 
sprung from Noah and his sons. After this he speaks of Hesiod, 
Linus and Homer, and the part they played in discovering and 
disseminating the scientific and religious lore that had been stored 
in ancient writings; then of the despotism and immorality that 
characterized kings and princes from early times to Rome’s own 
day; and concludes by eulogizing the unknown writers of hoary 
antiquity who had chronicled the secrets of heaven and earth in 
holy writ, suggestive myth and mystic cipher. 
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Io 


VERGILII 


[He aims to tell the traditional story of the Creation (‘deduce 
tum dicere carmen’’) to adult Christians (‘‘pingues oves’’). This story 
contains things permissible by law, and things forbidden by it: the 
former can be trumpeted openly; the latter cannot (‘‘non injussa cano”’); 
but, though not trumpeted, these too can be discerned by help of the 
picture word, since wherever ‘‘Varus’’ is proclaimed by ‘‘myricae’’ and 
‘“‘nemus’’ there too are proclaimed the things forbidden.] 


Prima Syracosio dignata est ludere versu 

nostra neque erubuit silvas habitare Thalia. 

cum canerem reges et proelia, Cynthius aurem 

vellit et admonuit: “pastorem, Tityre, pingues 
pascere oportet oves, deductum dicere carmen.” 

nunc ego—namque super tibi erunt, qui dicere laudes, 
Vare, tuas cupiant et tristia condere bella— 

agrestem tenui meditabor harundine musam. 

non injussa cano! si quis tamen haec quoque, si quis 
captus amore leget, te nostrae, Vare, myricae, 


Our own Thalia has vouchsafed to chant 

In Syracusan verse the first things made, 

And has not blushed to dwell in sylvan dales. 
When kings and wars I would sing, Cynthius plucked 
My ear and thus admonished, “Tityrus, 

To feed the well-grown flock a pastor ought 
Recite the song that has been handed down.” 

So now (for, Varus, in regard to thee 

There will be those whose great solicitude 

Must be to sing the good names that are thine, 

And hide the strifes that caused our woe), I'll try 
On slender reed an unadorned song. 

I trumpet not forbidden things: yet, if 

Some soul, some love-sick soul, will read these too, 
Those tamarisks of ours will trumpet thee, 


PeVATUS. 


EAST GE 


NOTES. 
PRIMA 
. Thalia sings graver topics (the 
“prima” ) 
in silvae. 


. Cynthius (his own light of understand- 
ing) advises him to feed the “well- 
grown” Cristiani with the story of tra- 
dition. 
(as pointed out presently) 
holds many a good name (“laudes”), 
and thus permits the poets to sound 
the Name, and speak of man’s first 
disobedience and the woe which it en- 
tailed (“tristia bella”). 
. The loving Christian can read what is 
forbidden, since 
PRIMA: the myricae, that point 
Varus, 
point Iesous Christos, 
and Adamus; 
the nemus, that points Varus, 
points Iesous Cristos, 
and Adam; 
the nemus, that points Varus, 
points Iesous Cristos, 
and Adam; 
the nemus, that points Varus, 
points Iesous Cristos, 
and Adam; 
the nemus, that points Varus, 
points Iesous Cristos, 
and Adam; 
the nemus, that points Varus, 
points Iesous Cristos, 
and Adam; 
the nemus, that points Varus, 
points Iesous Cristos, 
and Adam. 


RIMA: 


PRIM: 


PRIN: 


PRIV: 


PRII: 


PRI: 
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Cipher Reading. 


DI-IC-VI-MA 


PIC-VI-MA. 
I-CC-IVDINIVI 


ICC-IV-DINIA. 


DI-ICVIMA, 

PR-IV-VA 

PDVIMA DIICVIIVIIT 
DIIC-VI-MA; 

IC-C-VI-MA, IC-CVI-VVA (CVI=R) 
ICC-VI-MA ICCVIMIT 

D-VI-MA; 

DI-IC-C-VI-M, DIICCVIM (DV=R) 
DI-ICC-VI-M DIICCVIM 
Di-D-VI-M ; 

DII-CC-VIN, DIIC-CVI-IV 
DI-I-CC-VIIV, DIICCVI-IV 
DI-I-CC-VIIV (VV=M) ; 
i-CC-II-CC-V-IV, I-CC-IIC-CVI-V 
I-CC-II-CC-VIV ICCII-CC-V-IV 
DITOVIV (VV=M) ; 
1C-CII-CC-VI-I, 1C-CIIC-CVI-I 
IC-CII-CC-VII ICCII-CC-VIi 
DII-CC-VI-I; 

1C-CH-CC-VI, IC-CIIC-CVI 
ICCII-CC-VI IC-CIICCIII 
I|-CC-II-CC-VI. 


1G fe) 


15 


VERGILII 


te nemus omne canet: nec Phoebo gratior ulla est 
quam sibi quae Vari praescripsit pagina nomen. 


O Varus, every grove will trumpet thee: 
And work there’s none more pleasing to the light 
Than that with name of Varus stamped thereon. 


[Chromis, Mnasyllus and Aegle (three full-fledged ‘‘Christians’’) 
find the poet (under the guise of Silenus) resting from the literary de- 
bauch of Pastoral V, over which he still feels elated (‘‘inflatum hesterno 
laccho’’), The laurels (‘‘serta’’) are almost on his head; and beside 
him is the PRIMA, the receptacle or vessel (‘‘cantharus’’) that is heavy 
with the wine of further inspiration. When the Christians have rec= 
ognized who Silenus really is, the poet rewards them with a song, and 
nature exults with joy over the story of its birth.] 


Pergite Pierides. Chromis et Mnasylos in antro 
Silenum pueri somno videre jacentem, 

inflatum hesterno venas, ut semper, Iaccho: 
serta procul tantum capiti delapsa jacebant, 

et gravis attrita pendebat cantharus ansa. 
adgressi—nam saepe senex spe carminis ambo 
luserat—injiciunt ipsis ex vincula sertis: 


Begin Pierians. Two boys, Chromis and 

Mnasyllus, spied Silenus prone in sleep 

Within a grotto, bloated in his veins 

From wine (as usual) of yesterday: 

A wee bit off his head the wreaths lay slipped; 

His jug, with well-worn handle, heavy weighed. 

Upon him pouncing (for the sage quite oft 

Had played on both with promise of a song), 

They fetter him with chains made from those wreaths: 


PASI men 


NOTES. 
PRIMA 


. VARVS commends itself to the light 
of understanding for the many combi- 
nations it can form, including those of 
Tesous Cristos, 

Soter. 
. Chromis (or Christuus) and 
Mnasylos (or Cristianus) find 
Silenus in an antrum, 
Overcome with somnus, and 
his venae swollen with the Bacchus 
of the preceding day—for this 
PRIMA is only the swollen ambo of 
the preceding Pastoral. 
. The serta (PRIMA) have slipped a 
little off his caput (PRIM); and the 
cantarus, with its 
trita ansa (PR), 

is gravis. 


. Another allusion to the AMBO of 


Pastoral V, which is also the PAVLO 
of Pastoral IV, 

. From his serta they make vincula— 
and are amazed (“timidis’”) to see 
how the Satyr gradually assumes the 
features of Vergilius. 


Cipher Reading. 


V-IT-VIOVS VITVDVS 
VI-TRVS. 

ICCIRIMIT, ICCIICC-VI-MIT 
ION-CC-VINIIT, IOICCVINIIT 
DIDVINIV, DI-ICVIM-IV 
PICVINIIV (VV=M) 
DI-IC-V-IM-A, DIICVIVVA. 


DIDVI-MI-V (IVI, DD=M, B). 


DI-ICVIMA (IVI=M or T) 
DI-ICVIVV (IVI=M or T) 
IC-CIIOV-IV-VA 
I-CC-I10V_ IC-CI-lOV 
PRIIVIA, ICCIIOV. 


note 7, PICV-IV-VA 


IOHCVIVVA. 


III 
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20 addit se sociam timidisque supervenit Aegle, 10 
Aegle, Naiadum pulcherrima, jamque videnti 
sanguineis frontem moris et tempora pingit. 
ille dolum ridens, “quo vincula nectis?” inquit ; 


“solvite me; pueri, satis est potuisse videri. EY 
25 carmina quae vultis cognoscite; carmina vobis, i 

huic aliud mercedis erit.” Simul incipit ipse. 

tum vero in numerum Faunosque ferasque videres 13 


ludere, tum rigidas motare cacumina quercus: 
nec tantum Phoebo gaudet Parnassia rupes, 
30 nec tantum Rhodope mirantur et Ismarus Orphea. 


Aegle—of Naiads fairest—Aegle comes 

In haste, joins forces with the pair amazed, 

And, just as he becomes perceptive, paints 

His brows and forehead with red mulberries. 

Pleased with the trick he said, “Why weave those 
chains ? 

Loose me; that I’ve been able to be seen 

Suffices, boys. Heed well the strains you want; 

The strains will be your pay; the other mode 

Of pay will be for her.” He straight begins. 

Then, verily, in crowds you could see fauns 

And wild beasts frisk, and hard oaks shake their tops: 

No such a welcome Mount Parnassus gives 

To Phoebus; no such wonder Rhodope 

And Ismarus display for Orpheus. 


[He tells how the substance of matter, made by God in the be= 
ginning, contained the principles that make up the earthy, airy, watery 
and ethereal constituents of being; how those principles evoluted into 
the elements that form the matter of our own and other spheres; how 
the crust of our globe grew hard, formed separate receptacles for dry land 
‘and water, and gradually assumed the definite forms (‘‘rerum formas’’) 
of continents, islands, oceans and seas; how the vegetable and animal 


10. 


If. 


12. 


13. 


PASTA VI 


NOTES. 

PRIMA 
Aegle (or Cristiana—“fairest of 
Naiades”) appears, and paints his 


frons and tempora with 

mora—thus trickily marking him as 
Maro. 

To be seen as “Vergilius Maro,” in- 
stead of “Silenus,” is sufficient to make 
him know that his auditors are Chris- 
tians and worthy of the song. 

The verses themselves will bring con- 
viction to virile minds (“pueri”’); but 
pointing, another kind of proof (“aliud 
mercedis”), may be necessary for 
weaker minds (“Aegle’”). 

In a sense similar to this does Phae- 
drus say “loqui sine mercede,” to speak 
without proof. 

The fauni (PRI, PRIM, PRIMA) and 


ferae can be seen in 

lusus, and the 

rigidae quercus (PRIMA) 
shake their cacumina. 


[13 


Cipher Reading. 


DI-RIIVIA, [CCII-CC-VI-NIA 

I-CC-II-CC-VI-NIA 
PR-IV-VI-V, LOILCVIMIV 
IOR-IM-VI (IVI=M) 
IOR-IM-VI. 


DI-ICC-VI, 
(VV=F) 
1O1ICC-VI, DI-VI-CIIVI, DI-RIIVIA 
1ONOVI, PVICIM, PRIMIV 
DIICV-IM-A PICVIIVIIV 
IOIMCCVIM-IV. 


PV-DI-NI, PV-IC-I-MI-V 
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forms of life grew apace; how the rain, rushing from the clouds and 
clearing the atmosphere, gave freer play to the sun’s rays on earth; how 
periods of volcanic disturbance (‘‘Ilapides Pyrrhaejactos’’) were succeeded 
by periods of peace (“‘Saturnia regna’”’); and how birds appeared upon 
the scene of life.] 


Namque canebat uti magnum per inane coacta 14 
semina terrarumque animaeque marisque fuissent 

et liquidi simul ignis: ut his exordia primis 

omnia, et ipse tener mundi concreverit orbis: 

tum durare solum et discludere Nerea ponto 

coeperit, et rerum paulatim sumere formas: 

jamque novum terrae stupeant lucescere solem, 

altius atque cadant submotis nubibus imbres, 

incipiant silvae cum primum surgere, cumque 

rara per ignaros errent animalia montes. 

hinc lapides Pyrrhae jactos, Saturnia regna, 15 
Caucasiasque refert volucres: 16 


For he in song told how the seeds of worlds, 
Air, sea and liquid fire, all in one mass, 
Had been confined throughout the mighty Void; 


‘How, from those primals, concrete must have grown 


All elements and earth’s own plastic orb; 

Told how its crust began to harden then, 

To set apart the waters in the sea, 

And gradually take the forms of things; 

And how, as soon as woods begin to rise 

And curious creatures roam through mounts unknown, 
The lands are forthwith dazzled by a sun 

That ever shines anew, and storms of rain 

Rush from the clouds that higher up were forced. 
The central fire’s ejected stones, the reigns 

Of peace, and monstrous birds, he speaks of next: 


EAS: 


NOTES. 
PRIMA 


14. His picture furnishes the various sub- 


15. 


16. 


jects that he describes:—the Chaos 
that has within it the seeds of 
terrae, anima, 

mare, and 


the liquidus aether; 
the exordia, our orbis and its solum, 
Nereus, Pontus, and 
the forma rerum; 
Helios, 
nubes and imbres, 


silvae, animalia, and 


montes ; 
the lapides pyrrae, 

Saturnia regna, and 
Caucasiae volucres. 
Pyrrhae: the Latin pyra (Greek 
mupé4 ), with the r doubled for the 
sake of scansion, “a great fire, a bon- 
fire,’ and hence, the earth’s central fire. 
Caucasias:—i.e., “wild, or savage,’— 
‘Snhospitalem Caucasum,” says Horace, 
I Car. XXII. 6—in reference to the 
Pterodactyl and other winged fowl of 
monstrous kind, that heralded the com- 

ing of birds upon the earth. 
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Cipher Reading. 


DI-V-DI-MA (A=0) 


DI-VD-IV-VI-V, DI-IC-V-IM-IV (VV=M) 
DI-RIMTI (ITI=E) 

PICVINIIV DIIC-VI-IV-IA ; 
IOIVDI-VV-IV, PRIMA, PRIMIV 
DI-VDINIIV, PVDINIA 
DI-RIVVIV DI-RIVVIV (IVI=M) ; 
DI-V-DI-MIV 

PVD-IM-IV, PVDIM-IV 
DIRIIVIA, 1OI-CC-VINIA 
IOID-VI-MA; 

DID-VI-VVA_ DI-RIVVA 
IOIICVINIA DI-RINIIV 
IC-CIICC-VI-IV-IA PICCVIVVA. 
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[Coming now to the forbidden subjects which necessitate a change 
of names, he speaks of Adam and his sin (‘“‘furtum Promethei’’); of the 
land he dwelt in when driven from Eden (‘‘Hylan relictum’’); of Eve, 
the mother of mankind, or (in Greek parlance) Pasiphae (aot maés) 
“‘related to all,’? and of her mad act. After pointing ‘‘Eve’’ in every 
‘‘Adam’’ combination, he resumes the story and tells how wickedness 
became so prevalent that even the women of her day (“‘puellam’’) ad< 
mired and imitated the evil practices of the Giants (‘‘Hesperidum mala’’); 
how the Antediluvyians (‘‘Phaetontiades’’) were destroyed; and how 
they were succeeded by a better race (‘‘proceras alnos’’).] 


furtumque Promethei 
his adjungit, Hylan nautae quo fonti relictum 
clamassent, ut littus ‘““Hyla, Hyla” omne sonaret, 
et, fortunatam si numquam armenta fuissent, 
Pasiphaen nivei solatur amore juvenci. 
ah, virgo infelix, quae te dementia cepit! 
Proetides implerunt falsis mugitibus agros; 
at non tam turpes pecudum tamen ulla secuta est 
concubitus, quamvis collo timuisset aratrum 
et saepe in levi quaesisset cornua fronte. 


To these he adds the furtive trespass of 
Prometheus, the primal spot wherein 

The crew might have lost Hylas called so loud 
That every shore with “Hylas! Hylas!” rang, 
And with her splendid bull’s affection brings 
Sweet consolation to Pasiphae 

(By fortune blest if beasts had never been). 
What madness, hapless maid, has thee obsessed! 
Proetids have with false mooings filled the fields; 
But, though each feared a yoke upon her-neck 
And on a smooth brow often searched for horns, 
Still none pursued such shameful, beastly, ties. 


17 


18 


19 
20 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


PAST RVI 


NOTES. 
PRIMA 


His picture also shows Adamus (or 
Prometeus—in which the V for A is 
suggested by “furtum”); the labes (or 
furtum) that brought woe to mankind; 
the Pontus (“quo fonte”’) where he 
and his children dwelt after the Fall, 
and called so regretfully on the lost 
Eden—the Hylas that contained “all 
manner of trees” ( ¥An )—that 
every littus (PRIM, RIMA) 
re-echoed Hylas 
or Edem; 
and it shows Eva (or 
Pasiphae), the 
mate of him who had the perfect light 
(“nivei juvenci”) of human reason. 
armenta:—“Now the serpent was 
more subtle than any of the beasts of 
the earth.” Gen. III. 1. 
To couple “Eua” with the “Adamus” 
(or juvencus) of the full picture, he had 
to make use of the very madness 
(“dementia”) of pointing: he does so, 
and throws all the blame of this 
“beastly coupling” on the shortcomings 
Orme bua 
The Proetides 
fill the agri (PR, IMA) 
with falsi mugitus, 
fear the aratrum for their collum, and 
cornua for their frons; but those coup- 
lings (in comparison with “Eve’s’”) are 
pointedly decent. 


PL, 


Cipher Reading. 


DIIC-VI-MA 

ICCIVICCIMIT (V for E); 
PV-DI-MA, 

PVDIVVIV (IVI=M) ; 
PVDINIA; 


DIICVIM, ICVIMIT 

DI-IC-VI-M, IC-VI-M-IT 

DI-D-VI-M, D-VI-MA; 

I-DD-V-IMA (DD, IMA=B or V, IKS or E) 
I-CC-IV-ICCII-VI-A 


ICIICVINIIV 
note 17 


ICCIIC-VI-IV-IIT 

DI-ICV, IVVA 

PRIMA PICVIMIT 

IOHCVIVVA (IVI=M), PICVIVVA 
IOIRIVV-IV, PR-IV-VI-V. 
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ah, virgo infelix, tu nunc in montibus erras; 

ille latus niveum molli fultus hyacintho, 

ilice sub nigra pallentes ruminat herbas. 

aut aliquam in magno sequitur grege? claudite nymphae 
Dictaeae, nymphae nemorum, jam claudite saltus, 
si qua forte ferant oculis sese obvia nostris 
errabunda bovis vestigia: forsitan illum 

aut herba captum viridi aut armenta secutum 
perducant aliquae stabula ad Gortynia vaccae. 
Tum canit Hesperidum miratam mala puellam; 
tum Phaethontiadas musco circumdat; amarae 
corticis atque solo proceras erigit alnos. 


Ah, hapless maid, in mounts thou roamest now; 
And he chews pale green herbs ’neath shady oak, 
Resting his white flank on soft hyacinth. 
Or tracks he some one in the mighty drove? 
Nymphs of the groves, Dictaean nymphs, surround, 
Surround the woods now, since by some good luck 
The bull’s own wandering tracks, that to our eyes 
Show up so clear, may somehow bring herself: 
Who knows but they may bring him all the way 
(By green grass caught, or seeking for the kine) 
Unto the far-famed cow’s Gortynian stalls. 

He then relates how woman lusted for 
The evil charms of the Hesperides; 
Then Phaeton’s breed in sea-moss he intombs; 
And, from a soil of peelings damp with salt, 
He makes far nobler elders upright grow. 


[Coming now to the Iron Age, he tells how the priceless material 
(‘‘Aonas montes’’) stored in past records were discovered, deciphered, 
and made known to the poets of his day (‘‘Phoebi chorus omnis’’), by 
Hesiod (‘‘Gallus’’), and how they were afterwards disseminated by Linus 


‘and the divine Homer (“‘illi divino carmine’’).] 


21 


22 


23 
24 


2I. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


TAS i Vad 


NOTES. 
PRIMA 


Eva wanders in montes; while 
Adamus rests his niveum latus on the 
mollis iacyntus, and chews the 
erbae under a nigra hilex. 
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Cipher Reading. 


note 17, DIIC-VI-M-IV 

note 17, PIC-VI-MA PRINIA 
ICIRIMA ICIDVINIA 

DI-R-IV-VA, ICR-IM-IV DI-RI-VV-A. 


“Is he on the track of some one?” queries the poet, and, anxious to make Eve as 
notable (“aliquam”) as her spouse, directs the pointing readers (“Dictaeae,” 
delkrns ) to surround every nemus (see note 4) and scan the tracks of “Adam,” 
in the hope of seeing Eua (“sese”’) in 


RIMA, PRIM, PRIN, R-IM-A, DI-R-IM, PV-DI-IV (VIV=E) 


PRIV, PRII, PRI: DI-R-IV, PV-DI-I (VI=A), DI-V-DI 
these tracks lead all the way to 
PR—where the erba is good (viret), | IOIIVC, IOIIVC 
and the boves are assembled; and here, | !CCI-IV-O, 


in the enclosures of Prygia, will Adam 
rest with Eua, the far-famed vacca. 


ICCI-IV-C, I-CC-I-IV-O 
DI-IV-O, ICCIIVO. 


Gortynia:—not the Gortyn of Crete, but the Gordium of Phrygia, founded by 
Gordius, and extending (like Pontus) indefinitely over Asia Minor. 

His picture also contains the 
Esperides (or Gigantes), 

the Heliades (or Praediluvii), and 
the Heroes (or Postdiluvii). IOIRNVIIT, ICCICVIIVIIT. 

“Now Giants were on the earth in those days . . these were the mighty 
men of old, men of renown.” (Gen. VI. 4.) The words (more expressly told by 
Baruch, III. 16-19) are a willing tribute to the human intellect that not only 
explored knowledge to its lawful ultimate, but passed this ultimate, and mas- 
tered all that is occult in odic force, alchemy, celestial and geotic magic, necrom- 
ancy, and other supernatural sciences, perilous alike to body, mind and soul. 
These are the transcendental pursuits which Vergil has called “mala mentis 
gaudia,” and placed in the jaws of hell (Aen. VI. 278); and those Giants of old 
he now calls Hesperides, because they transcended ( elowepdw ) or passed over 
the natural, and into the supernatural realms of knowledge. 

The malignant Antediluvians are likened to the seed of the arrogant, daring Phae- 
thon; Noah and his posterity, to the noble and upright alders. 


ICCI-IV-OI-IV-IIT, I1CCI-IV-OIMIT 
IONOVI-IV-IIT, ICCIICCVII-VI-A 
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Tum canit errantem Permessi ad flumina Gallum 
65 Aonas in montes ut duxerit una sororum, 

utque viro Phoebi chorus adsurrexerit omnis; 

ut Linus haec illi divino carmine pastor 

floribus atque apio crines ornatus amaro 

dixerit, “hos tibi dant calamos en accipe musae, 
70 Ascraeo quos ante seni, quibus ille solebat 

cantando rigidas deducere montibus ornos. 

his tibi Grynei nemoris dicatur origo ; 

ne quis sit lucus quo se plus jactet Apollo.” 


And then he tells how one of sisters nine 

Led Gallus to Aonian mounts, when near 
Permessus’ brooks he strayed, and how the choir, 
Full choir of Phoebus reverenced the man; 

Tells also how the shepherd Linus, decked 

With parsley crisp and flowers in his hair, 

Spoke thus to him who is divine in song, 

“Lo! take those reeds the muses give thee—reeds 
That formerly they gave to Ascra’s sage, 

With which in song he used from mountains bring 
The stubborn ash trees. The Grynean grove’s 
Causation can on these be told to thee; 

No grove exists wherein the light prides more.” 


(‘What shall I speak of?’’? queries the poet, pendering over the 
salient features of the Iron Age that succeeded the Heroicone. Reviewing 
them from the christian standpoint that he does, they are best repre= 
sented by a Scylla and a Tereus—by the tyranny of blood, chains and 
torture (ckU\\w) that coveted divine honors and universal empire; and 
by that other tyranny, the despotism of brutal lust (O7pevos). 

The poem closes with a tribute to the unknown immortals who 
first lauded their Maker by studying and describing His works.] 


25, 


26. 


27. 


20. 


PAS La vr 


NOLES. 
PRIMA 


The picture contains 
Hesiodus, Linus, 
Homerus, and the 
calami given by 
the Musae. 

Hesiod is called “Gallus” for two rea- 
sons: first, he was a high priest (of the 
Muses, and of his Christian flock) ; 
and, next, because he was the first to 
discover the light that lay hidden in 
the old records, and to announce it to 
his hearers. 
Vergil was evidently one of those who 
believed that Hesiod lived earlier than 
Homer. 
Aonas: ie., a vos, “not to be bought, 
priceless.” 
The crines of “Linus” are decked with 
flores and 

amarum selinum. 
The pointing of Homerus (note 25) is 
identical with that of Hesiodus. 
Those calami will show him the 
Gryneum nemus, and the causation of 
the grove—namely, to sing 

Iesous Christos, 

and Dei-opera. 
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Cipher Reading. 


IOIN-CC-VINIIV, PRIN-IVI 


1ON-CC-VINIIV 
DI-DVIMIV (DI, DI=AA) 
PD-VI-MA. 

DIRINITV 

DIRIVVIV 


DI-ICCVIMA (IVI=M) TIOII-CC-VIM-IV 
note 25 
IOHCVIM-IV PD-VI-M-IV 


note 4 
IOII—CV-IV-V-IV. 
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Quid loquar? aut Scyllam Nisi, quam fama secuta est 
candida succinctam latrantibus inguina monstris, 
Dulichias vexasse rates, et gurgite in alto 
ah! timidos nautas canibus lacerasse marinis? 
aut ut mutatos Terei narraverit artus, 
quas illi Philomela dapes, quae dona pararit, 
quo cursu deserta petiverit, et quibus ante 
infelix sua tecta supervolitaverit alis? 

Omnia, quae Phoebo quondam meditante beatus 
audiit Eurotas jussitque ediscere laurus, 
ille canit—pulsae referunt ad sidera valles— 
cogere donec oves stabulis numerumque referre 
jussit et invito processit vesper Olympo. 


What shall I tell? The story that he told 

How Nisus-born Scylla (she whom fame 
Has credited with howling monsters round 
Her beauteous limbs) distressed Dulichian crafts, 
And with her seadogs, in a mighty whirl, 
Tore into bits a crew, alas! that’s cowed? 
Or how the limbs of Tereus were changed; 
What food, what offerings, Philomela served 
To him; in what way went the slighted one; 
And with what wings the hapless other oft 
Flew over buildings formerly her own? 

All these (which, when the light of ages past 
Was thinking out, Eurotas heard with joy 
And bade the laurels learn by heart) he sings 
(The echoing valleys bear them to the stars)— 
Sings until vesper bade them herd the sheep 
Within the folds and number them, and sped 
Its own way over an unwilling sky. 


29 


30 


31 


20. 


30. 


31. 


PASI TL 


NOTES. 

PRIMA 
The picture shows him _ tyrannis 
(the personified Scylla), | whose 


persona (or inguina) is surrounded 
with milites (or monstra), who harass- 
es the ever-existing (dodA:yedw) Cristiani 

(or Dulichiae rates), 
and tortures the cowed freemen— 
the classici (or nautae)—with his 
milites (or canes), in 
a carcer 

(or altus gurges) : 
It also shows libido, personified by the 
Tereus who, for his lust, was changed 
by some of “the gods” into an upupa 
(or moechus), and by others into an ac- 
cipiter (or adulter): and it shows the 
salient points of the story— 
Procne, Philomela (who is dishonored 
by a V for A), the filius and 

caput-Ityos, 

the silvae (to which the deserted Procne 
went as an aedon), and the 
tecta (over which Philomela fluttered 
as an hirundo). 


The song is very old; 
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Cipher Reading. 


IOIDVINI-IV 

DI-RIVV-IV 

IONCVINIA, PIC-VI-NIA 
D-IV-DIMIV, IOIVICIM-IV 
I-CC-IICVINIA 
ICCIIC-VI-IV-IIT DIRINIA 


DIIVC-IV-V-IV, D-I-IV-C-IV-VI-V 
above, DI-V-DI-M-IV 
ICCIRI-MI-V 

DIRI-MI-V DIRIVVIV: 

PRIMIV 

PVDII-VI-IV 

PV-DI-MI-V (DI=P), 
IOIVICIMIV 

ICC-IV-DI-VVIT, DIVICIV-VI-T 


PV-DI-VV-IV, ICCIVI-CC-IV-V-IT 
PRIMIV, 

ICCI-VI-C—CIMIT 

DI-V-DI-MIV 

DI-V-DI-M-IV 

D-IVI-C-IM-A (IVI=M or T) 
DIVICINIA. 


it goes back at least to Noachic times, when grace and 


beauty had not yet fully emerged from the effacing fingers of rottenness and 


decay (“Eurotas,” 


edpés ), and when the survivors of the Flood studied and 


pondered (“Phoebo quondam meditante”) and recorded the Story of the Heavens 
and our Earth—and reasoned it out so well that their knowledge and conclusions 


have withstood the test of time. 


PASTORAL VII. 


PAGAN ARGUMENT. 


Meliboeus relates from memory a poetical contest that he 
witnessed between Corydon and Thyrsis. 


OBJECTIONS :— 


(Gir 


(2). 


Meliboeus is generally supposed to represent Vergil; 
Daphnis, his friend; Corydon and Thyrsis, two shep- 
herds, the rivals of each other in song. And yet we 
find those two contestants, poor shepherds as they 
were, vowing full-sized statues of costly marble and 
costlier gold to Delia and Priapus! The incongruous 
is so apparent that one commentator is forced to say, 
“Certe sub his pastoribus non infimae sortis homines 
latere, vel ex eO conjici potest, quod aureas mar- 
moreasque Diis voveant statuas.” 
If not shepherds, who, then, were those “non infimz 
sortis homines’”’? 
What induces Meliboeus to be present? The “mag- 
num certamen” of Corydon and Thyrsis. Now, “cer- 
tamen” is not “contentio”: it implies more—implies 
both competition and the object competed for, an 
endeavor to gain something, or prove something, by 
superior strength, skill, or cogent reasoning; and 
that this something was worth competing for is signi- 
fied by “magnum.” 
What specific object for prize can be deduced 
from the ordinary reading of the Pastoral? None 
that is discoverable; and, if it be said that superiority 
in the quality of their respective stanzas is the prize, 
we may safely ask “Where is the superiority of one 
over the other?” So far as imagination, subject 
matter, chosen language, happy expression and metre 
124 
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are concerned, Thyrsis is equal to Corydon in every 
respect; and yet, Meliboeus says in conclusion that 
Corydon outranks his rival. How this is so, intel- 
ligibly so, is the puzzle that demands solution. 


CHRISTIAN ARGUMENT. 


Vergil (Meliboeus) tells how he saw the Christian (Daphnis) 
reclining through “chance” under an oak (thus suggesting 
FORTE as the keyword) ; how the Christians, Corydon and 
Thyrsis, were there also; and how he was induced to join their 
ranks and witness the competition for mastery between the two. 
This competition was, as he says, more sportive than serious 
(“posthabui tamen illorum mea seria ludo’’) ; but, all the same, 
it was a “magnum certamen”, and a matter of great interest to 
every writer of the truth, since it affected one of the moot ques- 
tions in ciphering, viz: the respective merits of straight and 
transposed pointing, when graving the Name or names. 

It may not be amiss to repeat what was said in pp. xii and 
xiii, and say here that a word is pointed straight when, moving 
regularly from left to right or vice versa, it exhausts the charac- 
ters in each letter of a picture before proceeding to the next 
letter. If, for example, ROMA be the picture, “Iesous” will 
read straight (Dvo-Iv-IV-1) from right to left; and so will 
“Cristos” (ICV-CC-IVI-IV) from left to right. This exhaustion 
is the one and only condition: anything else (such as taking the 
characters in the natural order of each letter’s formation, as 
exemplified in the first example) may add beauty, but does not 
affect straightness. 

Each mode of pointing (the transposed and straight) has 
its merits and demerits. The former possesses a choice of read- 
ings, is more prolific in results, has less need of employing 
unusual groupings to represent a single letter (such as 101 for 
P, or DI, and hence for E, A, or H; 10OV. or ICV for R; LOD 
for B; ICS or IKS for E; and so oa), and is consequently more 
concise, and (as a rule) more in conformity with the literal 
features of the picture. The latter has only one choice; but this 
one (straight reading) was deemed sufficient in itself to counter- 
balance and excel all the merits of transposed pointing. Which, 
for instance, is the better: the straight marking of “Tesous” 
from a picture word, with a divided 0 for ce or S ;or the trans- 
posed reading, with a genuine s? The straight marking of 
“Christos,” with the “h” omitted; or the transposed, with the 
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“h” preserved? The straight marking of “Maria,” with an R for 
vio or RIA; or the transposed, with independent characters for 
those three letters? The straight marking of “Iosepus,”’ with DI 
for P; or the transposed, with a genuine P? And so on. This, 
then, is the ‘magnum certamen” of the poet. Corydon cham- 
pions straight pointing, Thyrsis champions transposed pointing ; 
and the reader can readily understand how each of those two 
modes had its own advocates at all times and in all countries; 
how, while more sportive than serious, it was important enough 
to have a special Pastoral devoted to its explication; how it 
induced the Mantuan bard to make his serious topics subservient 
for the nonce; and how it was entertaining enough to make Ver- 
gil, his head novice (“vir gregis, ipse caper”), and all the rest 
of his flock, troop over to the oak in order to witness the game. 

Vergil’s own sentiments are expressed in “Corydon, Cory- 
don nobis”, but he does not force them upon others: what the 
reader’s will be is a matter for individual taste and judgment. 
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{After employing his personages to specify the picture word, the 
poet introduces himself (under cover of Meliboeus) as guarding his 
flock from suspicion (‘‘defendo a frigore myrtos”’). Invited by Daphnis 
to join the Christians, he consents to do so for two reasons; first, be= 
cause for the time being he lacks higher inspiration, lacks the vigorous 


Loa, 


Pegasus (‘‘Alcippen,”’ 4x7 ios) that carried him triumphantly through 
the Fourth and Sixth Pastorals, and the loving ecstasy (‘‘Phyllida,’’ 
pi\éw) that inspired the Second and Fifth; and secondly, because the 
battle royal between Corydon and Thyrsis, while more or less of a ‘‘Iudus,”’ 
was still close akin to his own serious pursuits and worthy of being re- 
corded.] 


Met. Forte sub arguta consederat ilice Daphnis, 

compulerantque greges Corydon et Thyrsis in 
unum, 

Thyrsis oves, Corydon distentas lacte capellas: 

ambo florentes aetatibus, Arcades ambo, 

5 et cantare pares et respondere parati. 

huc mihi, dum teneras defendo a frigore myrtos, 

vir gregis ipse caper deerraverat, atque ego 
Daphnin 

adspicio. ille ubi me contra videt, “ocius” inquit. 


MEL. Beneath a rustling holly-oak, through chance, 
Had Daphnis taken up his quarters, and 
Had Corydon and Thyrsis bunched their flocks 
(Thyrsis the sheep and Corydon the goats 
Bursting with milk) ; in prime of life the two, 
Arcadians both, and equally prepared 
To start the fugue and give a fit response. 
While tender myrtles from the frost I guard, 
My own flock’s hegoat had strayed hither, and 
I notice Daphnis then. When, in return, 
He bends his eyes upon me, he exclaims, 


PAST: 


NOTES. 
FORTE 


I. Daphnis (or Cristianus) sits 


under an arguta hilex: 
here, too, are Thyrsis 

with his oves (FOD, VTE), 
and Corydon with his 

capellae full of lacte, 
both of whom are Arcades 

(or Cristiani) : 

here, also, is Meliboeus (or Vergilius), 
guarding his myrti or Cristui (FOR) 
from the frigus (TE), and attended 
by the caper (who pointedly resembles 
“Daphnis” and is like him, a Cristi- 
anus—the “vir gregis” or adult of the 
flock. 
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Cipher Reading. 


TI-OVDI-IV-IV, TIO-VI-OTIVVS 
TI-ORTV-IV TI-ORIII-VV (OII=DI or E): 
TI-CC-IC-VI-IVI-V (IVI=M or S) 
TI-CCD, VIIV-IV 

VVORIIV-IV (Ol=D) 

VVO-IV-OIIVIV, VV-ORIIV-IV (OII=E) 
TI-CC-ICVI-IV-IV 

TI-CC-ICVI-IV-IV: 

TICC-IV-CCIII-VV, TI-OVIOTVIV 
TIC-CIV-CC (C or U for Y), TICCIV-CC 
TIVVCC 

TI-ORII-VI-V (OII=P) 
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“huc ades, o Meliboee; caper tibi salvus et hoedi: 
et, si quid cessare potes, requiesce sub umbra. 
huc ipsi potum venient per prata juvenci; 
hic virides tenera praetexit harundine ripas 
Mincius, eque sacra resonant examina quercu.” 
quid facerem? neque ego Alcippen nec Phyllida 
habebam, 
depulsos a lacte domi quae clauderet agnos; 
et certamen erat, Corydon cum Thyrside, mag- 
num. 
posthabui tamen illorum mea seria ludo. 
alternis igitur contendere versibus ambo 
coepere ; alternos Musae meminisse volebant: 
hos Corydon, illos referebat in ordine Thyrsis. 


“Come hither quick, O Meliboeus; goat 

And lambs of thine are safe; and, if thou can’st 

Leave something by, recline beneath the shade. 

Through meads will steers come hither of them- 
selves 

To quench their thirst ; here has the Mincius 

Its green banks fringed with limber reed, and 
swarms 

Of bees are humming from the hallowed oak.” 

What could I do? Alcippe I had not, 

Nor yet a Phyllis, that could pen at home 

The lambs from suckling weaned; and Corydon 

With Thyrsis—’twas a competition great. 

My tasks, howe’er, I postponed for their play. 

In stanzas, then, the two began to vie 

(The Muses wished those stanzas should sur- 
vive) : 

These Corydon, those Thyrsis, spoke in turn. 


{The contest is an amoeboean one, governed by the same rules as 
that in Pastoral III, and each round is concerned mainly with the point- 
ing of some important name, in straight fashion by Corydon, in trans- 
posed by Thyrsis. It begins with the Name of names, and each con- 


BASH. 


NOTES. 
FORTE 


. Daphnis speaks: 
uc-ocius-ades, 
o-Meliboee, 
caper-tibi salvus 
et-hoedi; 
et-si-quid cessare 
potes, requiesce 
sub-umbra. 
uc-ipsi-potum 
venient 
per-prata juvenci; 
ic-virides tenera 
praetexit arundine 
ripas Mincius, 
e-que-sacra resonant 
examina quercu. 


Cipher Reading. 


TIOIO-VTIVV—CC 
V—VOICV-TI-IV-S 

VVO-IV-C—TIIL FORTIIL 
TI-OVDI—IITI 

TICC—I-CV—TE TI-ODVTV-IV 
FOD-VII-E, VVOIOVTV-IV 
VV-CC—R-TI-VVS. 
VV-CCDV—II-IV-V—CC 
VVOD-VI-II-T1 

VVO—IV-CTV-IV FOIC-VI-IE; 
VV-ODVIIV—IV_ TI-O-IV-CTE 
VVO-IV-OTI-VV-S T-IC-CI-CVI-IV-IV 
VV-ORIII-TI (OIl=P), LIO-IC-VII-I-VV 
TI—CC-IV—O-TI-VVS_ TIOIVC-CI-IV-IV 
VV-O-IV-CC-I-IV-IV FOR-TI-VV. 
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testant uses a different cover for it. One takes ‘‘Codrus,’’ for the ono= 
matopoetic force of the word, and the symbolical significance mentioned 
in notes 6 and 7, Pastoral V; the other takes ‘‘crescentem poetam,”’ the 
Creator whose one nature is waxing with the ages into the two of Christ. 


Corydon prays the Libethrides (or Libertides, ‘‘the free or straight’’) 


to grant him a similar (‘‘quale’’) straight strain in pointing ‘‘Christos”’ 
from FORTIKS, and (as he cannot point ‘‘Iesous’’ from all those letters 
(‘non possumus omnes’’) he then points Iesous Cristos from FORTE. 


Thyrsis marks Iesous Christos from each of those two combina=- 


tions, gloats over the other’s partial failure in the first, and condemns 
(‘mala lingua’’) the omission of ‘‘h’’ in the second.] 


Co; 


PASS AB ig 


Co: 


TH. 


Nymphae, noster amor, Libethrides, aut mihi 
carmen 
quale meo Codro concedite—proxima Phoebi 
versibus ille facit—aut, si non possumus omnes, 
hic arguta sacra pendebit fistula pinu. 
Pastores, hedera crescentem ornate poetam, 
Arcades, invidia rumpantur ut ilia Codro: 
aut, si ultra placitum laudarit, baccare frontem 
cingite, ne vati noceat mala lingua futuro. 


O nymphs, Libethrian nymphs, our fond desire, 

Grant me a strain of such a nature for 

My Codrus (he makes songs next those of 
Light) ; 

Or, since we cannot all accomplish, here 

A tuneful lute from sacred pine will hang. 

Arcadian swains, with ivy decorate 

The waxing Maker, so that Codrus’ loins 

May be with pining burst; or, should what’s said 

Beyond have merit, crown His brow with nard; 

(Let no bad speech offend the Priest to come). 


PAS ev lt 


NOTES. 
FORTE 


3. FORTIKS: the straight Libetrides 


give an equally straight 
Christos 
(or Codrus), 
but not a straight ‘“TIesous”: 
FORTE: an arguta fistula hangs 
from a sacra 
pinus 
for Iesous Cristos. 
. FORTIKS: Arcades pastores are told 
to place hedera upon 
TIesous Christos 
(the crescens poeta), so that 
the ilia (RTE) of Codrus may 
be burst with invidia: 
FORTE: and to crown 
Iesous Christos 
(the vates futurus) 
with bacchar. 
ultra placitum: “the phrase” or “what 
was said” (by Corydon) “beyond” (in 
FORTE). 
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Cipher Reading. 


VV-O-CC-IVTI-IV-CC 


VV-OD-VI-I-IVVS (IS=IT or H) 
VV-ORTV-IV (IV=K or C) 


VV-ORIIIVV. VV-ORTIVV 
V-VORII-IT-I (VI=N or S, OIl=A) 
F-ODI-I-IIV-IV (ODI=B or U) 
VV-OO-IVI-IIT-I_ VV-OD-VII-IVV. 
TI-OVD-IIII-VS TI-OVDT-IIV-CC 
TI-ORIII-IV-S 

FOD-VI-I-IKS (=E) VV-ODVIIIIVS 
VVODVIII-IV-S I-ITO-DVII-IKS (=E) 
RIIE, IVOIVIV 

IC-VI-II-IV-S 


FOD-VI-IE TIl-O-VI-CC-TVIV 
FOD-VII-E FO-VIC-CTV-IV (VIC=R) 
TI-O-VIC-C-TI-VV. 
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[Mary and Joseph come next, under appropriate covers. Mary was 
to Christ as the lesser to the greater light, or as Delia to Apollo; through 
Mary would our Lord become visible (d7\0s); and DELIA points both 
‘“‘Mary”’ and ‘‘the Jewess”’ or Judaea (IOITILIA). So, too, with PRIAPVS, 
which points ‘‘Joseph’’? and ‘‘the Jew’? or Judaeus (DI=-D-VIV-IPVS), 
marks his trade (mplwy dmtwv) through derivation, and his guardian= 
ship through mythology. 

Corydon points four forms of Mary’s name, and symbolizes her 
prominence (‘‘caput’’) in the great Plan, her power (‘‘cornua’’), purity 
(“‘marmore’’) and dignity (‘‘puniceo cothurno’’). 

Thyrsis points four forms of Joseph’s name, symbolizes his tem= 
perance (‘“‘lactis’’), sacrifice (‘‘liba’’) and purity (‘‘marmoreum’’), and 
predicts greater honor for him (‘‘aureus esto’’) as Christianity grows.] 


Co. Saetosi caput hoc apri tibi, Delia, parvus 
et ramosa Micon vivacis cornua cervi: 
si proprium hoc fuerit levi de marmore: tota 
puniceo stabis suras evincta cothurno. 

TH. Sinum lactis et haec te liba, Priape, quotannis 
expectare sat est: custos es pauperis horti: 
nunc te marmoreum pro tempore fecimus: at tu, 
si fetura gregem suppleverit, aureus esto. 


Co. To thee, O Delia, the poor Micon gives 
This rough boar’s head and brave stag’s branch- 
ing horns: 
O would that from smooth marble this could be 
Assigned exclusive! As a whole thou’lt stand, 
Thy limbs with purple buskin overlapped. 
Tu. A bowl of milk and those cakes, Priapus, 
Are all that thou can’st year by year expect 
(Thou art the guardian of a village poor): 
We've made thee now like marble-for the time: 
But, soon as growth has swelled the flock, be 
gold. 


PmeEOR? 4 


PS ie Vi. 


NOTES. 
FORTE 


5. The parvus Mikon (FORT) 


(or Cristuus) presents 
FOR: the caput of an orridus aper 
to Maria (or Delia), 
FORT: and the ramosa cornua 
of a vivax cervus 
to Marie (or Delia): ,, 
FORTV: “would,” he exclaims,” that 
this could be made from the en- 
tire FORTE (“leve 
marmor’)” 
for Mariam (or Delia): 
FORTE: Marian (or Delia) stands 
forth from the whole picture 
(Gtotaz)s 
and has the surae bound with 
puniceus coturnus. 
sinum lactis is offered to 
TIosep (or Priapus) : 
FORT: liba are offered 
to Ioseph (or Priapus), 
the custos of a pauper hortus 
(or Nasret) : 
FORTV: to suit this term (“pro tem- 
pore”) he now fashions 
Iosepus (or Priapus) 
out of marmor: 
FORTE: but, when fetura occurs, 
TIosephus (or Priapus) 
will be aureus. 


Cipher Reading. 


TI-C-CIV-CCT VV-O-IC-VI-I (IV=K) 
TICC-IV-CCT 

VVOVD, TICC-VI-CC TI-O-ViIC-C 
VV-OVIO, VV-OVIO 

VV-O-VI-CCT VVO-VI-CCII (OII=A) 
VV-OV-DI-I VV-OVICCII 
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VV-OVI-Oll (=DI or E), VV-OVI-OIl: 


FORIIE (OII=E) 

VV-CCRIII-VV 

VV-OVIO-IIV, VV-ORI-IV: 
VV-ORI-IV-IV, VV-ORIII-TI (OII=E) 


FORTE 

VVODVI-IV-IV VVODVTV-IV. 
TIO-IV-CC TIO-IV-CC 
TI-OIV-CC, TICC-IV-CC: 
TI-OIOVII (OIOI=B) 

TI-OIOVT, VVOIOVT 

TIOIOVT, TI-CCIOVT TI-CCDVT 
T-IC-CI-OVT: 


VV-OIVCTV, VVOIVC-IIV 
VV-CC-IVCIIV: 


VVORTE 
VVODVTI-TI, VVORTI-TI 


VVORTE. 
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[Third in order come ‘‘the Christian woman” and ‘‘the Christian 
man,”’ with covers that are strikingly distinctive. The former is called 
“Galatea” (y4Aa), ‘‘the miik-giver,’’ in reference to the galacteal func- 
tions of her sex; the latter is styled ‘‘lux,’’ in reference to the superior 


intellect of man. 
Corydon lauds the Christian woman as the soothing (‘‘thymo’’), 


fair (‘‘cycnis’’) and clinging (‘‘hedera’’) member of the race: he points 
her as ‘‘Cristua’’ and “‘Christua,’’ and (looking backwards) apostrophizes 
her as ‘‘Nerine’”’ (vn 7p.vbs), *‘the not recent—the one not of to-day or 


yesterday’”’. 
Thyrsis takes the Christian man, and describes him as the antith= 


esis of woman—the not soothing (‘‘Sardiniis herbis’’), not fair 
(“‘rusco’’), not clinging (‘‘projecta alga’’): he points him as ‘‘Cristuus,”’ 
“Christuus’”’ and ‘‘Cristianus,’’ and (looking forwards) declares that 
he endureth for ever (‘‘toto longior anno est’’).] 


Co. Nerine Galatea, thymo mihi dulcior Hyblae, 
candidior cycnis, hedera formosior alba, 
cum primum pasti repetent praesepia tauri, 
si qua tui Corydonis habet te cura, venito. 

Tu. Immo ego Sardiniis videar tibi amarior herbis, 
horridior rusco, projecta vilior alga, 
si mihi non haec lux toto jam longior anno est. 
ite domum pasti, si quis pudor, ite juvenci. 


Co. Time-honored Galatea, thou who art 
More soothing unto me than Hybla’s thyme, 
Whiter than swans, fairer than ivy pale, 

As soon as well-fed steers their stalls will seek, 
Come—if for Corydon thou carest aught. 

TH. Yea, may I seem to thee more bitter than 
Sardinian herbs, more thorny than the furze, 
Meaner than drift weed, if this love of mine 
Outlasts not every revolution now. 

Go home, if shame there be, my well-fed steers. 


PAST VT 


NOTES. 
FORTE 


7. RTE: the Cristua is more pleasing 


than the thymus of Hybla: 
ORTE: the Cristua is more beau- 
teous than olores: 
FORTE: the Cristua is fairer 
than alba edera: 
but better than all these is 
FORTIKS: the Christua (or 
Galatea), who is invoked 
to come when pasti tauri 
(FORTE) 
seek the praesepia 
(FORTIKS), 


. RTE: the Cristuus may deem him 


bitterer than Sardae 
herbae: 
ORTE: the Cristuus may deem him 
rougher than ruscus: 
FORTE: the Christuus may deem him 
worse than projecta alga: 
all these he may deem him if 
the poet errs in saying 
FORTIKS: that Cristianus is 
longer than the 
annus (FORTE). 


not 
totus 
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Cipher Reading. 


VI-OTIVVS 

VI-CC-TI-VV-S RII-IV-VS (IS=H) : 
OVDTIVV 

OVD-TI-VV: 

TI-OD-VII-IVV 

FORIIE (OIl=A) TI-ORTE: 


TI-OD-VI-IIVVS 
TI-OICVII-IVV-S (IVV=E) 


i-IT1O-D-VII-I-VV (I1IO=P) FORII-I-VV 


TI-OD-VI-I-IV-VCC. 

ICC-VI-IIVVS 

IC-C-VI-I-IV-V-S (IC=N or S) 
1C-C-VI-I-IV-V-S (IS=H) : 
CC-ICCVTV-IV 

OIOVI-IVI-V: 

TI-CC-IV-CCTIVV 

TI-CCIVOT-IVV TI-CC-IV—O-TI-VV 


TIO-IV-OTIVVS 
VV-ODI-II-IVi-V (ODI=B or V) 
V-V-ODI-II-IV-IV 


45 


50 


VERGILII 


[‘‘Christians’’ come next, with the usual ‘‘pecus’’ for a cover. 
Corydon points ‘‘Cristui’’; Thyrsis points ‘‘Cristui,’’ ‘‘Christui’’ and 
“‘Christiani’’; and both name suggestively the countries of yore where 
the cult was nursed and diffused, propagated mysteriously under per- 
secution, and practised openly. In specifying those countries, they 
employ onomatopoeia (as ‘‘fons’’ and ‘‘focus’’ for Pontus), or an- 
tonomasia (as ‘‘somno mollior’” and “‘taedae pingues”’ for Phrygia, in allu= 
sion to its inhabitants’ proverbial indolence, and to the songs and torches 
used in their religious orgies), or some expressive word (as ‘‘plurimus 
ignis’’ for Persia, with its fire-worship; ‘‘postes’’ for Egypt, with its 
numerous obelisks; and ‘‘palmite’’ for Judaea, which was symbolized 
on Roman coins by a palm tree, with the words ‘‘Judaea capta’’).] 


Co. Muscosi fontes, et somno mollior herba, 
et quae vos rara viridis tegit arbutus umbra, 
solstitium pecori defendite: jam venit aestas 
torrida: jam laeto turgent in palmite gemmae. 
Tu. Hic focus, et taedae pingues: hic plurimus ignis, 
semper et assidua postes fuligine nigri: 
hic tantum Boreae curamus frigora quantum 
aut numerum lupus, aut torrentia flumina ripas. 


Co. O mossy fonts, grass drowsier than sleep, 

And arbute green that screens ye with rare shade, 
Keep from the flock the downward rushing heat: 
Now comes a broiling time: and now the buds 
Swell openly upon the joyous palm. 

Tu. Here is the hearth, and unctuous bridal songs: 
Here many a fire there is, and pillars e’er 
Disfigured with assiduous vaporing: 

Here frosts of Boreas we heed as much 
As wolf the drove, or raging floods their banks. 


Io 


10. 


PAST SVIT 


NOTES. 
FORTE 


RTE: the muscosi fontes (DTE), 
the erba (OVTE), and the 
viridis arbutus (RTE)—that 
embraces the preceding two 
with its umbra—are invoked to 
guard the pecus 

or Cristui: 

ORTE: now comes the torrida aestas 

(or vexatio) for 
the Cristui: 

FORTE: and now the gemmae on 
the laetus palmes_ swell 

openly for the Cristui. 

RTE: here is Pontus (DTE), the 
“focus” of the cult; and Phrygia 
(OVTE), where the so-called 
“orgies” were practised by the 
cult; and Assyria (RTE)— 
which, later on, embraced both 
Pontus and Phrygia: all three, 
the earliest habitats of the 
Cristui: 

ORTE: here is Persis (with many 
a pyra (OR, ORT, ORTE); 
and Aegyptus, with its postes, 
(covered with kingly vapor- 
ings in hieroglyphics): and 
both “fires” and “pillars” are 
pregnant with truth for the 
Christui : 

FORTE: and here is the Dei-tellus, the 
land of Jehovah, where men 
parade openly as Christiani— 
fearing neither the persecu- 
tions (“frigora”), nor the 
numbers, nor the strongholds 
of the Pagan world. 


Cipher Reading. 


ICCT-IV-VS IOT-IV-VCC 
OVI-I-IV-VS (OVI=R) 
IC-CVI-II-VV-S ICCVII-IV-VS 


R-TI-VVS 

DV-TI-VV 

IV-CC-TIVV: 

ODVI-III-VS OD-VI-II-IV-S 
ODVI-IIIV-CC 

CCI-CV-IIV-VI (CV=UU or S): 
L-IOVI-CC-TI-TI (IVI=M) 


LIOVIOTE LIOVI-CC-TI-F (IVI=M) 


L-IOV-I-CC-TFI (IOV=R). 
DT-IV-VCC 


OVIIIVVS (IS=H) 


I-CC-VI-I-IV-VS 


I-CC-VTVIV: 

ODVII-I-IV-S (Oll=P) 
OICV, OV-DI-I, ORII-I-TI 
OD-VI-IIIVCC, ODVIII-IV-S 


CC-VICCTI-TI: 
TIO—VDIIIVVS 


TI-O-VI-CC-I-IIVVS. 
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[The Land of God is their next theme. Corydon points ‘‘Judaea,’’ and 


pictures it after the rains, when forests bloom, fruit abounds, and all 
nature smiles; but (he adds), just as water is essential to the delight, re= 
freshment, health and the very existence of life itself, so is the Saviour 
(‘Alexis’) essential to the glory, well-being and life of Judaea. Thyrsis 
points “‘Israel,’? and pictures it before the rains, when the soil is parched, 
vegetation droops, and the hardy vine is struggling with the heat; but (he 
adds), when Mary (‘‘ Phyllidis nostrae ’’) comes, then every grove will be 
verdant, and the Lord will come‘as the early and the latter rain to the 
earth’”’ (Hos. VI. 3).] 


Co,  Stant et juniperi et castaneae hirsutae: 
strata jacent passim sua quaeque sub arbore 
poma: 
omnia nunc rident: at si formosus Alexis 
montibus his abeat, videas et flumina sicca. 
Tu. Aret ager: vitio moriens sitit aeris herba: 
Liber pampineas invidit collibus umbras: 
Phyllidis adventu nostrae nemus omne virebit, 
Jupiter et laeto descendet plurimus imbri. 


Co The junipers and chestnuts rough stand firm: 
All kinds of fruit (each kind beneath its tree) 
Lie scattered here and there: now all things 

smile : 

But, should the fair Alexis leave those mounts, 
You may see even watercourses dry. 

TH. The land is baked: parched is the herb that droops 
From grossness of the air: and grapy shade 
Has Bacchus grudged the slopes: but every grove, 
At advent of our Phyllis, green will grow, 
And in glad rain Almighty Jove will come. 


It 


Iz 


IT. 


12. 


PAST. 


NOTES. 
FORTE 


RTE: the juniperi 
and irsutae nuces 
stand firm for Judaea: 
ORTE: different kinds of poma (OR, 
TE)—and 
each beneath its own arbor— 
are strewn for Judaea: 
FORTE: “omnia rident”—all the let- 
ters smile for Judaea: 
but, if Alexis, 
the Soter, 
Tesous Cristos, leaves those 
montes, we may then see 
only siccana flumina. 
RTE: the ager is aridus 


in Israel: 

ORTE: through the vitium  aeris, 
the erba is mortua 

in Israel: 


FORTE: Liber grudges 
the pampineae umbrae 
to the coiles 

in Israel: 

but when Maria 
(or Phyllis) comes, 
every nemus will be viride, 
and Jehovah will come 
in laetus imber. 


ew 14! 


Cipher Reading. 


IV-OIII-IV-CC 
IV-CCTI-IV-S IV-OTV-IV 
IV-O-TI-IVS: 

CC-IV-CC, TI-VVS 


CC-IV-CC, TI-VVCC 
O-IV-O-IIV-VI: 


IL-OV-DI-IV-IV (OV=VV, M or D), 
IL-OV-DI-IV-IV (OV=M or X) 


L-IO-R-IIV-1V 
IL-OV-DI-IVI-V ILOVD-IIV-IV 
IL-OV-D-I-IV-IV 


ILOV-DI-IV-IV IL-OV-IOIIV-IV. 
IVCTE, IVOTV-IV 

IVOTV-IV: 

OIC-VII-I-VV_ ORI-IV-IV 
ORIIV-IV (OII=E), OIVCI-IVI-V 
O-IV-CI-IVI-V: 

FORIIV-IV (OIV=R) 
VVO-IV-OII-IV-VS FORII-IV-VS (OII=E) 
LIORIIV-IV 

LIORTE: 

TI-ORII-I-VV (OII=A) 
TI-OICVIII-VV (OIl=P) 
FOD-VI-II-VV (OII=E), F-CC-RIIE 
TI-OV-DI-IV-IV 

TI-ORTV-IV T-IOD-VT-I-VV 
(OD ti=B;. 5)! 
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70 
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(The contest ends, as it began, with God. Corydon, after marking 
*‘Soter’’ in four different combinations, points it from a fifth that excels 
the others in reading straight backwards and forwards. Thyrsis, after 
marking ‘‘Deus’’ in the same four combinations, marks it again in the 
fifth, and calls attention to the multiplicity of ways in which it can be 
pointed.) 


Co. Populus Alcide gratissima, vitis Iaccho, 13 
formosae myrtus Veneri, sua laurea Phoebo; 
Phyllis amat corylos: illas dum Phyllis amabit, 
nec myrtus vincet corylos, nec laurea Phoebi. 
Tu. Fraxinus in silvis pulcherrima, pinus in hortis, 14 
populus in fluviis, abies in montibus altis: 
seepius at si me, Lycida formose, revisas, 
fraxinus in silvis cedat tibi, pinus in hortis. 
Met. Haec memini, et victum frustra contendere Thyr- 
sim, 
ex illo Corydon, Corydon est tempore nobis. 


Co. The poplar dearest to Alcides is, 
The vine to Bacchus, myrtle to fair Love, 
His laurels to Apollo; Phyllis loves 
The hazels: while she does, nor myrtle or 
Apollo’s laurels will the hazels worst. 
Tu. In groves the ash excels, in parks the pine, 
On streams the poplar, on high mounts the fir: 
But, oh! fair Lycidas, should you look back 
At me repeatedly, the ash in groves, 
The pine in parks, must yield the palm to thee. 
Mev. Those strains I call to mind, and how in vain 
Did Thyrsis strive to win. From that time on, 
’Tis Corydon, ’tis Corydon for us. ~ 


ie 


14. 


PAST eV iL 


NOTES. 
FORTE 


FORTE: Alcides loves 
the populus 
(that points Soter) ; 
FOR: Taccus loves the vitis 
(that points Soter) ; 
Venus loves the wmyrtus 
(that points Soter straight) ; 
ORTE: Phoebus loves the laurea 
(that point Soter straight) ; 
RTE: Phyllis (the Cristua) loves the 
coryli that point 
Soter straight 
both ways, and thus excel the 
“myrtle” and “laurel” combina- 
tions. 
in silvae the 
(for Deus) ; 
in horti the 
(for Deus) ; 
FOR: on fluvii the populus is fairest 
(for Deus) ; 
FORTE: on elati montes 
the abies is fairest 
(for Deus) ; 
RTE: if Lycidas (the Cristuus) looks 
back (from “FORTE”) at this 
combination (where me is re- 
peated), he will find a Deus 
that excels the “ash” and 
“pine” ones, in the numerous 
ways and modes of pointing the 
term (some of which, though 
not all, are given in the mar- 
gin). 


FORT: 


ORTE: ornus is fairest 


FORT: pinus is fairest 


Cipher Reading. 


VV-OV-DI-IV-IV (DI=E) 
VVOV-DI-IVI-V (DI=P) 
VV-ORTE: 

TICC-VI-O, II-IO-VD (IO=D or S) 
TIOVIO: 

FO-IV-OT, L-lO-I-CC-VT (10=S) 
L-IOI-CC-VT (IOI=DI or E) 
CCVIOI-IIL, CC-VI-OIIIL 
CC-VDIIIIL: 

V-DI-IIVVS, note 7 

RIIVVCC (IVC=R) 

DVT-VI-V, C-IV-TV-IV (IV=N or S) 


OICVTE, ORIIV-IV 

OD-VII-E: 

L-IO-V-DI-I (lO=D or T), FOD-VI-I 
FOD-VII: 

LIOVIO, VVCC-VI-CC 

VV-OVD: 

TIORIHE (OI=A) TIOD-VI-II-VV 
T-IOD-VI-IE (lOD=B) 
T-IOD-VII-E (lOD=B or V): 
D-VI-IIVVS, note 8 


IV-CC—TI-VV 

DVTE, D-VI-IVI-V, DV-IIV-IV, 
DVIII-VV, D-VII-V-IV, D-VI,IIF, 
V-DI-II-VV, IV-OTE, IV-OIII-VV, 
O-IVI-IVI-V, O-IV-III-VV, &c. 
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PASTORAL VIII. 


PAGAN ARGUMENT. 


The Pastoral comprises a foreword (1-5) that introduces his 
theme, and is liberal of the admiration and wonder it will excite 
in the heifer, lynxes and running streams ; an address (6-13) that 
is commonly referred to Pollio; a short introduction to his subject 
(14-16) ; and the respective songs of Damon and Alphesiboeus, 
two poets who are supposed to sing not of themselves but of 
others—Damon, of a youth who loved the Nysa that was espoused 
to Mopsus; and Alphesiboeus, of an enchantress who practised 
magic rites and ceremonies in order to bring her beloved Daphnis 
from the city. 


OBJECTIONS :— 


G1); 


(25 


As to the foreword, we must take the juvenca, lynces 
and flumina in a literal or symbolical sense. If literal, 
the meaning would be absurd: if symbolical (as it 
surely is), the expressions must have reference re- 
spectively to a young woman, to men of penetration, 
and men of eloquence; and the inference is that the 
matter of his song will excite admiration in the 
female breast, and amazement (“‘stupefactae’’) in the 
minds of those possessed of keen discernment and 
rare fluency of speech. 

As to the address, some (relying on the allusion to 
“Timavus” and “the Illyrian shore”) suppose that 
the “tu” was meant for Pollio; others (basing their 
opinion on the words “a te principium, in te desinet’’) 
ascribe it to Octavius; but there is no certainty 
regarding either supposition, and the vagueness is 
such that the dedication may be applied to either of 
those two, or to some one else whom the poet does 
not choose to name. All that can be positively 
asserted regarding the unknown is that he was absent 
when the Pastoral was written, that Vergil longed 
intensely to sing the deeds and recite the words of 
one who was all and all (“beginning and end”) to 
him, and that the poem was a continuation of many 
undertaken by the bard at the command of the ‘“‘tu’’. 
Now, since the present tribute ought be on a par 
with his evident love and admiration for the absent 
one, we rely still further on the rich promises of the 
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foreword, and look for the truly great and wonderful 
in the songs of Damon and Alphesiboeus. 

What do we find? Nothing (as gleaned from the 
established English version) but the querulous maun- 
derings of a love-sick swain who chooses to die in a 
ludicrous fashion—by climbing to the pinnacle of a 
mountain, and flinging himself therefrom into the 
sea. Nothing (according to the same version) save 
the efforts of a sorceress who brews potions, burns 
an image, and utters spells, in order to bring back 
her lover—a sorceress who declares that spells can 
drag the moon from the sky and turn men into swine, 
and who taxes our credulity to the utmost by declar- 
ing that she saw Moeris transform himself into a 
wolf, summon ghosts from their tombs, and whisk 
the crops from one field to another. 

Sober reason can well ask what there is in either 
song to justify the writer’s foreword. Let it be con- 
ceded that an amorous ditty and the exercise of love 
spells may excite admiration in the female breast; 
but we refuse to admit that such trumpery can attract 
the attention of the lynx-eyed, or make the spell- 
binders cease their own rills of eloquence in order to 
listen with amazement (unless, indeed, that such 
amazement is begotten of contempt); and we also 
refuse, in presence of his boastful foreword, any plea 
of poetic license, since (as Horace puts it aptly) 
“amphora coepit institui currente rota: cur urceus 
extra 

Another objection (a grave one too) is the moral 
effect produced by it in the minds of youthful stu- 
dents. Magic, as it offends religion or intelligence, 
is either detestable or fraudulent: suicide has never 
commended itself to the balanced judgment of modern 
or ancient times—Aristotle calls it an act of cowar- 
dice, and Cicero a crime against the Creator. But 
this Pastoral glorifies both, and insidiously commends 
sorcery and self-murder to neglected and despairing 
lovers. 

In no sense, then, is the poem satisfying. Hyper- 
bole marks the foreword, and vagueness the address; 
senseless words have marred “the face of goodly 
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poesie’; and Helicon’s sacred stream has watered 
only weeds of rankest growth. 


CHRISTIAN ARGUMENT. 


“We sing the song of PASTORVM,” says the poet (and 
thus specifies the picture word), “of Damon and Alphesiboeus” 
(and thus points its divisions into ORVM and PAST); and this 
picture, with its two divisions, is further emphasized by several 
anagrams in the eleven verses devoted to his address and intro- 
duction. “Damon” represents Maro; “Alphesiboeus,” the 
Christian. To magnify the Name; to grave many other names 
of persons and places intimately associated with Him who bore 
the Name; to use words and speech descriptive of his soul’s 
intent, so descriptive that, when interpreted aright, they would 
automatically liberate and send forth the truth: to do those three 
is to be sublimely great, and to be sublimely great is the bard’s 
present ambition—for, by this time, Alcippe and Phyllis have 
come back. How does he succeed with each? 

(1). He graves the two parts, “Jesus” and “Christ”, of 
the one name, “Jesus Christ”, in the two parts, PAST 
and ORVM, of the one word, PASTORVM: he, 
furthermore, graves them with good cipher charac- 
ters, and in such a way that the letters of the Name 
read straight, and read straight in each case from 
left to right (the Latin mode of writing). What 
greater than this can be mystically done for the 
Name? Nothing; it is the ne plus ultra of onomancy. 
The parts are independent, PAST vies in every way 
withoRVM, Alphesiboeus with Damon—and so, the 
poet is perfectly justified in saying “quos est mirata 
juvenca certantes”. 

(2). As to names associated with that of our Lord, we 
find the following: The Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
One God; the Alpha and Omega, God the Son, the 
Saviour; Adam, Eve, Eden, David, Israel, Mary, 
Joseph, John the Baptist, Bethlehem, Christians. 
Are not those links important, sufficient in themselves 
to form the story’s chain, and worth recounting? 
They are all in this Pastoral, hidden (it may be) 
from those who have eyes and see not, but not hidden 
from the lynx-eyed—and even they (as he says) will 
be amazed to find how smooth the flow is when the 


(3). 


(4). 
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depth is greatest (as in the case of “Oetam”), and 
equally amazed at the magic way in which the letters 
of ORVM -respond to so many straight anagrams, 
and at the almost intelligent way in which those of 
PAST lend themselves to the explication of the Unity 
and Trinity. Hence it is that those who knew gave 
the title of “‘Pharmaceutria” to this Pastoral. 

Nor is the magic confined to mere letters. The 
poetic sorcerer waves his wand over the words, the 
lines, the stanzas—and, straightway, the absurd be- 
comes reasonable, and the incredible true; irony 
becomes respect, and censure eulogy; despair becomes 
hope, and superstition orthodoxy; the mythical be- 
comes real, and the vicious virtuous; words of com- 
mon meaning become words of power; insignificant 
phrases become the key of heaven; a flattering 
address becomes a reverential appeal for belated jus- 
tice; carnal desire becomes Divine Love; unholy 
witchcraft becomes the most devout of ceremonies ; 
and through the whole run two refrains that turn 
wise pagans mad, and help mad christians to their 
wits. 

Is this not magic? And a magic that can compel 
the most fluent writers (‘flumina”), themselves 
transformers, to stay their courses and listen? 
“Sanos avertere experiar sensus,’ exclaims the poet 
with refreshing candor; and to carry out his purpose 
successfully and safely, he must have a theme capable 
of engrossing the pagan mind, biassing its intent, and 
warping its judgment. What better could he have 
than “love’’—that elusive and distracting term which 
embraces the Infinite and finite, the Divine and 
human, the licit and illicit, the pure and vicious? 

As an additional safeguard he throws an anchor 
to windward by creating the false impression that 
he is once again imitating the grandiose style of 
Pollio. For this purpose is the seeming hyperbole 
employed in the foreword, and the “Tu” associated 
with Timavus and Illyricum in the address; for this 
is the address itself made to appear grandiloquent ; 
and for this is common sense apparently violated, and 
vices made to borrow the color of virtuous deeds. 
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(He marks the picture and its divisions, and claims merit (1) for 
the Name—graved so nicely and so straight in each division (‘“‘quos 
certantes’’) that the Christian woman will forget all else in admiration 
(“immemor herbarum’’); (2) for the ciphering—that will entrance the 
lynx-eyed; (3) for the enlightenment it affords—so abstruse and varied 
that even poets (‘‘flumina’’) will pause and reflect. He then prays our 
Lord that posterity will universally admit that Vergil wrote for the sole 
honor and glory of God.] ‘ 


Pastorum musam, Damonis et Alphesiboei, 
immemor herbarum quos est mirata juvenca 
certantes, quorum stupefactae carmine lynces, 
et mutata suos requierunt flumina cursus, 
Damonis musam dicemus et Alphesiboei. 

Tu mihi seu magni superas jam saxa Timavi, 
sive oram Illyrici legis aequoris, en erit unquam 
ille dies, mihi cum liceat tua dicere facta? 
en erit, ut liceat totum mihi ferre per orbem 
sola Sophocleo tua carmina digna cothurno? 


The song of shepherds twain, of Damon and 

Alphesiboeus—whom, in strife opposed, 

The heifer, mindless of green food, admired; 

By whose strain lynxes were with wonder struck, 

And whose changed words made rivers stay their flow— 

The song of those two shepherds we shall sing. 
Oh! be thou He who baffles now the moles 

Of great Timavus, or who sails by shore 

Of Adria’s sea, will that day e’er be mine 

When it may be allowed I spoke Thy deeds? 

Oh! will it be that, through the vast extent 

Of this our earth, admission may be made 

For me that I, in Sophoclean style, 

Wrote worthy songs concerning Thee alone? 


I. 
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NOTES. ; Cipher Reading. 
PASTORVM 


He sings the musa (PAST, ORVM) | PAST, OD-VV-NI (DI=A) 
of Damon (ORVM) or Maro, and of | OIO-VV-NI, ORVM 


Alpesi-boeus (PAST) or 1-CC-IT-ICCT—P-TI-CCT 
the Cristuus. ICCITICCT. 
mutata ... flumina: the nice use of metonymical words (“mutata,” with either 


verba or carmina understood) will impress and arrest the attention of poets 
(“flumina”), of those gifted with the fluency of speech. 
Our poet has a premonition of posterity’s dictum on his compositions, and sorrows 
at the thought of “Vergil, pagan though he was—” in the perfunctory laudation of 
modern prose; but heavy as a Cyclops’ hammer would be that sorrow had he 
known that a future Arcadian (and, alas! a countryman of his own) would 
address him thus: 

“Bard, by that God whom thou didst not adore.” 

To the God whom he adores, he appeals for justice, if it be His will (“a te 
principius>, in te desinet’”’) ; and it is this God whom he now invokes— 


PAST: whether the JIesous who | I-DI-TCCT 
now overcomes themagnisaxa | ICI-IV-ST I-DI-T-CC-T (CC=VV or X) 
Timavi; | ICIAST; 
ORVM: or the Cristos who now | CCI-CC-VV-VT 
moves along the orae of the | OR-VI-VI 
Illyricum aequor. CCICC-VV-IVI OIOVVIVI. 
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a te principium, in te desinet. accipe jussis 
carmina coepta tuis, atque hanc sine tempora circum 
inter victrices hederam tibi serpere laurus. 


From Thee the power is; in Thee ’twill rest. 
Accept the strains commenced at thy behest, 
And round thy temples let this ivy spray 
Among victorious laurels twine itself. 


{He invokes the Star of Bethlehem to bring Christ’s natal day. 
Though his true intent be perpetually lost, and though he adds noth-= 
ing (‘‘nil profeci’’) to what other poets have already said, he will speak 
to christians (‘‘divos’’). He then defines ‘‘Maenalus’’.] 


Frigida vix caelo noctis decesserat umbra, 

cum ros in tenera pecori gratissimus herba, 

incumbens tereti Damon sic coepit olivae. 

Da. Nascere praeque diem veniens age, Lucifer, al- 

mum: 

conjugis in’digno Nysae deceptus amore 

dum queror et divos—quamquam nil testibus 
illis 

profeci—extrema moriens tamen alloquor hora. 

incipe Maenalios mecum, mea tibia, versus. 


When night’s cool shade had scarcely gone from 
heaven, 
When dew on tender grass most grateful is 
Unto the flock, then Damon thus began, 
Reclining ’gainst a tapering olive tree. 
Da. Star of the Light, appear and usher in 
Advance that Day which satisfies desire: 
Meshed in the worthy love of Nysa’s spouse, 
I meanwhile chant my plaintive lay and (though 
To memory lost, up to the crack of doom,) 
Address the gods—although I’ve not helped 
much 
Compared with those gods who have testified. 
My lute, begin Maenalian songs with me. 


PAST sei it, 


NOTES. 


jussis tuis: see Past. V. 40, 41, and 
note 16. 
. Among the laurus (PAST, ORVM) 
around each tempus, 
he twines an edera 
for the Soter. 


ORVM 


. Maro (or Damon), resting on a 
teres oliva, begins to sing when the 
frigida noctis umbra_ leaves the 
caelum, 
and when the ros (OR, VM) on 
herba is pleasing 
for pecus. 


. Lucifer is besought to appear (‘“nas- 
cere” shows that this particular Luci- 
fer has not yet appeared in the 
heavens), and to bring in advance the 
Dies Cristi (RVM). 

almum: @4Amos (a wos), “that 
relieves hunger”; and hence the phrase 
“alma mater” for one’s college or uni- 
versity. 

. Maro—held in the same 

dignus amor that holds Mopsus— 
addresses the Cristui. 

. Maenalius (matvddrcros), “the mad- 
dening or inspiring verses,” incited by 
the thought of Bethlehem’s Star, and 
what would follow its appearance. 


Cipher Reading. 


HNOVICCT, ODVVVV 
I1CC-VI-ST, OICC-VV-IV-I 
I-IC-C-VI-ST, ODV-VI-VI 
HOVIST, ODVVM. 


note 1 

ODV-VI-VI ORVI-VI 

ODVVIVI CCD-VV-NI O-IV-CVM 
CCIO-VV-IVI 

ODV, VIVI 

ODVVI-VI (DI=TI or H), 
ODVVI-VI (DI=P) 


OICVVVV 


D-VV-I-VI 1CC-VV-NI. 


note 1 
CC-DVVNI ORVM, CCIC-VV-NI 
CC-ICVVNI. 
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152 


25 


30 


VERGILIT 


Maenalus argutumque nemus pinosque loquentes 10 
semper habet: semper pastorum ille audit amores 
Panaque, qui primus calamos non passus inertes. II 
incipe Maenalios mecum, mea tibia, versus. 


Maenalus always has a sounding grove 
And babbling pines; it always hears the loves 
Of shepherds, and it hears the Pan who first 
Permitted not the reeds to be inert. 

My lute, begin Maenalian songs with me. 


[The spousals of Mary and Joseph (with the consequent joy and 
hopes of loving christians—‘‘amantes’’), and the preternaturalness of 
their marital relationship, are first recited. Joseph is urged to hasten 
their nuptials, now that Mary has been approved (‘‘ducitur,’’ is made 
esteemed) to him, and to prepare (‘‘sparge nuces’’) for the coming of 
Him who will yet (‘‘aevo sequenti’’) establish the millennium. The 
reasons for Mary’s marriage to Joseph are then mentioned.] 


Mopso Nysa datur: quid non speremus amantes? 12 
jungentur jam grypes equtiis, aevoque sequenti 

cum canibus timidae venient ad pocula damae. 

Mopse, novas incide faces: tibi ducitur uxor. 13 
Sparge, marite, nuces: tibi deserit Hesperus Oetam. 14 
incipe Maenalios mecum, mea tibia, versus. 


To Mopsus Nysa is in spousals pledged: 

What may not we who love so well expect? 

With mares are griffins now associate; 

And, in an age to be, the timid deer 

Will come with dogs unto the water troughs. 

Make those strange nuptials, Mopsus, short; the wife’s 
Approved to thee: O bridegroom, scatter nuts; 

The Dawning Light leaves Oeta for thy sake. 

My lute, begin Maenalian songs with me. 


10. 


It. 


I2. 


13. 


14. 


PASTS VITT 


NOTES. 


ORVM 
Moenalus 


(or Betlem) has an 

argutum nemus, and 
loquaces 
pinus; 

it hears the amores pastorum, 
Lycaeus. 
Pan (or Lycaeus), the mythological 
personification of Tragic poetry (see 
note 8, Past. IJ). 
The Bethlehem that would hear the re- 
joicing of the shepherds (Luke II. 
20), would hear later on the tragic 
cries of Rachels wailing over the mas- 
sacre of the Innocents. 
Maria (or Nysa) is wedded (through 
the same combination of letters) to 
Iosep (or Mopsus): so, literally, are 
grypes joined to equae—a simile that 
marks the nature of the marital bond 
between the mother and guardian of 
the Child. 
The uxor (whether we read it trans- 
posed, or straight) deserves approval. 


and 


“The Angel of the Lord appeared to him in his sleep, saying: 


153 
Cipher Reading. 


O-1G-G“lV-CG-IV-S 
(VV, M=X, X, or KS, KS) 
OD-IV-CCM 

OIOIVCCM O-DI-VSNI (VI=N or S) 
CCIC-IV=CCI-VI 
O-IC-IVCCIVI (ICCI=P) 
OD-IV-CCM CC-IC-C-IV-CCIVI 
OD-IV-CCI-VI. 


OD-VV-I-VI, OD-VV-I-VI (O=V or Y) 


OD-VV-I-VI, note 8 
OO-IV-VVV, OO-IVV-VV. 


ORV-VV, OIV-O-VV-V 


Joseph, son 


of David, fear not to take unto thee Mary, thy wife, for that which is conceived 


in her is of the Holy Ghost.” 


(Matt. I. 20.) 


For the sake of Joseph and mankind does God the Son, the Dawning Light (“Hes- 
perus,” ws ¢épos), leave God the Father, the Omega and Alpha (“Oeta,” the 


O-et-A). 


It was this felicitous lettering in Oeta (of which the poet takes advantage) 
that made writers (like Strabo, Livy, and others who knew) call it Callidromus 
(kadd\v Spbuos), “the beautifully running” word. 
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35 


40 


VERGILII 


O digno conjuncta viro dum despicis omnes, 15 
dumque tibi est odio mea fistula, dumque capellae, 
hirsutumque supercilium, prolixaque barba; 

nec curare deum credis mortalia quemquam. 16 
incipe Maenalios mecum, mea tibia, versus. 


Oh! thou art wedded to this just man so 

That no attention dost thou pay to all, 

That matter of no interest to thee 

This pipe of mine is, and are romping kids, 

The brow that bristles, and the beard that swags; 
Nor is it thy belief that any of 

The gods atones for things by mortals done. 

My lute, begin Maenalian songs with me. 


[Taking the right hand portion (RVM) of his picture—where he sees 
and graves ‘‘Mary,’’ ‘‘Eve,’’ and ‘‘Eden’’ from RVM, and his own name, 
“‘Maro,’’ from OVVM—he says with humorous irony that his seeing 
and graving will be misconstrued as usual (‘‘ut’’) by pagans. 

But he is consoled by that last OVVM, since it shows him ‘‘Love,”’ 
tells to his heart’s content who this Love is, and helps to form a climax 
that pictures mother Eve’s love for her offspring (even to the cleansing 
of their bodies after birth, “‘natorum sanguine’’), Mary’s love for her 
Child, and, Christ’s love for all.] 


Saepibus in nostris parvam te roscida mala— 7 
dux ego vester eram—vidi cum matre legentem: 

alter ab undecimo tum me jam acceperat annus, 

jam fragiles poteram a terra contingere ramos. 


I saw thee with the mother (small thou wast) 
Picking fresh apples in our fenced off lots: 

I was your guide: just then another year 

From the eleventh had merged me in itself, 

I just could reach the drooping limbs from earth. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


PASTA VL 


NOTES. 
ORVM 


If the mother of our Lord had not the 
protection of Joseph, she would have 
been exposed to the amorous ditties 
of youths, the flippant taunts of young- 
sters, the supercilious stares of women, 
and the censure of graybeards. 
“And my spirit hath rejoiced in God, 
my Saviour.” Luke I. 47. 
RVM 
Wdieres he sees the | parva Maria, 
with Eva, picking 
mala, with ros upon them, in the 
sepia (or Eden): 
OVVM: watching them, and serving 
as a dux, is Maro (or Damon) 
whom the nonus annus holds now, 
and who, standing on the terra, can 
touch the fragiles rami (RVM). 


alter ab undecimo:—the phrase is thus 
explained (following the clue given by 
Servius): Since one from eleven gives 
ten, another (“alter”) from eleven 
must give nine. 

A simpler one (due to the peculiar 
formation and relative positions of 
Il and X) is: Since XI, when looked 
at upside down, is IX, it follows that 
each one is “the alter” of the other. 


Cipher Reading. 


IVOVIVI IV-CC-VI-VI 
DV-VIV-I (VIV=E) 
IV-OVM, RVM 
IV-CC-VI-VI, IV-CC-VI-VI 


O-VV-M, OVVM, O-IV-S-IV-S 
O-IV-C-CI-VI O-IV-C-CI-VI 
O-IVC-C-IV-S (IVC=R) 
ICC-IV-CC-IV-S D-VV-I-V-I (DI=A) 
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45 


50 


VERGILII 


ut vidi, ut perii, ut me malus abstulit error! 
incipe Maenalios mecum, mea tibia, versus. 
Nunc scio quid sit Amor; duris in cotibus illum 
aut Tmaros aut Rhodope aut extremi Garamantes 
nec generis nostri puerum nec sanguinis edunt. 
incipe Maenalios mecum, mea tibia, versus. 
Saevus Amor docuit natorum sanguine matrem 
commaculare manus; crudelis tu quoque, mater. 
crudelis mater magis, an puer improbus ille? 
improbus ille puer; crudelis tu quoque, mater. 
incipe Maenalios mecum, mea tibia, versus. 


I’ve seen—as usual! I’ve wrought in vain— 

As usual! As usual, the wrong 

Opinion has in false sense taken me! 

My lute, begin Maenalian songs with me. 

My eyes are open now to what Love is: 

In rugged rocks does Tmarus, Rhodope, 

Or far off Garama bring forth the Child 
Who is not of our kind or lineage. 

My lute, begin Maenalian songs with me. 
’Twas wild love taught the mother to besmear 
Her hands with babes’ blood; for which reason, too, 
O Mother, thou art fierce. More fierce is she 
The Mother, or inestimable more 

Is He the Child? Inestimable He 

The Child is; fierce, O Mother, thou art too. 
My lute, begin Maenalian songs with me. 


18 


1g 


{A series of straight anagrams serves to draw attention to his 
last effort—the straight pointing of ‘‘Christ.’’ 

Before proceeding further, the poet, conscious of the magnitude 
and gravity of his task, asks for further inspiration, for ‘‘a sharpening 
of the spiritual sight, to discern hidden aptitudes’’). 


18, 


PAST IIT 


NOTES. 
OVVM 


His pointed experience with this .com- 
bination has made him wise, for in it 
he sees now how the durae cotes 

of Tmaros, Rodope, or 
Garama (the chief seat of the Gara- 
mantes) bring forth the puer—the 
Amor who is 

Iesous Cristos, 
Soter, 
Deus Filius. 
Mother Eve was alone and unaided 
in her hour of need: so with Mary. 
Eve was impelled to cleanse her chil- 
dren by the maternal love that was 
brought forth by unassisted nature 
(“sacrus amor”): so, but in still 
greater degree (“crudelis’’), with Mary. 
The several gradations of great love 
are denoted by saevus (RVM), 
crudelis (RVM) and improbus 
(OVVM)— 

this last being an intensitive form of 
probus (as in the case of infrenatus, 
infucatus, etc.). 


quoque: quo que “for which reason, 
too.” 


Cipher Reading. 


O-IV-SI-VS O-IV-SI-VS 
OIVSIVS, OI-V-SI-VCC (Ol=D) 
O-IV-S-IV-CC 

OVVIVI (OII=DI or E), 
OVVM 

O-IV-SIVS CC-IV-SIVS 
OI-V-SI-VS (Ol=D or T) 
O-VV-IVI, CC-VVIVI. 


!OIVC-CI-VI 
IOIVCCIVS, CC-IV-CCIVS, 
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55 


VERGILII 


Nunc et oves ultro fugiat lupus, aurea durae 
mala ferant quercus, narcisso floreat alnus, 
pinguia corticibus sudent electra myricae, 
certent et cycnis ululae, sit Tityrus Orpheus, 
Orpheus in silvis, inter delphinas Arion. 
incipe Maenalios mecum, mea tibia, versus. 
Omnia vel medium fiant mare: vivite silvae: 
praeceps aerii specula de montis in undas 
deferar: extremum hoc munus morientis habeto. 
desine Maenalios, jam desine, tibia, versus. 
Haec Damon. vos, quae responderit Alphesiboeus, 
dicite, Pierides; non omnia possumus omnes. 


And now the wolf at will can shun the flock, 

And rugged oaks bring golden apples forth; 

Alder can bloom with jonquil; from their bark 

Can tamarisks ooze viscous amber drops; 

With swans can owls contend, and Tityrus 

Can Orpheus be, and Orpheus be in woods, 

And ’mongst the dolphins can Arion be. 

My lute, begin Maenalian songs with me. 

Or all can be mid-ocean: woods, farewell: 

From the wide vista of a lofty mount 

I shall be plunged straightforward in the waves: 

Take this last gift of one whose end is come. 

Now rest, O lute, now rest Maenalian songs. 
So Damon sang. Pierian souls, expound 

What in reply Alphesiboeus said: 

Not all of us combined can all expound. 


20 


21 


22 


20. 


21. 


22, 


Pew lee PALE 


NOTES. 
ORVM 


“And now,” returning to the full pic- 
ture, the lupus (OR) can shun the oves 
(VM)— 
that is, if he likes (“ultro”), for 
lupus and oves (ORVM) can be to- 
gether; durae quercus can bear 
aurea mala; 
alnus can bloom with narcisus; 
myricae, from their cortices, 
can ooze pinguia electra; 
ululae can vie with olores; 
Tityrus can be Orpheus; 
Orpheus can be in silvae, 
and Arion among delpines. 
[In pointing “Arion,” he takes VI as 
if it were an N, and thus gets IV.] 
Those, and the following anagrams, 
run straight 7m different directions al- 
ternately, to mark the same mode of 
construction for the Name which he 
graves as his “extremum munus.” 
Omnia can become 
the medium mare; 
avete silvae; 
and from the specula 
of an aerius mons, 
Maro plunges 
into undae 
for Cristos, 
and in praeceps fashion 
for Christos. 
morientis: his end is come—his song 
has come to a finish. 
“What mortal sense is able to define 
Thy mysteries, Thy counsels mani- 
fold?” 
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Cipher Reading. 


CCCC-IV, IV-CCII (VM=XII or KSII) 


ORVIVI, OP-IV-M 

O-IV-CVM CC-IV-CVVT 

OC-CIV-VI-VI OC-IVV-M (IVV=E or A) 
OC-IV-VM, C-CI-CC-IVC-CI-VI 
CC-ICIV-SI-VI, CC-IC-CI-VC-CVV 
OICV-VI-VI OV-IC-C-IVSII (VM=KSI1) 
O-IV-CVVV, CCICCV-VI-VI (ICV=R) 
CC-VCIVIVS, OVCI-IV-S-VT 

above, O-IV-CVI-VI 

ORIV-VI, CC-OIIVCC-IV-S. 


O-CV-IV-I-VI 

CC-CI-IV-SM OCIIVSM (CIV=R) 
OVO-IVI-VI note 20 

OVCC-IV-VT 

OOVIVM OO-V-IV-M (OO=VV or M) 
O-IOIVSM (lOV=R) 

C-CI-CC-VVI-VI (VVI=E or A) 
CCI-CC-VV-OT 

CC-IC-CI-V-SI-VS 

C-CI-CC-IVS-IVS (I-S=H) 
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65 


7O 


VERGILII 


(To impress the Mysteries on those who have ywncommon sense, 
and black magic on those who have common sense (‘‘sanos sensus’’), 
is his object. He first calls for certain sacramentals (water, an altar 
cloth, fragrant leaves, and incense). 

He then cuts up his picture (PAST) into three ‘‘charms,’’ and, 
after specifying each with descriptive words that convey only the idea 
of wondrous sorcery to ‘‘common sense’’ mortals, he graves from them 
‘“‘God the Father,’’ ‘‘God the Son,’’ and ‘‘God the Holy Ghost,’’ dif- 
fering in Person (‘‘triplici diversa colore’’), alike in being God (‘‘effigiem’’) 
—and thus marks the Trinity. He then tells the Christian to join the 
Three in One God—and thus marks the Unity.] 


Avp. Effer aquam, et molli cinge haec altaria vitta, 
verbenasque adole pingues, et mascula thura, 
conjugis ut magicis sanos avertere sacris 
experiar sensus: nihil hic nisi carmina desunt. 
ducite ab urbe domum, mea carmina, ducite 

Daphnim. 
Carmina vel caelo possunt deducere Lunam, 
carminibus Circe socios mutavit Ulixi, 
frigidus in pratis cantando rumpitur anguis. 
ducite ab urbe domum, mea carmina, ducite 
Daphnim. 


Ap. Bring water; with a smooth band case those 
shrines ; 
And burn rich vervain and strong frankincense, 
That with the Bridegroom’s mystic rites I may 
Attempt to make the sober senses stray: 

For this nought’s wanting, if it be not charms. 
Bring Daphnis from the city, charms of mine, 
Bring Daphnis home. , 

Charms can bring Luna even from the sky: 

Through charms did Circe change Ulysses’ men: 

In meads the deadly snake is dulled by charms. 

Bring Daphnis from the city, charms of mine, 
Bring Daphnis home. 


23 


24 


25 


23. 


PAST eal f 


NOTES. 
PAST 


His first care is to outline this picture, 
and mark the changes, especially of 
S into X (for S=UU, VV, X or KS). 
Alpesiboeus (or the Cristuus) calls 
for aqua, a mollis vitta, 
pinguia sagmina, and 
mascula thura, to sprinkle, 
decorate, and burn upon the altaria, 
so that he may bring Daphnis (and we 
know by this time who “Daphnis” is) 
from the urbs (or coelum). 
There is no lack of material in his pic- 
ture; but “charms” are required, and 
these he proceeds to manufacture. 
He does so by cutting up the picture 
into three parts, so that he can tell 
pagans what magic has done, and tell 
Christians how it was done:— 
PAS: this charm can bring 
Luna from caelum; 
DASI: this enabled Circe to 
change the socii of Ulysses 
into sues; 
OAST: and through this charm 
we find that 
frigidus pratis 
rumpitur anguis. 


Cipher Reading. 


note 1 

I-CV-IS-T, 1O-IVI-CCT DI-VIST 
PAIVC-CI-I] IC-CI-AIVST (T=S) 
ICCIAIVST DIACCT (IT=H) 
1-CC-IVI-IV-C-CI-I 

IOI T-IV-C-Ci-I 


P-VIC-CT, ICC-IVI-CCT. 


DI-IV-CC, ICCIAIVS 
DI-VCCI 

ICASI, ICCTI-IV-SI 
ICASI 


OI-TVVCCII (Ol=D) OI-TVV-SI-I 
CCVIVVST OT-IV-V-SI-I. 
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Gz 


75 


VERGILII 


Terna tibi haec primum triplici diversa colore 

licia circumdo, terque haec altaria circum 

effigiem duco: numero deus impare gaudet. 

ducite ab urbe domum, mea carmina, ducite 
Daphnim. 

Necte tribus nodis ternos, Amarylli, colores; 

necte, Amarylli, modo; et “Veneris” dic “vincula 
necto.” 

ducite ab urbe domum, mea carmina, ducite 
Daphnim. 


Three threads, that in threefold appearance are 

Distinct, I first for sake of Thee draw round 

Those shrines, and round them lead Thy image 

thrice: 

In number that’s uneven God delights. 

Bring Daphnis from the city, charms of mine, 
Bring Daphnis home. 

Those three appearances, with their three ties, 

Join close together, Amaryllis, and 

In due proportion, Amaryllis, join; 

And say, “I join the vincula of Love.” 

Bring Daphnis from the city, charms of mine, 
Bring Daphnis home. 


[Gazing on the combination (DASI) that pointed ‘‘God the Son,’’ 


he says that as fire hardens clay and softens wax, so will the measure of 


his own love make Jesus hard or mild (‘‘sic nostro Daphnis amore’’). 


To increase his love, he distributes the sacrificial bread, burns incense, 
and says that as he is burning with love for the Saviour, so is he burning 
for the reward of this love (‘“‘hanc in laurum’’) from the Saviour (‘‘Daph= 


nide’’). 
He then illustrates the measure of the love he yearns for, and 


resolves that no thought, word or deed of his will lessen or destroy that 
love (‘nec sit mihi cura mederi’’]. 


80 


Limus ut hic durescit, et haec ut cera liquescit 


As by the selfsame fire this paste grows hard, 


26 


27 


28 


Pave Vill, 


NOTES: 
PAST 


26. Utilizing the preceding three combina- 


27. 


28. 


tions—each of which points licitum and 
effigies (and one points all, since 
DASI and OAST are each different 
appearances of PAS)—he graves the 
Three Divine Persons, by surrounding 
the altaria with 

PAS: Pater, and His “effigies,” Deus; 


DASI: Filius,“  “ a Deus; 
OAST: Spiritus, “ ye Deus. 
Effigiem: “He that seeth me, seeth 


the Father also.” John XIV. 9. 
Amarylis, or the Christua (PAST), is 
now told to join together “God the 
Father, God the Son, and God the Holy 
Ghost” (“tribus nodis ternos colores’) 
into 
PAST: one Deus, and to join in due 

proportion (“modo”), i. e., let- 
ter by letter, while saying 
veneris vincula 

necto. 


DASI 


As ignis makes 

limus become durus, 
and cera become liquida, 
so will amor make 

a “hard” Dapnis 
or Iesous Soter, 

and a “mild” Dapnis 
or Iesous Soter. 
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Cipher Reading. 


PIVIVS, 
1C-CITI-IV-CC 


note 23 

IOIACC IOIAS 
DVICCI IOASI 
CCITIVST OAST. 


I-CC-IIT-IV-CCII, ICCIIT-IV-C-CI-I 


PAST 


IOI-TIV-C-CI-I (O=V), ICCI-IV-CCT 
DI-IV-CCT. 


IC-IV-SI 

ICIVSI, DIVCCI 

DI-VCCI, DAIVCCI (S=X or KS) 
1OIVSI 

ICCI-I-IC-CIl (C or V for A) 
IOTICC! 1OTIC-Cl 

IOIV-IV-SI 

1O1V-IV-SI DIVIVSI. 


104 


85 


VERGILII 


uno eodemque igni, sic nostro Daphnis amore, 
sparge molam, et fragiles incende bitumine laurus: 29 


Daphnis me malus urit; ego hanc in Daphnide 
laurum. 


ducite ab urbe domum, mea carmina, ducite 
Daphnim. 


Talis amor Daphnim, qualis cum fessa juvencum 30 
per nemora atque altos quaerendo bucula lucos 
propter aquae rivum viridi procumbit in ulva, 
perdita nec serae meminit decedere nocti, 

talis amor teneat; nec sit mihi cura mederi. 

ducite ab urbe domum, mea carmina, ducite Daphnim. 


And this wax soft, so Daphnis by our love. 

Dispense the cake; dry laurels burn with oil: 

Daphnis is burning, badly burning me; 

For this reward from Daphnis do I burn. 

Bring Daphnis from the city, charms of mine, 
Bring Daphnis home. 

Oh! may such love—as when a heifer, tired 

From quest of bullock through deep woods and 

groves, 

Lies on the green sedge near some water-pool, 

And, lost for love, remembers not to leave 

At dead of night—may such love Daphnis hold; 

And be it my care that He is not cured. 

Bring Daphnis from the city, charms of mine, 
Bring Daphnis home. 


{It was Adam (‘‘perfidus ille’?) who handed down the hope and 
precious pledges (‘‘pignora cara sui’’) of a Jesus and a Saviour, to be 
born of the house of David in Israel. 

It was Maro (‘‘Moeris’’) who gave to the christian Alphesiboeus the 
instructive food (‘‘herbas’’) in this and other Pastorals, and also the 
cipher or doctored matter (‘‘venena’’?) which, with many other things 
as well (‘‘plurima’’), was concocted first in Pontus; and the wondrous 
power of this arch magician, Maro, is told and vouched for by his ad- 
miring follower.] 


20. 


30. 


EO dee VILL 


NOTES. 
DASI 


By scattering the mola, 
he increases his amor; 
by burning fragiles laurus 


with bitumen, he increases his 
amor to the furthest possible extent 
—and it is this “amor” (which pos- 
sesses the bucula in the next stanza) 
that he wishes to have for and from 
his Beloved, 

Tesous Soter. 

malus urit: malus is a second predi- 
cate, and used adverbially, like “Ecce, 


' venit Telamon properus.” 


“As the hart panteth after the foun- 
tains of water, so my soul panteth 
after thee, O God.” Ps. XLI. 2. : 


Cipher Reading. 


ICAIV-SI_ (IIV=M) 

ICAIV-SI 

IC-CT-IV-VCCI DI-VVVC-Cl 
(S=KS or VVS) 
ICCT-IV-VSI 

DI-VV-VCCI (VCI=R) 


DI-VVVC-CI (DI=P or B) 


D-IV-VVSI IOIV-VV-SI. 
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95 


100 


VERGILII 


Has olim exuvias mihi perfidus ille reliquit, 31 

pignora cara sui, quae nunc ego limine in ipso, 

terra, tibi mando: debent haec pignora Daphnim. 

ducite ab urbe domum, mea carmina, ducite 
Daphnim. 

Has herbas atque haec Ponto mihi lecta venena 32 

ipse dedit Moeris: nascuntur plurima Ponto: 

his ego saepe lupum et se condere silvis 33 

Moerim, saepe animas imis excire sepulcris, 

atque satas alio vidi traducere messes. 

ducite ab urbe domum, mea carmina, ducite 
Daphnim. 


The one who broke his trust of yore left me 
Those residues—his own dear sureties, which 
To thee, O land, and in the house itself, 
I now confide: those same assurances 
Make Daphnis liable for what He owes. 
Bring Daphnis from the city, charms of mine, 
Bring Daphnis home. 
’Twas Moeris’ self gave me those plants, and 
drugs 
In Pontus culled (from it are most things 
sprung) : 
With these I’ve oft seen Moeris take the shape 
Of wolf, and hide himself in woods—oft seen 
Him summon spirits from the vasty depths, 
And whisk the bladed crops to somewhere else. 
Bring Daphnis from the city, charms of mine, 
Bring Daphnis home. 


{He has sprinkled the water, decorated the altars, dispensed the 
bread, burned incense, revived old memories, and practised the wiz- 
ardry of the children of light; but all in vain, for the Beloved does not 
respond to those christian children (‘‘deos’’) or to his charms (‘care 
mina’’). 

Nought is left save contrition, lamentation, humiliation, con= 
fessed helplessness—all, in short, that is symbolized by pouring ashes 
over the head; and this, with a thorough disregard for the world and 
its cares (‘‘nec respexeris’’), he now recommends to the Christian.] 


BT. 


32. 


BAST. Vill 


NOTES. 
DAS! 


Adam, the perfidus of yore, saved and 
transmitted to the Christian (as cara 
pignora for himself, and as exuviae 
from the wreck of Edem) the promise 
of an Iesous Soter: these are now 
consigned by the poet to the land of 
Israel (or terra) and the house of 
David (or limen). 
The herbae and venena (originally 
gathered in Pontus) were given to the 
Cristuus by 
Vergilius Maro 
(or Moeris). 
Helped by those Pontic concoctions, 
the Christian has often seen 
Maro become a lupus, 
hide himself in silvae, 
call animae 
from infima busta, 
and transfer the sata from DAS 
to ASI, 
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Cipher Reading. 


DA-VV-SI, IC-CITVVC-CI 
DV-IV-V-SI 
IOAVVC-Cl 
DA-VV-SI 
note 29 


IC-CA-VV-CCl 


IC-IV-VVSI, D-IV-VV-SI 
DIV-VV-SI, IC-IV-VV-SI. 
ION-IV-VC-Cl, 1C-ClI-I-IlV-V-C-Cl 
10-IV-VVSI 

ICCITVVSI 

ICCITVVC-CI DI-VV-VCCI (VCI=R) 
DIV-VV-C-Cl. 


note 32, DIVVVCCI 
ICCA-VV-SI 
IC-Cl-I-IV-V-SI 
DI-I-IV-VSI DI-I-IV-VSI (DI=P or B) 
IC-CI-TS 

T-IV-VSI. 


(ICCI=P) 


“T can call spirits from the VASTY DEEP”; so wrote another magician in 
later times, and this (coupled with a cipher study of Glendower’s positive reitera- 
tions) affords good reason for believing that the English Moeris was thoroughly 
conversant with the Pontic brew, and knew how the feat could be successfully 


accomplished. 
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Fer cineres, Amarylli, foras rivoque fluenti 34 

transque caput jace, nec respexeris: his ego 
Daphnim 

agerediar; nihil ille deos, nil carmina curat. 

ducite ab urbe domum, mea carmina, ducite 
Daphnim. 


Bring ashes, Amaryllis, out of doors, 
And fling them o’er thy head with floods of 
tears ; 

Nor should you have an atom of regard: 

With these I’ll make on Daphnis an assault ; 
No heed to gods, no heed to charms He pays. 
Bring Daphnis from the city, charms of mine, 

Bring Daphnis home. 


{In sackcloth and ashes does he sit and suffer persistently (‘““dum 
ferre moror’’), waiting for a glimmer of hope from the external emblems 
of his mourning. It comes at last, grows stronger and fires the taber= 
nacles of his soul with conviction, for he believes what he sees and sees 
what he believes—that Jesus is coming from the heavenly city, and that 
the Baptist wili be his immediate precursor.] 


Aspice, corripuit tremulis altaria flammis 35 
sponte sua, dum ferre moror, cinis ipse. bonum 
sit 
nescio quid! certe est: et Hylax in limine latrat. 
credimus. an qui amant ipsi sibi somnia fingunt? 37 
parcite, ab urbe venit, jam parcite carmina, 38 
Daphnis. 


But lo! while I continue to endure, 
The very ashes of themselves have caught 
With flickering flames the altars. Oh, may that, 
Which I name not, be good! It is—it is; 
And at the entry Hylax opens cry. 
Belief is ours. Do those who pine in love 
Frame visions for themselves for none but Him? 
Daphnis is coming from the city: now 

Be still, my charms. 


34. 


35. 


306. 


38. 


HAS ea VALE 


NOTES. 
PAST 


Returning to his full picture, he tells 
the Christian woman (note 27) to 
throw cineres over her caput, and to 
throw them with fluens rivus (or 
copiosus fletus). 
Hope comes when he observes how 
the cineres spontaneously catch the 
altaria with 
ignes (PAS, AST), flickering to and 
fro. 
Praying that the Nomen—which he 
sees, but is forbidden to speak— 
(“‘nescio” )— 
may be bonum, he obtains his wish, for 
Iesous comes straight (from right to 
left); and; to confirm his joy, 
Toannes (PASI) precedes Him (by a 
single iota of time), and cries (like 
a Hylax) the advent of 
TIesous (PASI). 


“Behold I send my Angel, and he shall prepare the way before my face.” 


Cipher Reading. 


|-CC-IVI-IV-C-CI-I, PACCT 
IC-CI-IVCCII PIVCCII (IVI=M or S) 
ICCIIVCCII ICCIIVSII. 


I-CC-IVI-IV-C-CI-I| (S=UU, X or KS) 
I-CC-IVI-IV-C-CI-I 

DI-VI-IVS, VI-IV-C-CI-I 
DI-VI-IVC-Cl-I]_ (IVI=M) 

PAIVC-CI-I 

ILOA-IV-SI-I 

IC-Cl-IIIVVC-CIl (S=KS or VVS) 


DI-IV-VV-SI 
I-DI-VV-VC-Cl. 


(Mal. 


III. 1.) That the Baptist would be the precursor of our Lord (as prophesied by 
Isaias and Malachy) was an article of the cult’s belief (“credimus”’); and the 
poet, fearing lest loving Christians (“qui amant’) would pointedly frame only the 
vision of “Jesus,” but inadvertently pass over that of “John” in his picture, throws 
out a note of warning in “an qui amant ipsi sibi somnia fingunt?” and the domi- 
nance of “an” in those lines is to be noted, as pointing to “Ioannes.” 
The drama is over, the mystic rites are finished, and the seer gazes with rapture 
on the changes in that PAST, wherein, as in a crucible, he sees the true Elixir of 
life. How long he gazes we know not, for the alchemy of his mind is busy with 
the future; but his thoughts we know, since he has recorded them here as 


ab-urbe venit (PAST) 
Tesous 


PA—IVCCII ICIIVSII 
I1OA-IV-SI-I. 


PASTORAL IX. 
PAGAN ARGUMENT. 


Moeris, overtaking Lycidas on the road to the city, tells 
how he is conveying some kids to the stranger who had forcibly 
ejected him from his farm; and, when asked by Lycidas if Men- 
alcas had not preserved a certain strip of territory by his poetic 
efforts, replies that there was no truth in the rumor, and that a 
speedy surrender alone saved both their lives. 

After Lycidas has deplored the injury done to Menalcas, 
and lauded his poetic skill, Moeris recites two snatches of song, 
one in honor of Galatea, the other of Daphnis; and, when urged 
to further efforts by his companion, declares that it is better to 
wait until Daphnis comes himself. 


OBJECTIONS -—— 


(1). Confusion marks the entire Pastoral. In each one 
of the preceding eight, a well-defined purpose, notice- 
able from the beginning, is worked out with more 
or less precision through the whole poem. But here 
it is different. The matter comprised in one half of 
it (vv. I-31) has no connection whatever with the 
subject (or rather subjects) of the other half (vv. 
32-67) ; the link between the two is missing ; and we 
are left to guess vaguely the precise motive that in- 
spired the composition as a whole. 


(2). Furthermore, the second half itself is apparently not 
a complete whole. It includes five verses addressed 
to Galatea, and is prefaced with the remark that the 
song is a famous one (“neque est ignobile carmen”) ; 
but Lycidas does not appear to see it in this light, 
since (according to accepted translations) he 
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(3). 


(4). 


(5). 
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abruptly and rather rudely interrupts the singer, and 
asks for a different strain. 


The same confusion exists as to the personages. 
Lycidas stands out clearly enough as a mutual 
friend; but whom does Moeris represent? If Vergil, 
who then is the Menalcas so expressively and sug- 
gestively alluded to in the tenth and following verses? 
And if Menalcas be Vergil, who is this Moeris that 
has been evicted from his farm, the Moeris whose 
individual action (as marked in vv. 14-16) saved his 
own and Vergil’s life, and whose songs occupy the 
latter half of the Pastoral? 


The most plausible theory advanced so far is that 
Menalcas represents Vergil; and Moeris, his steward; 
and that Moeris, during Vergil’s absence in Rome, 
was expelled from his master’s farm by one of Octav- 
ius Caesar’s soldiers. But the context does not ratify 
such an inference. Moeris calls the farm his own 
(“nostri agelli”) ; it was he who cut short the dis- 
putes (“‘incidere lites”) by surrender and flight; and 
it is he who is now conveying some kids to the 
grabber. Where does Vergil appear in this? No- 
where—unless it be that he and Moeris were part 
owners of the farm (as implied in “nostri agelli”). 
On the other hand, if Vergil were absent in Rome, 
how could Moeris say that his own flight had saved 
Vergil’s life? And where is the sense, and what the 
motive, in further despoiling himselfi—or Vergil—or 
both—by conveying kids to the land-grabber? And 
again, where is the continuity, where the design, and 
where, above all, is the naturalness of depicting 
Moeris as suddenly and totally forgetting his bereave- 
ment and dejection in order to sing a stave to an 
imaginary Galatea and a Daphnis? 


Altogether, it is a tangled web; and we finish the 
Pastoral with a feeling that it is a smooth-faced piece 
of poetry, made up of shreds and patches, and lacking 
in direction, method, course and intent. 


WE VERGILII 


CHRISTIAN ARGUMENT. 


The characters are, as usual, the Christian (Lycidas) and 
the poet, as Maro (Moeris) and Vergil (Menalcas)—a duality 
that explains “nostri agelli,” renders it easy to understand how, 
if one saved his life by flight, so must the other, makes us appre- 
ciate the modesty of Moeris when Lycidas lauds Menalcas, and 
accounts for the prominent part assigned to Moeris in each half 
of the poem. 

The picture word (as suggested by the interrogative remark 
in the first line) is IN VRBEM, and the happy chance that 
makes this phrase a palindrome, which reads “Iesou, veni!” 
straight both ways, furnishes the necessary inspiration for the 
present Pastoral. The divisions of his picture, suitable for this 
aspiration, are INVR and BEM; to specify the picture, and 
fasten the reader’s mind persistently on these two divisions, is 
the poet’s primary care; and the means employed for doing so 
are twofold :—first (chiefly for INVR), an account of how Ver- 
gil was forced to abandon his farm in the village of Andes, and 
how there was no truth in the rumor that it had been restored 
to him by Octavius; secondly (chiefly for BEM), the Christian’s 
sympathy with Vergil, whom he eulogizes for the poetic skill 
that has clothed truth with the diaphanous raiment of symbolic 
diction, for the morality he has preached, the sound dogma he has 
inculcated, and the lash he has wielded over vice of all kinds. 

This done, the real work begins. Utilizing the two divisions 
to form “veni, Maria!” straight, he implores Mary to come to 
the three places dearest to every christian soul—Jerusalem, Naz- 
areth and Bethlehem; “Come,” he begs, “and let Israel bear the 
brunt of its own future insane and furious violence.” After a 
brief interruption from the Christian (whose delight forces him 
to declare that the figured diction is not lost upon him), he 
resumes the song, tells how Israel was signally favored in the 
past by the Almighty, hails the Star of Bethlehem, and (reading 
the palindrome from left to right) invokes Jesus to come and 
establish His church on earth. 


Then, to magnify the Name (“nostros in longum ducis 
amores,” as Lycidas puts it, v. 56), he suggests how NVR (small 
as it is) can be divided into four different parts, each of which 
can be used (with BEM still for “veni”) for “Iesou, veni!” (the 
“Tesou” being transposed), and concludes by directing the 
Christian to try his poetic skill on BEM. Acting on this hint, 
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the Christian (reading the palindrome from right to left, and 
keeping INVR as a constant for “veni”) makes ten separate 
combinations (all straight) of “Iesou” from BEM; so that, alto- 
gether, the picture word is made capable of reading “Iesou, veni!” 
eleven times in straight fashion. 
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[Maro (‘‘Moeris’’) tells the Christian (‘‘Lycidas’’) how Caesar’s 
decree compelled him to abandon his farm; how there was no truth 
in the report of his having saved it by his poetry; and how quick sub- 
mission alone (‘‘novas incidere lites’) saved him from being killed, since 
Caesar (‘‘sinistra cornix’’), from his corrupt bench of justice (‘‘cava ab 
ilice’’), had previously announced (‘‘ante monuisset’’) that death would 
be the penalty of lingering on their farms.] 


Lyc. 


Moe. 


ILAage. 


Moe. 


Lyc. 


Moe. 


Lyc. 


Moe. 


Quo te, Moeri, pedes? an quo via ducit? in 
urbem? 

O Lycida, vivi pervenimus. advena nostri— 

quod numquam veriti sumus—ut possessor agelli 

diceret: haec mea sunt; veteres migrate coloni. 

nunc victi, tristes, quoniam fors omnia versat, 

hos illi—quod nec vertat bene—mittimus haedos. 

Certe equidem audieram, qua se subducere colles 

incipiunt mollique jugum demittere clivo, 

usque ad aquam et veteris jam fracta cacumina 
fagi, 

omnia carminibus vestrum servasse Menalcan. 

Audieras, et fama fuit; sed carmina tantum 


From where do your steps bring you, Moeris? 
Where 

Does your course go? Art for the city bound? 

O Lycidas, we’ve just come here alive. 

Oh that a strange possessor of our farm 

Should say (what we have never thought much 
of), 

“These are all mine; old settlers, get ye gone!” 

Now, driven out and broken down, -since chance 

Upsets all things, we turn those lambs to him 

(Not that it can make any change for good!). 

I surely heard, indeed, that through his songs 

Your own Menalcas had saved all, fron where 

The hills begin to dwindle down and send 

A spur with easy slope e’en to the stream 

And the old beech tree’s tops, now broken off, 

You heard so—yes, and so the rumor was; 


x. 


Pasa 


NOTES. 
INVR BEM 


BEM: Lycidas (or Cristuus) asks 
Moeris (or Maro) where he 
comes from, and if he is going 
to urbs. 


2. Moeris, congratulating himself on be- 


4. 


ing vivus (BEM), says that 
INVR: he has come from his agellus 
in Andes, having been expelled 
by an advena, “a _ strange” 
posesor (or Caesar), who pro- 
claimed thus: 
haec 
mea sunt; 
veteres 
migrate coloni— 
where the “wicked” pointing illustrates 
the wicked decree (both being de- 
nounced in “quod numquam _ veriti 
sumus” ). 
To mark the “advena” further, he says 
BEM: that, victus and tristis as he is, 
he now turns the hoedi to 
Octavius 
(though, as he caustically adds, 
the change from “Caesar” to 
“Octavius” does not make 
Caesar any the better!). 
Did not Menalcas (or Vergilius), by 
his poetry, save all from 
BEM: where (the qua in B) the colles 
begin to end, to 


INVR: Andes, where they send a 
jugum with a mollis clivus 
down to the aqua, and the 


cacumin (with “a” broken off) 
of the vetus fagus? 
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Cipher Reading. 


DIOVIVM, DICCVIVI-VI 
DIOV-IV-M, DI-OVI-VM (OVI=R) 


P-OVI-VM. 


BVIVM 

Il-IV-CC-IV-CC (VV=X or IVS) 
Il-1V-S-IV-O 

I-IV-V-SV-IC-C (VV=X or VVS; V for E) 
IIVVSV-IC-C, I-IV-V-SV-IC-C 


I-IVV-V-IC-C (IVV=IM, IT or H) 
Il-VV-VD_ II-VV-VI-O 

HVVCCVD (each V for E) 
IIVVSVIO (V for E), I-IV-VCCR. 


P-CC-VIVM, I-CC-I-CC-VI-VM 
DDEIVI, 
IOIOVIVIVI. 


iC-CI-CC-IV-VSI-VI, PCCIVVSI-VI 
DI-CC, D-DI-VVVV 


note 2, 

IiV-VIVO, IIVVIV-CC IIVVIVO 
I-IV-VV-D 

I-IV-VS-IV-CC 

INVIVO I-IV-VIVO. 
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nostra valent, Lycida, tela inter Martia, quantum 
Chaonias dicunt aquila veniente columbas: 

quod nisi me quacumque novas incidere lites 
ante sinistra cava monuisset ab ilice cornix, 

nec tuus hic Moeris nec viveret ipse Menalcas. 


But songs of ours, O Lycidas, avail 

As much ’midst martial arms as do, they say, 
Chaonian pigeons when the eagle comes: 

Nor would your Moeris or Menalcas’ self 

Be here alive, if ’twere not that the crow 
Upon the left had, from the hollow oak, 
Advised me beforehand to make short work 
Somehow or other of those new-made strifes. 


[‘‘Who is responsible for those evictions?’’ asks the Christian; and 
then (leaving the reader to answer) tells what a loss Vergil’s death would 
be. Who (he asks) would edify ‘christian women (‘‘nymphas’’)? Or 
fill the land with good instruction (‘‘flor. herbis’’)? Or cover the fonts 
of truth with the healthy shade (‘‘umbra’’) of symbolic diction? Or 
tell (under the same cover) the guardian of a flock (‘‘Tityre’’) to feed 
the Christians and beware of Caesar, the horned beast (‘‘capro’’)? 

And who (adds Maro, modestly hastening from such personal 
praise) would tell another guardian (‘‘Vare’’), that the name of ‘‘Chris-= 
tian”’ which he glories in (‘‘tuum nomen’’) would always be lauded ?] 


Lyc. Heu, cadit in quemquam tantum scelus? heu, tua 
nobis 
paene simul tecum solatia rapta, Menalca. 
quis caneret nymphas? quis humum florentibus 
herbis 


Lyc. On whom, ah me! does such misdoing fall? 
Thy comforts, ah! together with thyself 
Were almost, O Menalcas, snatched from us. 
Who then would sing the nymphs? Would strew 
the ground 
With vigorous plants? Or who would cover o’er 
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NOTES. Cipher Reading. 
INVR BEM 


5. In the historic sense, 
INVR: if he had not heeded the proc- 
lamation issued by Caesar (the | note 2 
cornix on the left of his pic- | I-IV-V-CC-VIC-C (VIC=R) 
ture) from the curia (or cava | I-IVVV-D, I-IV-VVD 
ilex) in Roma, he would prob- | I-IV-VV-D II-VV-VIO. 
ably have been slain by the 
soldiery (instead of being 
vivus in (BEM). 
In the pointed sense the “cornix” first 
suggested the idea of shortening the 
picture (by cutting INVRBEM into 
* INVR and BEM), and thus starting 
the new poetic strifes in this Pastoral. 


BEM 
6. The Christian (looking at Menalcas) | note 4 


enumerates Vergil’s good deeds: 
he has edified the mnymphae (or | IC-CI-CC-IVV-SI-VI (IVV=E) 


Cristuae), and has strewn IOICC-IVV-SI-VI 
humus with BI-VV-SIVI 
florentes herbae IOICC-IV-VC-CI-VI DI-CC-IVV-SI-VI 


(or doctrinae) : IOICC-IV-VSI-VI 
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spargeret? aut viridi fontes induceret umbra? 
vel quae sublegi tacitus tibi carmina nuper, 
cum te ad delicias ferres, Amaryllida, nostras? 
“Tityre, dum redeo, brevis est via, pasce capellas, 
et potum pastas age, Tityre; et inter agendum 
occursare capro, cornu ferit ille, caveto.” 

Mor. Immo haec quae, Varo necdum perfecta, canebat: 
“Vare, tuum nomen, superet modo Mantua nobis, 
Mantua vae miserae nimium vicina Cremonae, 
Cantantes sublime ferent ad sidera cygni,” 


With verdant shade the springs—especially 
Those rythmic charms which, all unknown to 
thee, 

I picked up lately when thou would’st display 

Thyself to Amaryllis, our delight? 

“The lambs feed, Tityrus, till I come back 

(The way is short), and drive them, Tityrus, 

When fed, to drink; and while you drive, beware 

Of running ’gainst the ram: with horn he butts.” 
Moe. Those rather which (while not for Varus made) 

He spoke: “Should Mantua (the Mantua 

Too near, alas! to poor Cremona) last 

For us, sublimely singing swans will raise 

The name that’s thine, O Varus, to the stars.” 


[The Christian, admiring the poet’s dislike for praise, hopes that 
Christians will imitate him by avoiding flattery—‘‘the honeyed poison 
of sour sugared sin’’ (‘‘Cyrneas taxos’’)—and thriving on goodness 
(‘‘cytiso”’”). Then, admitting that he himself is more of a ‘‘poeta’’ 
than a “‘yates,’’ he urges Maro to begin the song. & 

Maro’s song is a famous one (‘‘neque est ignobile’’); Micah sang 
it (V. 2); so did David (Ps. CXXXI, 3-6); so did many another Jewish 
and Gentile seer who strove (like Vergil in’ the present instance) to give 
the matter of his song an understanding but no tongue (‘‘tacitus me-= 
minisse’’).] 


NOTES. 
BEM 


7. Vergil has covered the fontes 


with viridis umbra 
(or symboli) : 
and, in charms made for 
Amaryllis, has said, 
Tityre-dum redeo, 
brevis est-via, 
pasce capellas; 
et-potum pastas 
age-Tityre; 
et-inter agendum 
occursare capro 
(or Octavio), 
cornu ferit-ille, 


caveto. 


. Vare, tuum nomen, 
(i.e. Cristuus), superet 
modo 
Mantua, vae 
miserae nimium 
vicina Cremonae, 
canori sublime 
ferent ad-sidera 
olores. 


PAST AIX 


Cipher Reading. 


PO-IV-VSI-VI 
BI-VV-SIVI BIVVSM (IS=A) 
POIVVSM (Y=V) 


DICC-IV-VSI-VI 
I-CC-I-CC-!V-V—SIVI DIOEIVI 
POVIVM DD-VI—VI-VI 
POV-IV-M IC-CI-CCVIVI-VI 
I-CC-ICCV—IV-M IC-CI-CC-V-IV-M 
I-CC-I-CC-IV-V—C-CI-VI 
lOI—CC-VI-VNI_ I-CC-ICC-VI-VNI 
D-IC-C-IV-VCCVV B-VI-VVV 
DIOV-IV-VV 

B-VI-VVV DICC-IV—V-SI-VI 
IOIOEVV. 

P-OV!-VI-VI, BII-IIV-V IC-CI-OEM 
D-IC-CVIVIVI, D-IC-C-VI-VIVI 
I-CC-VI-VM (IVi=M, CC=O) 
IOI-CC-VI-VI-VI, B-IT-IM 
I-CC-IOVI-VI-VI_ P-CC-VV-INI 
ICCENI IC-CI-O-IV-VSVV 
DI-C-CVI-VNI DI-CC-VIVIVI 
IOIC-CVI-VI-VI 1OI—CC-IV-VSI-VI 
DIC-CVI-VIVI. 
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39 


40 


Lye. 


Moe. 


eve 


Moe. 


VERGILII 


Sic tua Cyrneas fugiant examina taxos, 

sic cytiso pastae distendant ubera vaccae. 

incipe, si quid habes. Et me fecere poetam 

Pierides, sunt et mihi carmina: me quoque dicunt 

vatem pastores;:sed non ego credulus illis, 

nam neque adhuc Varo videor nec dicere Cinna 

digna, sed argutos inter strepere anser olores. 

Id quidem ago, et tacitus, Lycida, mecum ipse 
voluto 


si valeam meminisse: neque est ignobile carmen. 


So may thy bees avoid Cyrnean yews, 

And clover-pastured cows their udders swell. 
Begin, if what is truly great you have. 
Pierians made a poet too of me, 

And songs are mine: the shepherds even say 
That I’m a seer; but I misdoubt them much, 
Since what is suited for a Varus or 

A Cinna I seem not as yet to sing, 

But cackle like a goose ’mongst tuneful swans. 
I strive, indeed, to do so, Lycidas, 

And am communing with myself if I 

Can, without mention, tell what’s in my mind: 
Nor is that which we sing unknown to fame. 


[The Song. Part 1: ‘‘Veni, Maria!’’] 


“Huc ades, o Galatea: quis est nam ludus in un- 
dis: 

hic ver purpureum; varios hic flumina circum 

fundit humus flores; hic candida populus antro 


“Come hither, Galatea! Oh, what play 


Is there in waves! Here is resplendent spring; 

Here earth pours varied flowers round the 
streams ; 

Here the white poplar overhangs the cave, 


Io 


ig! 


I2 


13 


10. 


LE. 


12. 


13: 


Bost, 1X 


NOTES. 

BEM 
He hopes that the examina (or 
Cristiani) under his charge will 


avoid Cyrneae taxi (or 
adulatio) ; and that the 
vaccae (or Cristuae) will fill 
their hubera with cytisus (or 
virtus). 
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Cipher Reading. 


IOIOI-VV-SNI 

DIOIVVSNI 

DI-OIVV-SI-VI [Ol-CC-I—VV-S-IV-I 
DIOIVVSIVI 

DI-OVIVIVI, IOIOVIVIVI 
DI-OVIVIVI, DIO-VV-IIVI 
D-IOV-IVIVI. 


He distinguishes a “poeta,” who spins out reason into rhyme, from a “vates,” who 
feels himself “a bard ordained, inspired of God, inspirited.” 

Lycidas shows that he understands the application of “Cristuus” (“tuum nomen’) 
to Varus (v. 27), by remarking that it is equally applicable to Helvius (DI-CCVI- 


VI-V1)—the poet, C. Helvius Cinna. 


tacitus meminisse:—He aims to express his thoughts in figurative speech. 


INVR BEM 


Addressing the pictured veni, Maria! 
(which reads straight from right to 
left), he breaks off to admire the ana- 
grammatical play (“quis lusus”) in 
undae (BEV, BEN, BEM), each of 
which points Maria (or 
Galatea) ; 
and to say 
BEV: here is the ver purpureum 
(for Salem) ; 
BEN: here the humus pours 
variati flores around the 
flumina 
(for Nasret) ; 
BEM: here the candida populus 
hangs over antrum 
(for Betlem), 
and lentae vites surround 
the umbracula (or Bethlem): 


IN-VIV-O IO-DV-IV-M (DV=R) 


D-IC-C-IT-IV, D-IC-CE-IV, D-DI-V-VI-VI 
DI-CC-IT-IV, DI-CC-EIV, above 
1C-CI-O-IV-VSV, IOIOIVVS-IV, 
IOICC-VI-VI-VI ; 

BEV ICCICCIVVSV 
D-IC-C-VI-VV 

DI-CC-V-IVI-V 

DIOVIV-IV DIOVIVIV 
10-1C-CV-IVI-V 

1OIC-CV-IV-N 

IOI-CC-V-IV-NI PCCV-IV-VV 
lOIOV-IV-M 

IOICCEM 

D-DI-IV-C-CI-VI BI-IV-SM 
IC-CICCIIVCCM, IC-CIOIIVSM; 
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imminet, et lentae texunt umbracula vites.: 

huc ades: insani feriant sine litora fluctus.” 
Lyc. Quid! quae te pura solum sub nocte canentem 

audieram, numeros memini si verba tenerem. 


And trailing vines around the grotto twine. 
Come hither! Let infuriate billows rage 
Over the land that borders on the sea.” 

Lyc. How grand! I called the figures to my mind 
As soon as I could catch the words I heard 
Thee singing on a clear night, all alone. 


[The Song. Part 2. ‘‘Iesou, veni!’’ 

The poet acclaims the signal favors bestowed by Him in the past 
upon Israel; hails the Star that portends a generous harvest of believers 
and the open profession of ‘‘Christians’’ by the cult (‘‘duceret apricis 
in collibus uva colorem’’); and implores Him to come and plant the 
Church (‘‘insere piros’’). 

He then magnifies the Name four times from NVR (with BEM 
for ‘‘veni’’), and prompts the Christian to follow suit.] 


Moe. “Daphni, quid antiquos signorum suspicis ortus! 
ecce Dionaei processit Caesaris astrum, 
astrum quo segetes gauderent frugibus, et quo 
duceret apricis in collibus uva colorem. 


insere, Daphni, piros: carpent tua poma nepotes.” 


Moe. “O Daphnis, how Thou pourest out thy love 
Upon that ancient Eastern land of signs! 
Lo! Caesar’s, Dionean Caesar’s star 
Has led the way, the star whereby the crops 
Could laugh with grain, whereby the grape could 
take 
Its proper color on the sunny hills. 
O Daphnis, plant the pears ; posterity 
Will garner up the fruit that is Thy own.” 


14 


15 


x 
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NOTES. 


INVR: Veni: come, and let the 
insani fluctus (of envy, denial 
and crucifixion) rage over 
litora (or Israel). 

“ver purpureum” is an onomatope for 

“Jerusalem”; Lycidas notes this, and 

says that the words which he heard 

in BEV (“pura nocte’) alone made 
him instantly recognize what they fig- 
ured (“numeros”). 


INVR BEM 


. And now, reading straight from left to 


right, he addresses the pictured 

Tesou, veni! (using Dapni as a cover 

for the Name): 

INVR: here is Israel, here is 

Judaea—the 

antiqui ortus of so many 

signa of His amor: 

here, too, is the astrum of our 

Heavenly Lord (“Dionaei 

Caesaris”—for Dionaeus is the 

Latinized dtp valwy, and 

equivalent to the 

phrase aléépc valwy), the 

Star that makes seges rejoice 

with fruges, and makes the 

botrus (or the cultus) take the 

colos of Cristui 

on the aprici colles: 
veni: come, and 
plant the piri 
(or Ecclesia) ; 

nepotes (or Cristiani) will 

enjoy the poma. 


Greek 


BEM: 


Cipher Reading. 
IN-VIV-O 
IN-IV-SIO (VV=KS) IIVIVCCIO 


IIVIVSIO, IIVIVSIO. 


BV-IV-V D-IC-CEV. 


I-IV-VI-OV BENI INV-VI-CC 


note 13 . 
I-IV-IV-S-IC-C (VV=KS) 
IN-IV-SICC IIV-IVC-CD (IVC=R) 
I-NIVS-D, II1-VV-IVO 
IILVVS-VI-O 


1-IVV-SVIO 

IVVSVIO 

IIVV-IV-CC, IIVV-IV-CC 
IIV-VCCR, IIVVSVD 
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I-IVV-VICC (IVV=E or A) IIVV-VI-CC: 


BENI 


ICCI—CCII—IIVV (E=TT or IIII) 


IC-CI-CCII-I-IV-V 
IC-CI-CCITINI, 1C-CI-CCITINI 
BV-IV-M. 
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omnia fert aetas, animum quoque. saepe ego 
longos 

cantando puerum memini me condere soles: 

nunc oblita mihi tot carmina: vox quoque Moerim 

jam fugit ipsa; lupi Moerim videre priores. 

sed tamen ista satis referet tibi saepe Menalcas. 


Time steals all things; it steals the purpose too. 
I mind my spending whole days long while oft 
Reiterating praises of the Child: 

Those paeans (all there are) are thought no more 
Of now by me: and now the Word itself 

Flees Moeris too; the wolves saw Moeris first. 
But, ne’ertheless, Menalcas will repeat 

Them oft enough to satisfy thy need. 


[The Christian understands how the Name has been magnified 


(“nostros in longum ducis amores’’), and acts upon the hint thrown 
out tohim. Keeping INVR asa constant for ‘‘veni,’’ and using BEM and 


its parts for the Name, he forms ten different combinations, each of 


which reads ‘“‘Iesou, veni!’’ straight from right to left.] 


Lye 


Ieve! 


Causando nostros in longum ducis amores. 

Et nunc omne tibi stratum silet aequor, et omnes, 
aspice, ventosi ceciderunt murmuris aurae: 
hinc adeo media est nobis via, namque sepulcrum 
incipit apparere Bianoris: hic, ubi densas 
agricolae stringunt frondes, hic, Moeri, canamus: 


By thus excusing you prolong our loves. 

Now stilled for Thee is all the outstretched plain, 
And, lo! each breath of sobbing wind has died: 
From here, likewise, a choice of way is ours, 

For now Bianor’s tomb begins to show: 

Here, where the tillers of the ground thin out 

The thickest boughs, here, Moeris, let us sing: 


16 


17 


16. 
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trey ey GIS 


NOTES. 
INVR BEM 


He now suggests four other combina- 
tions of Iesou (NVR, VVR, IVR, VR, 
using X or KS for VV in the last 
three) that can be used before the 
veni in BEM. All, however, are trans- 
posed, and do not please him as they 
did formerly: 
oetas (NVR) has taken away his pur- 
pose—straight pointing. 
But worse still is in store; for when 
he comes to R, the lupi are before 
him, and he cannot make Iesou in any 
way, straight or transposed. However 
(as he says) the Menalcas combination 
(BEM) has enough of the Names to 
satisfy all wants. 
Christian, keeping INVR_ for 
“Veni,” takes up the paean in straight 
fashion: 
BEM: the aequor is stilled 
for Iesou; 

and mark how every aura of 
ventosum murmur has died for 
Tesou! Iesou! : 
here too (as well as in (BEM) 
there is a “media via’—a way 
equally suited (and equally 
straight) for Iesou; for now 
appears the sepulcrum of 

Bianor ; 
where agricolae cut the 
they can sing 


BEN: 


BEI: here, 
densae frondes, 


Tesou: 


Cipher Reading. 


IVV-IV-O, IV-SIVO 
I-IV-CCD, IV-CCIO (IV=N or S) 


note 15 


N-IV-S-IC-C 


IVvCC 


note 4 


DI-OVIVIVI 

BV-IV-IV-I, or PO-VI-VIV-I 
IOICCI—VV-SI-VI 
IOICC-IV-VSM PC-CIV-VSM 
lOICCI—VVSI-VI: 


BIVVSVI (IVV=E), or PO-VV-IV-I 
ICCICCIVVSN (N=S), 
POVV-IV-I: 

1C-CI-CCIVVC-Cl 

1O10-1V-VSI DIOIVVC-Cl 

IOIOEI: 
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hic hoedos depone: tamen veniemus in urbem: 
aut, si nox pluviam ne colligat ante veremur, 
cantantes licet usque—minus via laedat—eamus ; 
cantantes ut eamus, ego hoc te fasce levabo. 
Desine plura, puer; et, quod nunc instat, agamus: 
carmina tum melius, cum venerit ipse, canemus. 


Here place your lambs: still cityward we'll go: 
Or—though we have a doubt that night cannot 
Brew showers first—let us keep up the chant 
As far as ’tis allowable (the way 
May not so irksome prove); I'll help you with 
This burden, that we may keep up the chant. 
No more, my boy; and, now that He is near, 
Let us pursue the tenor of our way: 

We'll sing the better then when He has come. 


PAS be 


NOTES. 
INVR BEM 


BE: here they can put down hoedi, 


and sing Iesou: 


BVV: they now change their course 


BV 


Vv 
DEV 


(for up to this the combina- 
tions for the Name went from 
right to left), go toward the 
urbs, 
and sing Iesou: 
here, where nox may _ brew 
pluvia (though “he doubts” the 
use of !V for the obsolete K), 
they can sing Iesou: 
and now, to keep up the chant, he 
proposes to divide the  fascis 
(BEM) into two parts (DEM, 
DEM) by the division of B, so 
that 


| cach can sing Tesou, and sing 


it to the very end (“licet 
usque’’), 


by keeping up Iesou, 
until they reach the urbs. 


Cipher Reading. 


IOIOITI 
IOIO-IT-I: 


BVV— 

IODVV: 

IC-C-I-CC-V (I-CC-V=KS or X) 
1C-CICCV 

10-IC-CV: 


DD-IT-IVV 


10-VI-VV 


1-OlI-IIVV (OIl=DI or E) 


note 1 
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PAGAN ARGUMENT. 


The love of Gallus for Lycoris is the subject of the Pastoral. 
It comprises four parts: (1) an invocation to Arethusa (vv. 
1-8) ; (2) a description of Gallus tending sheep in Arcadia, while 
he pines with love and receives the sympathetic condolences of 
shepherds, herdsmen, Menalcas, Apollo, Silvanus, and Pan (vv. 
9-30); (3) the hopes, grief, longings and consolations of the 
love-sick Gallus, as expressed in his own words (vv. 31-69); 
(4) concluding remarks of Vergil (vv. 70-77). 


OBJECTIONS :— 


er). 


Who Lycoris was has not been clearly determined. 
Some say that she was the famous courtesan whom 
Antony carried with him on his tours through Italy, 
immediately before and after the battle of Pharsalia; 
but this is denied by others who claim that Antony’s 
female companion on those occasions was called 
Cytheris or Volumnia, and that the Lycoris of this 
poem was a different courtesan who preferred some 
one else’s love to that of Gallus. 

With regard to the last mentioned, all agree that 
he was the C. Cornelius Gallus who, born of humble 
origin in Gaul, came early to Rome and associated 
himself prominently with the troublous politics of the 
day. Siding with Octavius, he fought for him at 
Actium, was appointed prefect over Egypt where, 
during his four years of government, he erected many 
statues to himself and caused his own exploits to be 
graved upon the pyramids. For this arrogance, as 
also for charges of cruelty and extortion, and for in- 
temperate remarks concerning Octavius, he incurred 
the latter’s displeasure, was proscribed by the Senate, 
and committed suicide in 26 B. C. 

He is said to have written four books of ama- 
tory poems, addressed to Lycoris; but none of them 
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(2). 


(3). 


(4). 


VERGILIT 


are extant, and his merit as a writer rests entirely 
on casual allusions to him by Vergil, Ovid, and a few 
others. 
Had this Pastoral been written before Gallus em- 
barked upon the stormy seas of politics and warfare, 
there might be some reason for the laudatory terms 
in which it is worded; but, as verses 44 and 45 show 
that this was not so, it is exceedingly difficult to 
account for the praise and warm love extended by 
Vergil to one who appears to have been a second but 
less prudent Pollio, a soldier of fortune with some 
inclination for writing verses, a babbler in his cups, 
and possessed of dormant faculties that led a not 
over-sensitive senate and a Caesar to proscribe him 
on the charges enumerated above. 
But the eulogium may have been for the poet, Gallus, 
not the man? It may; but, as his works have perished, 
we have no means of proving that their merit com- 
manded laudation, and the fact that they have perished 
tends rather against than for their intrinsic worth. 
What we do know of them is that they were erotic 
enough to tickle the Roman profligates of his day; 
but this ought surely be no incentive to Vergilian 
commendation. And furthermore, the sentiment con- 
veyed in “Gallo, cujus amor tantum mihi crescit in 
horas” has reference rather to the man than to the 
poet. 
We refuse to confess that our sympathy goes out 
to a courtesan (as we deem her) and a Gallus (as 
we know him) ; and equally do we refuse our admi- 
ration to the poet, if it be true that he glorifies in 
verse, no matter how melodious, the baser side of 
human nature, and strives to perpetuate that baseness 
by requesting future Arcadians to laud such loves 
(“vestra meos olim si fistula dicat amores”). 

x * * * * 
“Tf it be true,” we have just said—and, in justice 
to him and to ourself, we emphasize that “if,” and 
make the following explanation. 
In taking up the rdle of “Devil’s advocate,” our 
services were necessarily confined to the published 
translations of Vergil’s Pastorals, whether in prose 
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or verse, literal or otherwise; and the office assigned 
us was to mark and point out in each Pastoral the 
passages which, in the opinion of those translators, 
appeared vague or unreasonable, absurd or unex- 
plainable, inconsistent with recognized facts, contra- 
dictory of other passages in the same Pastorals, pre- 
judicial to sober sense and morals—in brief, all and 
everything which rendering failed to make clear, 
interpretation to make convincing, and which well- 
balanced judgment is forced to condemn. A similar 
latitude was allowed ourself in the same field of ex- 
ploration; but, finding the ground so well covered 
already, we have seldom availed of the privilege, 
and the merits of our efforts must accordingly be 
judged solely by existing translations, and by the 
comments of those whose criticisms we have com- 
piled, arranged and presented in due form. In con- 
formance, then, with the duty imposed upon us, 
objections have been enumerated that, in the united 
opinion of commentators, tend directly or indirectly 
to weaken our high estimate of the poet. Nine times 
have we done this: nine times has the advocate on 
the other side professed to unravel each Gordian 
knot of ours—and we feel that he is impatient to 
begin the same task on the objections urged by us 
for this, the tenth and last time. 

It is not within our province to say whether his 
scales of equity are balanced fair or otherwise: that 
rests with a higher court. But, since our services 
are engaged by the other side, we must plead for 
it to the end, and we feel it incumbent on us to warn 
opposing counsel against the danger of upsetting 
truth—even though it be the truth that is derived 
from rules. We have strict statutes and rigid laws 
for both Christianity and Classical literature: these 
curbs demand but nineteen centuries for the existence 
of one, a profane rendering for the other; and it is 
as injudicious as it is useless for him to argue that 
the curbs are only custom’s perches, that ours is the 
Little Christianity, and ours the equally Little 
Classics. Opinion and opinionators differ from him; 
and respect forbids us from believing that the grave, 
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reverend, and learned of past days have been held 
by a string to guide the blind Ignara’s steps. Should 
his contention be admitted, mistakes and falsities 
(offensive to both religion and literature) would 
creep in, so offensive and untrue that infinite patience 
with assiduous labor would be required to correct 
them; and, on the whole, we prefer the errors that 
we have (if we have any) to those we know not of. 
It cannot be: “Vetant leges Jovis.” 

And now, having uttered our last words over 
the “corpus sine pectore” of Vergil, let us frankly 
confess (inconsistent though it sounds with our pre- 
vious objections) that now as heretofore—but more 
so now—we love and admire the Mantuan bard as a 
poet; that our dubious opinion of him as a man has 
been altered and rectified by the opposite advocate’s 
renderings; and that (while not prepared to make 
further admission) those renderings have often 
startled us into saying “Almost thou persuadest me 
that Vergil was a Christian.” 


CHRISTIAN ARGUMENT. 


We have met this “Gallus” before (Past VI. 64-66) ; have 
recognized him as a cover for the Hesiod who discovered the 
clue to the mystic writings of preceding ages, and revealed the 
truths concealed therein to the poets of his time; and it is scarcely 
necessary to say that the words in said Pastoral, “utque viro 
Phoebi chorus adsurrexerit omnis,” are as appropriate to the 
early Greek poet, as they are inappropriate to the Roman soldier 
of Vergil’s day, and that the words in this Pastoral, “quae legat 
ipsa Lycoris,” are as suitable for the ancient Christian writer 
whose productions could be read by a modest Christian maiden, 
as they are unsuitable for a Gallus whose muse was as erotic 
as his conduct in Egypt was erratic. 

It is this Hesiod whom the poet lauds for his genius in unray- 
eling the lore of past ages, and for his zeal in propagating it 
among the poets of his day; for the wondrous knowledge (as 
explained in “The Gods of Old’) displayed in his Theogony 
regarding the building of our world from the incognizable sub- 
stance of matter to an inhabitable globe; for the accurate infor- 
mation given in his Works and Days about the creation of Adam 
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and Eve, the Fall, the Promise, the Deluge and its causes, the 
call of Abraham, and, above all, for the inspired prophecies 
uttered therein concerning the Christ to come, with minute de- 
tails of His trial, crucifixion, death and resurrection (see “The 
Christ of Promise,” pp. 172-197). It is this Hesiod of whom 
Vergil now sings for the benefit of the Christian reader (“Ly- 
coris’’) and her fellow members of the cult; it is this Hesiod for 
whom his own love increases ever (“cujus amor tantum mihi 
crescit in horas’), as he studies and interprets the writings of 
the sage; and it is this Hesiod whose dying injunction he follows 
by glorifying and magnifying the Name of names in the conclud- 
ing portion of his poem. 

“Grant me this final LABOREM,” begins the poet—and 
thus marks the keyword of this his last Pastoral, which comprises 
five parts: (1) an invocation that calls attention to the keyword, 
separates the LAB (which he keeps in the background for future 
reference), and specifies OREM as the picture (vv. 1-8); (2) a 
description of Hesiod’s last days on earth when, surrounded by 
his christian flock, he was comforted and consoled in various 
ways by poet after poet who came to see him (vv. 9-30); (3) 
Hesiod’s parting injunction to his Arcadian brethren to keep up 
the good fight (vv. 31-34); (4) Vergil’s own aspirations for an 
earlier existence; his strong desire to live and die in the Holy 
Land, and grief for the conditions under which he lives in Rome; 
and the remedies he employs to lighten his love by graving the 
Name (vv. 35-69); (5) a few words of counsel regarding the 
figurative application of “Lycoris” and “Gallus” to the Christian 
and Hesiod, and the dangers and difficulties of protracted figura- 
tive diction (vv. 70-77). 


ok * ok * * 


We feel like saying a few words in reply to him who has 
chosen to call himself ‘the Devil’s advocate”: “neget quis carmina 
Gallo?” 

In the first place, let us thank him (as he has not thanked 
himself) for the labor of compiling, assorting, comparing and 
condensing the commentaries and criticisms of different writers, 
and especially for presenting them so concisely and graphically 
in his “Objections.” We notice that he has glossed over very 
many of the so-called “cruces”’; but we rather admire him for 
it, since strict justice cannot hold a classic author responsible for 
the occasional want of perspicacity in his interpreters. He has 
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evidently not been swayed by peremptory opinion; neither has 
he been warped by over credulous confidence; he has now and 
again thrown on the motive of those Pastorals that modest doubt 
which has been called “the beacon of the wise”; and, on the whole, 
he has charged the poet with nought save what a healthy con- 
science and sane judgment could not pass over and condone. 
Those charges, however, are long enough and (if true) damning 
enough to bar Vergil from being listed among the enthroned 
gods, and to consign him eternally to the region where the lean 
she-wolf holds sway. 

But are they true? Are they not, when all is told, based 
purely on the opinions of this, that, and the other translator? 
And is opinion of such a nature conclusive evidence? Have we 
not virtually allowed those translators to act imperiously as judge 
and jury? To say of Vergil (and others like him), “He wrote 
in what is now a dead language; we have interpreted him in a 
modern tongue: since our interpretations must be right, he must 
have written what we accuse him of. Therefore, he was a pagan; 
therefore, he worshipped false gods, sinned against morality, 
lauded vice, and practised magic; therefore, Anathema! Anathe- 
ma! Anathema!” 

Has the other side ever been heard? No. Translators there 
have been many, and versions just as numerous; but the intent 
has always been the same, and this Pagan intent has biassed every 
professor in our colleges and every student under his tuition. 

Hear the other side for once. We call no witnesses but one, 
and for him we do not even plead: we simply put the poet on 
the stand and say to him, “Here is no Olympian Zeus; here is 
no Octavius Caesar: here are Christians—the Christians that 
you wrote for. Speak fearlessly then, and tell the court your 
own story in your own words.” 

In the next place, we have paid due heed to our friendly 
advocate’s warning, as also to his final argument and prognosis. 
But is not such an argument a fine spun piece of casuistry? It 
smells of sulphur, and does honor to him who has so ably pleaded 
for Apoilyon. Truth is one—and ever the same; error is mani- 
fold—but always different: truth has been destined to conquer ; 
error, to be conquered. To argue otherwise is to deny the Divine 
word; and to shirk the truth for any reason—fear, indolence, or 
too much reliance upon others—is creditable to no one, be he 
clerical or lay. And let us also tell him, in return for his Canidian 
prophecy, that this question of an ancient cipher and picture writ- 
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ing (if such are meant by our “scales of equity”), of crypto- 
graphy and cryptology combined, will not down; and that when 
Exegesis (the good, the true Exegesis) gets upon the trail, she 
will harness it up and hunt to death the Ignara of “universal” 
Paganism and of the “Pagan” classics. 

His concluding words, if sincere—But why doubt them? He 
has toiled and labored for us so much and so well that he has 
earned the right to advise, and his final euphemistic speech ought 
be accepted at par, since “it is a kind of good deed to say well.” 
Besides, we have a dim suspicion that human respect alone pre- 
vents him from crossing the Rubicon on whose bank he lingers. 
May his delay be hastened by the cry that comes to him from the 
other side—by the prayer for justice that we have appended to 
the title page of this book—by the words which emphatically 
declare that Vergil wrote those Pastorals for the Christ, and for 
Christ alone. 


VERGILII 


[He suggests the keyword (LABOREM), specifies his picture 
(OREM), separates the LAB, and announces his subject—to eulogize 
Hesiod under cover of Gallus (‘‘neget quis carmina Gallo?’’), and tell 
the christian woman (‘‘Lycoris’’) the true nature of the earnest loves 
which were felt and penned by the Greek poet. His instructive shoots 
(“‘virgulta’’) are for the serious members of the cult (‘‘simae capellae’’), 
not for the pagans who have ears and hear not (‘‘surdis’’).] 


Extremum hunc, Arethusa, mihi concede laborem; 
patica meo Gallo, sed quae legat ipsa Lycoris, 
carmina sunt dicenda: neget quis carmina Gallo? 
sic tibi, cum fluctus subterlabere Sicanos, 

Doris amara suam non intermisceat undam. 
incipe; sollicitos Galli dicamus amores 

dum tenera attondent simae virgulta capellae: 

non canimus surdis: respondent omnia silvae. 


This last task, Arethusa, grant for me; 

Some strains, but ones that Lycoris herself 

May read, must be to my own Gallus sung: 

Strains to a Gallus, who can interdict ? 

So grant it for thyself that, when thou’lt glide 
Beneath Sicanian floods, its own salt wave 

The briny Doris cannot mix. Begin; 

The earnest loves of Gallus let us tell 

While broad-faced lambs crop off the tender shoots: 
We sing not to the senseless: groves sound all. 


[Hesiod’s loss was deplored by all, by the rustics (‘‘Naides’’) who 
dwelt by woods and streams, by the honored (‘‘lauri’’), humble (‘‘my-= 


ricae’’), and the great (‘‘Maenalus, saxa Lycaei’’). His flock surrounds 
him to the last.] : 


Quae nemora aut qui vos saltus habuere, puellae 


What groves, what glades, fair Naiads, held you when 


BAS TEX 


NOTES. 
LAB-OREM 


I. OREM: the extremus labor-is asked 


from Aretusa, and asked 

(1) for sake of Vergilius 

Maro (“mihi”), so that he 

can sing to Esiodus (or 

Gallus) words which the 

Cristua (or Lycoris) need 

not blush to read; and 

(2) for Arethusa’s own sake 

Ctibi”), so that when she 

glides under 

Sicanii fluctus, 

the amara Doris cannot mix its 
unda with her. 
neget quis: the remark partakes 
of indignation, irony and deri- 
sion: what may be refused or 
forbidden to a Hesiod will be 
readily granted to a Gallus! 


LAB: 


. The solliciti amores of Hesiod are his 


theme. He sings for the 

seriae Cristuae (or 

simae capelae), who crop the 

tenera virgulta for the Name; not for 

the paganae (or  surdae): and 

silvae voices both the “Cristuae” and 
the “paganae’—“the matter’ of his 
picture holds all. 

Simae: if “uncae naris homo” signi- 
fies (as it does) one who is inclined 
to jesting and ridicule, then “simae 
naris homo” (its opposite) must sig- 
nify the contrary, a serious minded 
or straight-faced person. 
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Cipher Reading. 


OIOVI-VV-SIVI OREVV 


OVIOITIIVI 
O-IV-CCVIVI-VI 
OREM 
CC-VDVI-VI-VI 
CC-RVIVIVI 


OVD-VV-IVV, ORVIVI-VI 


OVDIII-II-VI (OII=DI or A) CCRITIVV 
LA-IC-CI-CC LVIDD 
L-VI-DI-CC. 


CC-VDVIVIVI OVDV-IV-M 


OVIOEM OVIOITIVV 

CC-V-DI-TII-VI (VV=M) O-VI-CC-IT-IIVI 
O-VI-CC-IT-IIVI_ CCVD-IT-IVV 
C-CI-VC-CI-II-IlV-V, CC-IVC-CI-II-IV-V 
O-IVO-IT-IV-V, O-IVC-C-III-IM 
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VERGILII 


Naides, in digno cum Gallus amore peribat! 
nam neque Parnasi vobis juga, nam neque Pindi 
ulla moram fecere, neque Aonie Aganippe: 
illum etiam lauri, etiam flevere myricae, 
pinifer illum etiam sola, sub rupe jacentem 
Maenalus, et gelidi fleverunt saxa Lycaei. 
stant et oves circum—nostri nec paenitet illas, 
nec te paeniteat pecoris, divine poeta ; 

et formosus oves ad flumina pavit Adonis. 


With righteous love was Gallus fronting death! 
For no peaks, Pindian or Parnassian, nor 
Aonian Aganippe, made you halt: 

Yea, laurels, tamarisks, and Maenalus 

Adorned with pine, and bleak Lycean cliffs, 
Mourned him who lies beneath a desert mound. 
The sheep surround him (and they shame us not, 
Nor ought thou shame the flock, O bard divine) ; 
The fair Adonis, too, fed sheep near brooks. 


[The poets, also, rally around their dying teacher. The Pastoral 
poet (‘‘upilio’’?) comes; so do the Amatory ones (‘‘subulci’’), who sang 
of hallowed Love, and, callous to the loss of their own good name (‘‘tardi’’), 
allowed the swinish pagans to believe them as mere purveyors of base 
unholy lust; the Epic poet comes, the man of strong imagination (‘‘Me= 
nalcas’’) who wove the kernels (‘‘glande’) of religion into historical - 
exploits; the Lyric poet (‘‘Apollo’’) comes, and harps on his sermons to 
the christian Lycoris; the Mimic poet (‘‘Silvanus’’) comes, with pointed 
cap (‘‘agresti capitis honore’’), mock sceptre (‘‘ferulas’’?) and lily or 
bell-shaped rattles—the mocking satirist (¢:\\alyw) who moralized 
under motley; the Tragic poet (‘‘Pan’’) comes, and declares that Love 
will not be satisfied until He dies upon the cross. They all come: each 
recounts what he has done for the cause, and each exploits his own 
method (‘‘unde amor iste’’?). 

Thoughtful (‘‘tristis’’) to the very last, the dying bard encourages 
them to keep up the good fight, and glorify the Name.] 


PAS Tee 


NOTES. 
OREM 


3. fletus fills the Naides, 


laurus, myricae, 
pinifer Moenalus, 
and the saxa 

of gelidus Lycaeus, 
for the Esiodus who lies under the 
sola rupes (or Ascra). 


neque Parnasi juga: the Pagans of his 
day—whether rustic or learned 
(“Naides, jauri’), humble or great 
(“myricae, Maenalus, saxa Lycaei”) 
—had no idea of the sublime theme 
in Hesiod’s verse; but this made no 
halt in their love for the poet, this 
did not stay them from admiring his 
poetry, fictitious as it was to them. 
Around the poet are the Cristiani (or 
oves)—and the straight reading of one 
does not shame the straight reading 
of the other; neither does the full-sized 
“Cristiani”? shame the writer (“nostri 
nec paenitet illas’), who again points 
“Christians” and “the Christian” in 
straight fashion, by saying that 
REM: the Cristuus (or 
formosus Adonis) feeds 
the Cristiani 
(or oves) 


along the flumina. 
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Cipher Reading. 


OD-VV-IVIVI, OD-VV-IV-NI 
ORV-IV-VV, CC-V-DI-TI-IVI 
ORI-IV-CCNI CC-IV-C-CI-IV-CCM 
OV-DI-III-VV (VI=N or S, OII=DI or A) 
OVDIII-IV-V OVDIIINVV 

note 1 

OREM OREIVI, OREIVI. 


CCI-CC-II-I-TI-NI (R=P1) 
CCIOI—IITIVV 


ICCII-IIV-CCM (R=PI, IIV=M, S or T) 
IC-CII-IIV-CCVV_ IOII-IIV-SNI 


ICCII-I-IV-SNI 
ICCII-II—VC-CI-VI 
1OII-IIV-CCNI. 
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VERGILII 


Venit et upilio, tardi venere subulci, 

uvidus hiberna venit de glande Menalcas ; 

omnes “unde amor iste?” rogant tibi. venit Apollo; 
“quid, Galle, insanis?” inquit, “tua cura Lycoris 
perque nives alium perque horrida castra secuta est.” 
Venit et agresti capitis Silvanus honore, 

florentes ferulas et grandia lilia quassans. 

Pan deus Arcadiae venit, quem vidimus ipsi 
sanguineis ebuli baccis minioque rubentem: 

“ecquis erit modus!” inquit; “Amor non talia curat, 
nec lacrimis crudelis Amor nec gramina rivis 

nec cytiso saturantur apes nec fronde capellae.” 
Tristis at ille tamen, “cantabitis, Arcades,” inquit, 
“montibus haec vestris, soli cantare periti 

Arcades. O mihi tum quam molliter ossa quiescant, 


To thee the shepherd, callous swineherds, and 
Menalcas soaked with mast that’s rimy, came; 
All vouch to thee, “Where is there love like this?” 
Apollo came, and said, “Why so distraught, 

O Gallus? Lycoris, thy care, has trailed 

Another through the snows and boisterous camps.” 
With clownish head-gear, waving tinseled staffs 
And gorgeous lilies, came Silvanus too. 

Arcadia’s god came, Pan (whom we ourselves 
Have seen rubescent with vermilion and 

The scarlet elderberries) ; “Lo!” he cried, 

“Lo, what a consummation will there be! 

Love is regardless of such things; fierce Love 

Is sated not with tears, nor meads with brooks, 
Nor bees with cytisus, nor lambs with fronds.” 
But he, still thoughtful, said “Arcadians all, 
Arcadians who alone are skilled in song, 

Those carols you will sing upon your hills. ° 

Oh! should a lute of yours hereafter chant 


Bast aX, 


NOTES. 
OREM 


5. RE: the upilio (or Pastor) comes and 


glories in his amor: 
REV: the tardi subulci (or 
Lusores amorum) come, 
and glory in their amor: 
Menalcas (or Epicus), who (to 
mark the V for A and E) is 
uvidus 
from the iberna glans, comes 
and glories in his amor: 
Apollo (or Lyricus) comes, and 
tells how Lycoris (or the 
Cristua) 
follows an alius anor: 
Silvanus (or Scenicus) comes 
—with a rusticus honos (or 
capitium) on his head, with 
ferulae and 
grandes irides (or 
crotala)—and glories 
in his amor: 
anc OtmneV.CACtS mmm Ctne 
Tragicus) comes— 
miniatus and ebulatus— 
glories in his amor, 
and says “this is the modus 
that demands the trabs, 
the crudelis 
amor that demands the 
patibulum, 
the Way and the Love that 
can be sated only with the 


REN: 


REM: 


OREN: 


OREM: 


Cross.” 
minio: face painting, used by 
tragic actors in  Hesiod’s 


time, was superseded by the 
mask later on; but the “quem 
vidimus ipsi” prove that the 
old custom was not alto- 
gether obsolete in Vergil’s 
day. 
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Cipher Reading. 


IVOVIV, IVOIVVS 

IVOVIV (IVI=M) : 
V-I-CC-VV-IV VICCVV-IV 
VIOIVVSV VIOIVVSV (VII=M) 
V-DI-VV-V: 

VICCIVVSN, VDVIV-IV 


VDVIV-IV 

VIOV-IV-N VDV-IV-N 
VIOEIV (VII=M): 
V-DI-VVVV, VIOIVVM 
VIOIVVM, 

VIOIVVNI 

R-VI-VNI R-VI-VM: 
OVICCITIN, OVICCITIN 
OVICCITIN O-VI-O-IT-IIV (IIV=M or S) 
OVICCIT-IIV 
OVICCII-IIIV 
O-VI-CCITIN ORITIN 
O-VI-CCITIIV 

OR-IT-IIV: 

OVICCEM 

O-VI-CCITIIVI 
O-VI-CC-ITIIVI, OVICCITIIVI 
OREM 

OIVOI-VV-M (IVI=M or S) 
‘OR-IV-VM, 

CCVDVI-VI-VI 

above, 

CC-VICCVIVI-VI 
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VERGILII 


vestra meos olim si fistula dicat amores.”’ 


My loves, how softly ought '‘my bones rest then.” 


[Vergil wishes that he had been one among those poetic guardians, 
or a simple disciple of Hesiod’s and plumbed the vast extent of the sage’s 
knowledge (‘‘maturae vinitor uvae’’): he would have Christians then 
as well as now, a Phyllis to decipher the Name, an Amyntas to praise 
the Lord. 

Since the present holds him, however, he would (if he could) pass 
his life in the Holy Land; but, while the Christian may wander in this 
far off land, he is forced to abide in Rome.] 


Atque utinam ex vobis unus vestrique fuissem, 

aut custos gregis aut maturae vinitor uvae! 

certe sive mihi Phyllis sive esset Amyntas, 

seu quicumque furor—quid tum si fuscus Amyntas? 
et nigrae violae sunt et vaccinia nigra— 

mecum inter salices lenta sub vite jaceret: 

serta mihi Phyllis legeret, cantaret Amyntas. 

Hic gelidi fontes, hic mollia prata, Lycori, 

hic nemus; hic ipso tecum consumerer aevo. 


And would I had been one of you and yours, 
Had either been a guardian of the flock, 
Or gatherer of the grape that’s fully ripe! 
Yea, Phyllis or Amyntas would be mine, 
Or some great passion of the sort would rest 
With me ’midst willows near the little vine. 
(If dark then were Amyntas, what of that? 
Dark, too, are violets and hyacinths): . 
Phyllis would read the floral wreaths for me, 
And hymns of praise Amyntas would intone, 
Here, Lycoris, the cold fonts, pastures fair, 
And grove are; here I’d spend life’s span with thee. 


CONT 


EAS dees 


NOTES. 
OREM 


6. Among the salices, and under a 
viticula, he would have a 
Phyllis (or Christua) and 
an Amyntas (or Christuus) : 
he might even have some “great love,” 
such as the straight Cristiana 
and the not-quite straight (“fuscus’’) 
Cristianus. 


7. The “Christua’” would cull the serta, 
and read the Name therefrom; the 
“Christuus” would sing 
Allelulia ! 

and Hosanna! 


LAB-OREM 
8. Looking now at the background of his 
picture, at the 
LAB: he sees the gelidi fontes 
(or Judaea), 
the mollia prata 
(or Israel), 
the nemus (or Salem) ; 
and here he would like to dwell 
with Lycoris (or the Cristua). 


Cipher Reading. 


CC-ICCIII-TI-M (R=PI) 
CCPIIT-IV-V 

CC-PIII-IIVV, CC-ICCIIIT-IV-V 
OI-CC-IIITII-V1, C-CI-CCIIITIIVI 


O-IC-CI-II-IV-SVV 


CCI-CC-II-!-1V-C-CI-VI. 
ODVEM 


CCICCIII-TII-VI (TII=E) 
C-CI-C-CI-I-IT-II-VI. 


LVIDIO LTIIC-CI-O 
LTI-IC-Cl-O 
L-IVI-OICC LA-IC-CD 
LI-VI-O-IC-C 
L-IV-IOI-CC, LAIOI-CC 


LIVICCD, LITICCIO. 
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DD 


VERGILII 


nunc insanus amor duri me Martis in armis _ 
tela inter media atque adversos detinet hostis: 
tu procul a patria—nec sit mihi credere tantum— 
Alpinas, ah dura, nives et frigora Rheni 

me sine sola vides; ah te ne frigora laedant! 

ah tibi ne teneras glacies secet aspera plantas! 


Mad love, in rough Mars’ armor, holds me now 
Amidst the thick of darts and warring foes: 
Alone, and without me, far from our land 

(So far, it may not be for me to tell), 

Thou seest Rhenish frosts and Alpine snows 

(O hard emergencies!) ; ah! may those frosts 
Not damage thee; ah! may the jagged ice 

Not lacerate those dainty soles of thine. 


{And now his own labor of love begins—to measure out methodically 
and in simple pastoral style (‘‘pastoris Siculi avena’’), the several com-= 
binations in OREM that point ‘‘Jesus Christ’’ in straight characters.] 


Ibo et Chalcidico quae sunt mihi condita versu 
carmina pastoris Siculi modulabor avena. 
certum est in silvis, inter spelaea ferarum, 
malle pati, tenerisque meos incidere amores 
arboribus; crescent illae, crescetis, amores: 
interea mixtis lustrabo Maenala nymphis; 


Pll go and, in Sicilian shepherd’s style, 
Mete out in well-proportioned parts the songs 
Secreted in Chalcidian verse for me. : 

*Tis certain that I’d rather be sustained 
In woods, amidst the lairs of savage beasts, 
And grave on limber trees those loves of mine 
(Those trees will grow; so will ye grow, my loves): 
Meanwhile, in company with nymphs, I’ll roam 


Io 


II 


12 


PAST. X 205 


NOTES. 
LAB—OREM 


9g. But insanus amor (OREM), in 
the arma of durus Mars, holds 
Maro in Roma, amidst tela 
and the adversi ostes (that point 
respectively Octavius and Marcus). 

to. The Cristua (LAB), however, who is 
“far from Roma,” can see the Alpinae 
nives (where “ah dura” bewails the en- 
forced use of 'C, C or V, V for A and 
E) and Rhena frigora; and he hopes 
that the “frigora’ may not mar her 
(through the A), and that the aspera 
glacies may not cut up her volae. 


Cipher Reading. 


O-IV-CC-VI-VNI OREM 
OREM, OR-VI-VM CC-REM 
OREM, OREM, OREM 
ODV-VI-VNI OD-VV-IV-M 
ODVVIVIVI, ODVV-IV-M. 
note 8 

LAIC-CI-CC 

L-IV-IOD 


L-IT-IC-Cl-O LAICC-IC-C (A=O) 


LI-T-IC-CI-CC 
LIT-IC-CI-CC LVIIOIO. 


credere tantum: Judaea is leagues away from Rome; LAB is a hyphen’s 
distance from OREM : to tell the first would be to betray the cause; to tell the 


second would be to betray the cipher. 


OREM 


11. He metes out the various “spells” hid- 

den in Calcidicus versus. 

12. OREM: here (the best, since it can 
point Christos) he would live 
in silvae, among the spelaea 
ferarum, and grave on 
arbores his amores, 

Tesous Cristos: 

arbores will grow, so will 
amores, 

and so will Tesous 

Christos: 
CREM: with nymphae he will roam 
Moenala, to lighten his amores, 
Tesous Cristos: 


CC-IV-OIIVSIVI ORI-IV-SIVI. 


ORV-IV-I-VI, O-VI-OV-IV-IVI 
CC-VI-OVIVIVI 

OD-VI-VVVV, OD-VI-VVM 
CC-VO-IVI-VIV-I CC-VD-VV-IVV ; 
ORIIVCCI-VI, 

ORIIVSI-VI 

OI-VOII-VSIV-I (VSIV=IKS or E, Ol=D) 
CC-VD-IIVSIVI: 
C-IV-CC-I-IV-SI-VI (SI=TI or H) 
C-IV-OIIVSI-VI, C-IV-OV-IV-M 
CI-VO-VI-VIV-I CI-V-CC-VV-IVV: 
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aut acres venabor apros: non me ulla vitabunt 
frigora Parthenios canibus circumdare saltus: 
jam mihi per rupes videor lucosque sonantes 
ire: libet Partho torquere Cydonia cornu 

60 spicula. Tamquam haec sint nostri medicina furoris, 
aut deus ille malis hominum mitescere discat. 
jam neque Hamadryades rursus neque carmina nobis 
ipsa placent: ipsae rursus concedite silvae: 
non illum nostri possunt mutare labores, 

65 nec si frigoribus mediis Hebrumque bibamus, 
Sithoniasque nives hiemis subeamus aquosae, 
nec si, cum moriens alta liber aret in ulmo, 
Aethiopum versemus oves sub sidere Cancri. 
omnia vincit Amor, et nos cedamus Amori. 


Maenalian plains; or gnashing boars I’ll hunt: 
To ring Parthenian glades with hounds, no snaps 
Of frost will bar me: now I seem to go 

Through rocks, and parks sonorous: pleased am I 
To hurl Cydonian darts from Parthic bow. 

The cure-all of our frenzy these may be 

As ’twere, or else He who is God may leata 

To grow more kind from men’s designing ways. 
Nor now, nor yet again, do Dryads give 

Delight to us—nor do their very songs: 

A boon, O groves; once more, O groves, a boon: 
Our labors cannot disallow this love— 

No, not if we drink Hebrus ’midst the frosts, 

And wade wet winter’s Thracian snows; no, not 
If we mind Afric sheep neath Cancer’s sign, 
When rots the liber on the lofty elm. 

Love conquers all, and we must bow to Love. 


ASR XS. 


NOTES. 
OREM 


REM: he will hunt acres apri 
to lighten his amores, 
Iesous Cristos: 
DEM: frigora will not bar his 
ringing Parteni saltus 
with canes to lighten his amores, 
Tesous Cristos: 
OREN: he goes through rupes and 
sonori luci to lighten 
his amores, 
Tesous Cristos: 
REN: he shoots Cydonia spicula 
from Partus cornus 
to lighten his amores, 
Tesous Cristos: 


tamquam haec: 
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Cipher Reading. 


IC-CVEM ICC-VI—VVI-VI 
ICC-VV-IV-IV-I 

DVV-IV-IV-I ICC-VI-VV-IVI: 
ICCVIVIVI 

1OI-IV-CCNI 1OI-IV-SIVI 
IC-C-VI-VI-VI, 1OI-lV-SVV 
IC-CV-IV-iV-I ICC-IIVSM: 
ORV-IV-N 

CC-RIVVN CCRI—VVIV 
CC-VOIV-IVV-I 
CC-VO-IV-IVV-I CCI-CC-VV-V-IVI: 
IC-CVITIN ICCVITIIV 
IOVVIVN IOVVIVN 
I-CC-VIIVS-IV 

1IO-VI-VVN ICC-VI-TIVI: 


Before proceeding further, he forestalls criticism. The foregoing 


pointing is palatable and plain; but what’s to come (“haec’”) is bitter and crafty 
(“medicina—malis” )—tricky ciphering, to be tolerated only for its reading the Name 
straight “ad majorem Dei gloriam.” 


OREV= the Dryades sing 

OPIVI-VV= Tesous 

ODIIVI-KS Cristos: 

CREV= : oe rursus”) do 
: ryades 

SolyikS sing Iesous Cristos: 


OREI: silvae are asked to give 
Tesous Cristos: 
ORE: silvae are again asked to give 
Tesous Cristos: 
must he disallow this 
meagre amor? Not if he changes 
R into PI, and each O into CC 
(or VV), X or KS: no; 
KSIKSII: not if we drink Ebrus 
in the midst of frigora (as 


OR: 


OI-Oll-VI-IVS (VV=X or KS, Ol=D or S) 
OI-CCli-VIIVS (VI-VS=IKS or E) 
OI-O-IIV-IIVCC (I-V=N or S): 


CI-OlI-VI-IVS 

CI-CCII-VIIVS CI-O-IIV-IIVCC: 
ODIIVIVI 

OI-CCII-VIV-I CCI-CC-IIV-IVI: 
CC-ICCIII-T1 

OI-CCII-IT-1 CCI-CC-IIV-IV: 


CC-iV-CC 


I—VC-CI-IVC-CI—I 
IVCCI-IVC-Cll 
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VERGILII 


[He closes with a few words of admonition regarding the Christian 
maiden (‘‘divae vestrum’’), of love and esteem for Hesiod, and of advice 
respecting the figurative diction that has charmed them respectively into 
a “‘Lycoris’? and a ‘‘Gallus.’’] 


Haec sat erit divae vestrum cecinisse poetam, 
dum sedet et gracili fiscellam texit hibisco, 
Pierides; vos haec facietis maxima Gallo, 

Gallo, cujus amor tantum mihi crescit in horas 
quantum vere novo viridis se subrigit alnus. 
surgamus: solet esse gravis cantantibus umbra 
juniperi gravis umbra; nocent et frugibus umbrae. 
ite domum saturae, venit Hesperus, ite capellae. 


That, for a godly maiden of your own, 

The author (till he rests and weaves a screen 
From the slim osier) has poured forth those strains, 
Will be, Pierians, quite enough to say: 

You'll make them great for Gallus, very great— 
For Gallus, love of whom so grows on me 

Each passing hour as does the alder green 
Increase itself in each successive spring. 

Let us arise: the juniper’s great shade 

Is wont to be a serious shade for bards; 

And shades endamage fruit that serves for food. 
Go, well-fed lambs, go home; eve’s star is nigh. 


13 
14 
15 


16 


13. 


14. 


rs 


16. 


‘to enlarge the OREM, 


PAST eX 


NOTES. 

OREM 
OR, ‘ shown in the margin), 
KSIKSII; and wade through 


the Traces 
nives 

of an aquosa hyems—-since, 
by doing so we get Iesous; 
no, not if (arranged differ- 
ently) 
we mind Aetiopii 
oves, under Cancer, when 
the liber on the alta ulmus 
is mortuus—since, by doing 
so, we get Cristos. 


KSIIIKS: 
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Cipher Reading. 


IV-C-CI-IVSII 

IV-C-CI-I-VSII (VSII=IKS or E) 
IV-CCIIV-SI-I IV-S-IIV-SI-I 
IV-CC-IIV-SI-I 


IV-CCIII-IV-S 

CC-IV-CC, IV-SI-IIIVCC 
CCIVO, IV-SI-CC-V IVSIOV 
IV-CCII-IIV-CC 

IVCCII-IIVS (V-II=M or S). 


Sat erit: to know (as the Pierians do) that he has written for a Christian maiden 
is enough in itself to preclude any idea of his commending to her or to them the 


erotic filth of a Roman Gallus. 


Sedet et fiscellam texit: his song, up to verse 49, has been occupied in lauding 


Hesiod to the Christian: 
the Name. 

Maxima: the poets are depended upon 
to make it 
maxima, for 

Hesiodus. 

Surgamus: it is wise to stop. Figur- 
ative speech (the figurata verba that 
are the shadow of juniperus) is apt to 
breed extremes. Excessive heat, 
equally with excessive cold, can morti- 
fy; and diction may be too warm for 
safety, or too obscure for enlighten- 
ment. 


then he rests, and weaves a little screen to winnow out 


CC-I-CC-III-TI-M (R=P1) 
CC-ICCIIITII-VI 


CCICCIII-TI-M OREVV 
CCICCII-ITI-I-VI. 
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